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THE HAND OF SATAN UPON THE SEA OF DARKNESS. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE rruposB of this work— the ocean in the scriptural period— the 

MARVELS OF THE SEA — THE CLASSIC LEGENDS— THE FANTASTIC NOTIONS 
ENTERTAINED OF THE NORTH AND THE EQUATOR— THE GIANT OF THE CANA- 
RIES— THE SKA OF SEA-WEED— THE SPECTRE OF THE C.\PE— THE GRADUAL 
SURRENDER OF THE SECRETS OF THE SEA— IT BECOMES THE HIGHWAY OP 
NATIONS— ITS PRESENT ASPECT— ITS POETICAL SIGNIFICTANCE— ITS MORAL 
lessons. 

A HISTORY of the ocean from the Flood to the Atlantic Tele- 
graph, with a parallel sketch of shipbuilding from the Ark to 
the Iron Clad; a narrative of the rise of commerce, from 
the days when SoloHion’s ships traded with Ophir, to the time 
when the steam whistle is heard on every open sea-; a con- 
secutive chronicle of the progress of navigation, from the day 
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histqby of the sea. 

when the timid mariner hugged the coast by day and prudently 
cast anchor by night, to the time when the steamship, appa- 
rently endowed with reason, or at least guided by instinct, seems 
almost to dispense with the aid of man,--8uch a theme seems 
to offer topics of interest which it would be difficult to find in 
any other subject. The reader will readily perceive its scope 
• when we have briefly rehearsed what the sea once was to man, 
and what it now is,— the purpose of the work being to narrate 
how from the one it has become the other. 

In early times, in the scriptural and classic periods, the great 
oceans were unknown. Mankind — at least that portion whose 
history has descended to us— dwelt upon the borders of an in- 
land, mediterranean sea. They had never heard of such 
an expanse of water as the Atlantic, andypfertainly had never 
seen it. The land-locked sheet which lay spread out at their 
feet was at all times full of mystery, and often even of dread 
and secret misgiving. Those who ventured fortli upon . its 
bosom came home and told marvellous tales of the sights they 
had seen and the perils they had endured. Homer’s heroes 
returned to Ithaca with the music of the sirens in their ears and 
the cruelties of the giants upon their lips. The Argonauts saw 
whirling rocks implanted in the jsea, to warn and repel the 
approaching navigator; and, as if the mystery of the waters had 
tinged with fable even the dry land beyond it, they filled the 
Caucasus with wild stories of enchantresses, of bulls that breathed 
fire, and of a race of men that sprang, like a ripened harvest, 
from the prolific soil. If the ancients were ignorant of the 
shape of the earth, it was for the very reason that they were 
ignorant of the ocean. Their geographers and philoiophera, 
whose observations were confined to fragments of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, alternately made the world a cylinder, a flat sur* 
faCe^hegirt by water, a drum, a boat, a disk. The legends 
that sprang from these confused and contradictory notions made 
the land a scene of marvels and the water an abode of terrors. 



MARVELS AS DESCRIBED BY THR EARLY NAVIOATOBS, 
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At a later period, when, with the progress of time, the love 
of adventure or the needs of commerce had drawn the navigator 
from the Mediterranean through the Pillars of Hercules into 
the Atlantic, and when some conception of the immensity of the 
w'aters had forced itself upon minds dwarfed by the contracted 
limits of’ the inland sea, then the ocean became in good earnest 
a receptacle of gloomy and appalling horrors, and the marvels 
narrated by those fortunate enough to return told how deeply 
the imagination had been stirred by the new scenes opened to 
their vision. Pytheas, who coasted from Marseilles to the 
Shetland Isles, and who there obtained a glance at the bleak 
and wintry desolation of tlie North Sea, declared, on reaching 
home, that his further progress was barred by an immense black 
mollusk, which hung suspended in the air, and in which a shij) 
would be inextricably involved, and where no man could breathe. 
The menaces of the South were even more appalling than the 
perils of the North; for he who shoubl venture, it was said, 
across the equator into the regioiis of tlie Sun, would be 
changed into a negro for his rashness: besides, in the jiopular 
belief, the waters there were not navig.able. Uj>»>n the ([uaint 
charts of the Middle Ages, a giant located u])on the (binary 
Islands forbade all farther venture westward, by brandisliing his 
formidable club in the path of all vessels coming from the ea.st. 
Upon these singular maps the conccah-d and treacherous horrors 
of the deep were displayed in the grote.squo shapes of sea- 
monsters and distorted water-unicorns, which were reprcsentt‘<l 
as careering through space and waylaying the navigator. 
Even in the time of Columbus, and when the introduction of 
the compass into European ships shoubl have somewhat tiitni- 
nished the fantastic terrors of the sea, we find that the Arabians, ' 
the best gcograplmrs of the time, represented the bony and 
gnarled hand of Satan as rising from the waves of tlie Sea of 
Darkness, as the Atlantic was then called, ~ready to setae and 
( ngulf the presumptuous mariner. The sailors of Columbus 
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on reaching the Sargasso Sea, where the collected weeds offered 
an impediment to their progress, thought they had arrived at 
the limit of navigation and the end of the world. Five years 
later, the crew of da Gama, on doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, imagined they saw, in the threatening clouds that gathered 
about Table Rock, the form of . a spectre waving off their vessel 
and crying woe to all who should thus invade his dread dominion. 
The Neptune of the classics, in short, who disported himself in 
the narrow waters of the Mediterranean, and of whose wrath 
we have read the famous mythologic accounts, was a deity 
altogether bland and debonnaire compared to the gloomy and 
revengeful monopolist of the seas, such as the historians and 
geographers of the Middle Ages painted him. 

And now Columbus had discovered the Western Continent, 
da Gama had found an ocean route to the Indies, and Magellan, 
sailing around the world, had proved its sphericity and approached 
the Spice Islands from the east. For centuries, now, the two 
great oceans were the scene.s of grand and u.H(‘ful maritime 
expeditions. The tropical islands of ihe Pacillc arose, one by 
one, from the bosom of the sea, to reward tlie navigator or 
relieve the outcast. The Sjumish, by dint of cruelty and 
rapacity, filled their famous AManilla galleon.s and Acapulco 
treasure-ships with the spoils of warfare and the legitimate 
fruits of trade. The English, seeking to annoy a nation with 
whom, though not at war, they were certainly not at peace, 
sent against their golden fleets the piratical squadrons of Anson, 
Drake, and H'lwkins. For years property was not safe upon the 
sea, and trading-ships went armed, while the armed vessels of 
nations turned buccaneers. The Portuguese and Dutch coioni^^d 
the coasts and islands of India, Spain sent Cortex and Pttarro 
to Mexico and Peru, and England drove the Paritana acrosa a 
stormy sea to Plymouth, Commerce waa apread over the world, 
and Civilization and Christianity were iotrodneed into tho 
desert and the vrildemen. Two oentoriea now, and »te*m 
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made the Atlantic Ocean a ferrj-transit, and the electric tele- 
graph has now made its three thousand miles of salt water but 
as one link in that girdle which Shakspeare foresaw and which 
Puck promised to perform. The cable is complete and in 
working-order from New Orleans to Sebastopol. 

Having thus rapidly described what the ocean once was in 
man’s estimation, and having cursorily traced the steps by 
which it has taken its place in the world’s economy, it remains 
for us to say what the ocean now is, and what place it now 
holds. It is the peaceful Highway of Nations, — a highway with- 
out tax or toll. Were the noble idea of the late Secretary Marcy 
adopted by all nations, private property upon the sea would be 
sacred even in time of war. If the distances be considered, 
the sea is the safest and most commodious route from spot to ^ 
spot, whether for merchandise or man. It has given up its 
secrets, with perhaps the single exception of its depth, and, like 
the lightning and the thunderbolt, has submitted to the yoke. 
Though still sublime in its immensity and its power, it has lost 
those features of character which once made it mysterious and 
fantastic, and has become the sober and humdrum pathway of 
traffic. Mail-routes are as distinctly marked upon its surface as 
the equator, or the meridian of Greenwich: steamships leave 
their d<)cks punctually at the stroke of noon. The monsters 
that plough its waters have been hunted by man till the race is 
well nigh exhausted ; for the leviathan which frightened the 
ancients is the whale which has illuminated the moderns. The 
chant of the sirens is hushed, and in its place are heard the 
clatter of rushing paddle-wheels, the fog-whistle on the banks, the 
song of the forecastle, the yo-ho of sailors toiling at the ropes, 
the salute in mid-ocean, — sometimes — alas ! — the minute-gun at 
sea. The romance and fiible that once had here their chosen 
home, have fled to the caves and taken refuge amid the grottos ; 
and the legends that were lately told of the ocean would now 
be out of place even in a graveyard Or a haunted house. 
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' The Sailor, to whoim once the route was • trackless and un- 
trodden, now consults a volume of charts which he has obtained 
from the National Observatory, and finds his course laid out 
upon data derived from analogy and oft-repeated experience. 
He takes this or that direction in accordance with known facts 
of the prevalence of winds or the motion of currents. He 
keeps a record of his own experience, that in its turn it may 
be useful to others. He has plans and surveys which give him 
the bearings of every port, the indentations of every coast, the 
soundings of every pass. Beacons warn him of reefs and 
sunken rocks, and buoys mark out liis course through the shal- 
lows of sounds and straits. A modern light-house costs a million 
dollars, and a breakwater involves the finances of a state. If a 
anew light-house is erected, or is the warning lamp for any reason 
discontinued, upon any coast, the fact is made known to the 
commerce of all nations by a “Notice to Mariners,” inserted in 
the marine department of the newspapers most likely to meet 
their eye. A vessel at sea is safer from spoliation than is the 
traveller upon the high road or the sojourner in a city ; for 
there are robbers and depredators everywhere upon the land, 
while there is not a pirate on the ocean. Tlu‘rc are well-laden 
treasure-ships in the Panama and California waters* as in the 
times of Drake and Anson; but the world is much ohler than it 
was, and buccaneers and flibustiers now only infest the land. 

In short, the ocean, once a formidable and ropellant element, 
now furnishes Christian food and healthful employment to 
millions. Instead of serving to affright ami appall the dwtdlern 
upon the continents which it surrounds, it renders their atmo- 
sphere more respirable, it affords them safe conveyance, and 
raises for them a school of heroes. The ocean, then, haft a 
history: it has a past worth narrating, adventures worth telling, 
and it has played a part in the advancement of scienee, in the 
extension of geographical knowledge, in the spread of civiliaa- 
tiori and the progress of discovery, which it is eminently worth 
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our while to ponder and digest. Its gradual submission to in- 
vasion from the land, its successive surrender of the islands in 
the tropics and the ice-mountains at the poles, its slow but 
certain release of its secrets, its final abandonment of its ex- 
clusiveness, form — with a multitude of attendant incidents, acci- 
dents, battles, disasters, shipwrecks, famines, robberies, mutinies, 
piracies — the theme and purpose of these pages. 

Although the ocean has lost its terrors and has given up its 
dominion of dread over the mind of man, it is still poetic, and 
has been often made to assume a profound moral significance 
and furnish apt religious illustrations. In this connection, we 
cannot do better tlian to quote, from Dr. Greenwood’s “Poetry 
and Mystery of the Sea,” a passage which strongly and beauti- 
fully enforces this view : — 

“‘The sea is his, and He made it,’ cries the Psalmist ot 
Israel, in one of those bursts of enthusiasm in wdiich he so 
often expresses the whole of a vast subject by a few simple 
words. Whose else, indeed, could it be, and by whom else could 
it have been made? Who else can heave its tides and appoint 
its bounds? Who else can urge its mighty waves to madness 
>\ith the breath and wings of the tempest, and then speak to it 
again in amiaster’s accents and bid it be still? Who else could 
have p(\)j)led it with its countless inhabitants, and caused it to 
bring forth its various productions, and filled it from its deepest 
bod to its expanded suifacc, filled it from its centre to its re- 
motest shores, filled it >o the brim with beauty and mystery and 
power? Majestic Ocean! Glorious Sea ! No created being 
rules thee or made tbcc. 

“ What is there more sublime than the ti'ackless, desert, all- 
surrouuding, unfathomable sea ? W hat is there more peacefully 
sublime than the calm, gently-heaving, silent sea? What is 
there more terribly sublime than the angry, dashing, foaming 
^sea? Power — resistless, overwhelming power— is its attribute 
and its expression, whether in the careless, conscious grandeur 
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of its deep rest, or the wild tumult of its excited wrath. It is 
awful when its crested waves rise up to make a compact with 
the black clouds and the howling winds, and the thunder and 
the thunderbolt, and they sweep on, in the joy of their dread 
alliance, to do the Almighty’s bidding. And it is awful, too, 
■when it stretches its broad level out to meet in (|uiet union the 
bended sky, and show in the line of meeting the vast rotundity 
of the world. There is majesty in its wide expanse, separating 
and enclosing the great continents of the earth, occupying two- 
thirds of the whole surface of the globe, penetrating the land 
with its bays and secondary seas, and receiving the constantly- 
pouring tribute of every river, of every shore. There is 
majesty in its fulness, never diminishing and never increasing. 
Jhere is majesty in its integrity, — for its whole vast substance is 
uniform in its local unity, for there is but one ocean, and the 
inhabitants of any one maritime spot may visit the inhabitants 
of any other in the wide world. Its depth is sublime : who can 
sound it? Its, strength i.s sublime: what fabric of man can 
resist it? Its voice is sublime, whether in the prolonged 
song of its ripple or the stern music of its roar, — whether it 
utters its hollow and melancholy tones within a labyrinth of 
wave-worn caves, or thunders ai ihe base of some huge promon- 
tory, or beats against a toihng vessel’s sides, lulling the voyager 
to rest with the strains of its wild monotony, or dies aw’ay, with 
the calm and fading twilight, in gentle murmurs on some 
sheltered shore. 

“ The sea possesses beauty, in richness, of its own ; it borrows 
it from earth, anu air, and heaven. Tiic clouds lend it tlte 
various dyes of their wardrobe, and throw down upon it the 
broad masses of their shadows as they go sailing and sweeping 
by. The rainbow laves in it its many-colored feet. The $un 
loves to visit it, and tlie moon and the glittering brotherhood of 
planets and stars, for they delight themselves in iu beauty. 
The sunbeams return from it in showers of dUmonds and 
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glances of fire ; the moonbeams find in it a pathway of silver, 
where they dance to and fro, with the breezes and the waves, 
through the livelong night. It has a light, too, of its own, — ^a 
soft and sparkling light, rivaling the stars; and often does the 
ship which cuts its surface leave streaming behind a Milky Way 
of dim and uncertain lustre, like that which is shining dimly 
above. It harmonizes in its forms and sounds both with the 
night and the day. It cheerfully reflects the light, and it unites 
solemnly with the darkness. It imparts sweetness to the music 
of men, and grandeur to the thunder of heaven. What land- 
scape is so beautiful as one upon the borders of .the sea ? The 
spirit of its loveliness is from the waters where it dwells and 
rests, singing its spells and scattering its charms on all tlie 
coasts. What rocks and cliffs are so glorious as those which 
are washed by the chafing sea? What groves and fields and 
dwellings are so enchanting as those which stand by the refle(?t- 
ing sea ? 

*^If we could sec the great ocean as it can be seen by no 
mortal eye, beholding at one view what we are now obliged to 
visit in detail and spot by spot, — if we could, from a flight fiir 
higher than the eagle’s, view the immense surface of the deep 
all spread out beneath us like a universal chart, — what an in- 
finite v ariety such a scene would display ! Here a storm would 
be raging, the thunder bursting, the waters boiling, and rain 
and foam and fire all mingling together ; and here, next to this 
scene of magnificent confusion, we should see the bright blue 
waves glittering iu the sun and clapping their hands for very 
gladness. Here we should see a cluster of green islands set 
like jewels in the bosom of the sea; and there we should see 
broad shoals and gray rocks, fretting the billows and threaten- 
ing the mariner. Here we should discern a ship propelled by 
the steady wind of the tropics, and inhaling the almost visible 
odors which diffuse themselves around the Spice Islands of the 
East; there we should behold a vessel piercing the cold barrier 
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of the North, struggling among hills and fields of ice, and contend- 
ing with Winter in his own everlasting dominion. Nor are the 
ships of man the only travellers we shall perceive upon this 
..mighty map of the ocean. Flocks of sea-birds are passing and 
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repassing, diving for their food or for pastime, migrating from 
shore to shore with unwearied wing and undeviating instinct, 
or wheeling and swarming around the rocks w‘hich they make 
ahve and vocal by their numbers and their clanging cries. 

We shall behold new wonders and riches when wo investigate 
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tho sea-shore* We shall find both beauty for the eye and food 
for the body, in the varieties of shell-fish which adhere in 
myriads to the rocks or form their close dark burrows in the 
sands. In some parts of the world we shall see those houses of 
'Stone which the little coral-insect rears up with patient in- 
dustry from the bottom of the waters, till they grow into for- 
midable rocks and broad forests whose branches never wave 
and whose leaves never fall. In other parts we shall see those 
pale, glistening pearls which adorn the crowns of princes and 
are woven in the hair of beauty, extorted by the relentless 
grasp of man from the hidden stores of ocean. And spread 
round every coast there are beds of flowers and thickets of 
plants, which the dew does not nourish, and which man has not 
sown, nor cultivated, nor reaped, but which seem to belong to 
the floods alone and the denizens of the floods, until they are 
thrown up by the surges, and we discover that even the dead 
spoils of the fields of ocean may fertilize and enrich the fields 
of earth. They have a life, and a nourishment, and an economy 
of their own ; «and we know little of them, except that they are 
there, in their briny nurseries, reared up into luxuriance by 
what would kill, like a mortal poison, the vegetation of the land. 

There is mystery in the sea. There is mystery in its depths. 
It is unlathomed, and, perhaps, unfathomable. Who can tell, 
who shall know, how near its pits run down to the central core 
of the world? Who can tell what wells, what fountains, are 
there, to which the fountains of the earth are but drops? Who 
shall say whence the ocean derives those 'iiexhaustible supplies 
of salt which so impregnate its waters that all the rivers of 
the earth, pouring into it from Ce time of the creation, have 
npt been able to freshen them? What undescribed monsters, 
what unimaginable shapes, may be roving in the profoundest 
places of the sea, never seeking — and perhaps, from their 
nature, never able to seek — the upper waters and expose them- 
selves to the gaze of man! What glittering riches, what heaps 
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of gold, what stores of gems, there must be soAttered in lavish 
profusion in the ocean’s lowest bed ! What spoils from all cli- 
mates, what works of art from all lands, hate been engulfed 
by the insatiable and reckless waves ! Who shall go down to 
examine and reclaim this uncounted and idle wealth? Who 
bears the keys of the deep ? 

“And oh! yet more affecting to the heart and mysterious to 
the mind, what companies of human beings are looked up in 
that wide, weltering, unsearchable grave of the sea ! Where 
are the bodies of those lost ones over whom the melancholy 
waves alone have been chanting requiem ? What shrouds were 
wrapped round the limbs of beauty, and of manhood, and of 
placid infancy, when they were laid on the dark floor of that 
secret tomb? Where are the hones, the relics, of the brave and 
the timid, the good and the bad, the parent, the child, the wife, 
the husband, the brother, the sister, the lover, which have been 
tossed and scattered and buried by the washing, wasting, 
wandering sea? The journeying winds may sigh as year after 
year they pass over their beds. The solitary rain-cloud may 
weep in darkness over the mingled remains which lie strewed in 
that unwonted cemetery. But who shall tell the bereaved to 
what spot their affections muy cling? And where shall human 
tears be shed throughout that solemn sepulchre ? It is mystery 
all. When shall it be resolved? Who shall find it out? Who 
but He to whom the wildest waves listen reverently, and to 
whom all nature bows ; lie who shall one day speak, and bo 
heard in ocean s profoundest caves ; to whom tlie deep, even the 
lowest deep, shall give up its dead, when the sun shall sicken, 
and the earth and the isles shall languish, and the heavens bo 
rolled together like a scroll, and there shall l>c NO MORK 8RA !’* 
It now remains for us to invcstig.<ito the origin of navigaticn, 
as preliminary to our subject, and then to eommence the task 
b^foro with the hiMory of No»b, the fint mmaii, ud the 
Ark, the vessel he commanded* 
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THE OflfilN OF NAVIGATION— Til R NAUTILUS — THE SPLIT REED AND BEETLE— 
THE BEAVrR ILOATINO UPON A LOG— THE HOLLOW TREE— THE FIRST CANOB 
— THE FLOATING Nn.<«JIELL — THE OAR— THE RUDDER— THE SAIL — TUB TBA- 
IilTION OF THE FIRST SAIL-BOAT. 

Tub origin of navigation is unknown. It has baffled the re» 
search of antiquaries, for tlic simple reason that men sailed 
upon the sea before they committed the records of their history 
to [lapcr, or that such records, if any existed, were swept away 
and lost in the periods of anarchy which succeeded. Imagi- 
nation has suggested that the nautilus, or Portuguese man-of- 
war, ra’sing its tiny sail and floating off before the breeze, first 
pointed out to man the use v.hich might be made of the wind as 
a propelli’ig force; that a split reed, following the current of 
some tranquil stream and transporting a beetle over its glassy 
surface, was the first canoe, while the beetle was the first sailor. 
Mythology represents Hercules as sailing in a boat formed of 
the hide of a Hon, and translates ships to the skies, where they 
still figure among the constellations, table makes Atlas claim 
the invention of the oar, and gives to Tiphys, the pilot of the 
Argo, the invention of the rudder. The attributing of these 
discoveries and iinprovcinents to particular individuals doubt- 
less afforded pastime to poets in ages when poetry was more 
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popular than history. Instead of trusting to these fanciful 
authorities, we may form a very rational theory upon the matter 
in the following manner : — 

Whether it was an insect that floated on a leaf across a 
rivulet and was stranded on the bank, or a beaver carried down 
a river upon a log, or a bear borne away upon an iceberg, that 
lirst awakened man to the conception of trusting himself 
fearlessly upon the water, it is highly probable that ho learned 
from animals, whose natural olenient it is, the manner of sup- 
porting Ills body upon it and of forcing his way through it. A 
frog darting away from tlio rim of a pond and striking out with 
his fore-legs may have suggested swimming, and the beaver 
floating on a log may have suggested following bis example. 
The log may not have b(‘on sufiici<^ntly buoyant, and tlio adven- 
turer may have added to its buoyaiH‘y l)y using bis arms and 
legs. Even to this day the Indians of our own country cross 
a rapid stream by chisping the trunk of a tree with the left log 
and arm and propelling themselves with the right. Thus tlio 
first step was taken ; and the second was either to place several 
logs together, thus forming a raft, and raising its sides, or to 
make use of a tree hollowed out by nature. Many trees grow 
hollow naturally, such as oak.^, liin(*s, i>eeehes, and willows; and 
it Avould not require a d( gree of adaptation heyoiul the capacity 
of a savage, to fit them to float and move upon the water. The 
next step was probably to hollow* out hy art a sound log, thus 
imitating the trunk which had been eroded by time and decay. 
And, in making this step from the sound to the hollow log, the 
primitive mariners may liavc been assisted by observing how an 
empty nut-shell or an inverted tortoise-shell flouted upon the 
water, preserving their inner surface dry and protecting such 
objects as their size enabled them to carry. It has been aptly 
remarked that this first step was the greatest of all, — for the 
trj.nsitlon from the liollow tree to the ship*of4he-line is not so 
difficult as the transition from nonentity to the hollotr tree.” 
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The first object for obtaining motion upon the water must 
^evidently have been to enable the navigator to cross a river, — not 
to ascend or descend it; as it is apparent he would not seek the 
-means of following or stemming its current while the same 
purpose could be more easily served by walking along the shore. 
It is not difficult to suppose that the oar was suggested by the 
.legs of a frog or the fins of a fish. The early navigator, seated 
in his hollow tree, might at first seek to propel himself with his 
hands, and might then artificially lengthen them by a piece 
of wood fashioned in imitation of the hand and arm, — a long 
pole terrnimating in a thin fiat blade. Here was the origin of 
the modern row-boat, one of the most graceful inventions of man. 



From the oar to the rudder the transition was easy, for the 
•^oar is in itself a rudder, and was for a long time used as one. 
It must hav(' been observed at an early day that a canoe in 
motion was ilivortod from its direct course by jdunging an oar 
into the w'ater and suffering it to remain there. It must have 
been observed, too, that an oar in or towards the stern was more 
effective in giving a new direction to the canoe than an oar in 
any other place. It was a natural suggestion of prudence, then, 
to assign this duty to one particular oarsman, and to place him 
altogether at the stern. 

The sail is not so easily accounted for. An ancient tradition 
relates that a fisherman and his sweotlieart, allured from the 
shore in the hope of discovering an island, and surprised by a 
tempest, were in imminent danger of destruction. Their only oar 
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was wrenched from the grasp of the fisherman, and the frait 
bark was thus left to the mercy of the waves. The maiden 
raised her white veil to protect herself and her lover from 
the storm; the wind, inflating this fragile garment, impelled 
them slowly but surely towards the coast. Their aged sire, the 
tradition continues, suddenly seized with prophetic inspiration, 
exclaimed, The future is unfolded to my view ! Art is ad- 
vancing to perfection ! My children, you have discovered a 
powerful agent in navigation. All nations will cover the ocean 
with their fleets and wander to distant regions. Men, dilfering 
in their manners and separated by seas, will disembark upon 
peaceful shores, and import thence foreign science, superfluities, 
and art. Then shall the mariner fearlessly cruise over tho 
immense abyss and discover new lands and unknown seas ! 
Though we may admire the foresight of this patriarch, wo 
cannot applaud him for choosing a moment so inopportune for 
exercising his peculiar gift : it would certainly have heen inoro 
natural to aflbrd some comfort to his weatlier-bcaten children. 
The legend even goes on to state that he at once fixed a polo 
in the middle of tho canoe, and, attaching to it a [)icce of cloth, 
invented the first sail-boat. Mythology assigns a diflen'iit, 
though similar, origin to the Mvention : — Iris, seeking her son 
in a bark which slie impelled by oars, perc(‘ived that the wind 
inflated her garments and gently forced her in tiie direction in 
which she was going. 

No research would bring the investigator to conclusions 
more satisfactory than these. The fact would still renmin, 
tlmt the first meniion in profane historyof constructions moving 
upon the water, is many centuries subsequent to tho period 
in which the idea of building such constructions must bo pro^ 
sumed to have been first conceived. It would consequently bo 
idle to vote more space to this subject; and we proceed at 
once, therefore, to the first of recorded vonturec upon tho ooo* 
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THB FLOOD AKD THE DUILDINO OP THE AKK— THE AIICUMEXT3 OP IXFIDELITt 
AGAINST A UNIVERSAL DELVOB—TIIE MATERIAL OF WHICH THE ARK WAS 
BUILT— ITS CAPACITV, DIMENSIONS, AND FORM— ITS PROPORTIONS COPIED III 
MODERN OCEAN STEAMERS, 

Tiik earliest mention of the sea made in history occurs in the 
first chapter of Genesis. During the period of chaos, and before 
tlic creation of light, darkness was upon the face of the deep, 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 
Upon the third* day the waters under the heavens W’crc gathered 
together in one place and were called* Seas ; the dry land appeared 
ami was called Earth. The waters were commanded to. bring 
forUi abundantly the moving creature that hath life; and, upon 
the creation of manll the image of God, dominion was given him 
over the fish of the sea, the fowl of the air, and every creepmg 
thing that ereepeth upon the earth. 

In the year of the world 156 G— according to the generally 

accepted computation — God determined to destroy man and all 

creeping thiiiL^s and the fowls of the air, for He said, It 

repenteth me that I have made them.” Noah alone found 

grace in the eyes of the Lord, and was instructed to build him 

an ark of gopher-wood three hundred cubits in length, fifty in 

breadth, and thirty in height. It was to consist of three stories, 

divided into rooms, to contain one door and one window, and 

was to be smeared within and without with pitch. Noah vias 

engaged one hundred years in constructing the ark,— from tho 

.age of five hundred to that of six hundred years,— and when it 
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was fully completed he gathered his family into it, with pairs of 
*11 living creatures. Then were the fountains of the great deep 
broken up and the windows of heaven opened. The rains de- 
scended during forty days and forty nights. The waters arose 
and lifted up the ark frbm the earth. The mountains were covered 
to a depth of twenty-two feet, and all flesh died that moved 
upon the earth : Noah alone remained alive, and they that were 
with him in the ark. 

The flood commenced in the second month of Noah's six 
hundredth year. During five months the waters prevailed ; in 
the seventh the ark rested upon the summit of Mount Ararat. 
In the tenth month the tops of the mountains were seen ; in the 
eleventh Noah sent forth a dove, whicli speedily returned, hav- 
ing found no rest for the sole of her foot ; on the seventeenth day 
ho again sent forth the dove, which returned, bringing an olive- 
jeaf in her bill, and, being again sent forth, returned no more. 
On the first day of the first month of his six hundred and first 
year, Noah removed the covering of the ark and saw that the face 
of the ground was dry. Toward the close of the second month 
the earth was dried, juid Noah w ent forth with his sons, his wife, 
and his sons' wives. Ho built an altar and offered burnt-offer- 
ings of every beast and fowl to the Lord. God then made a 
promise to Noah that he would no more destroy the earth by 
flood, and stretched the rainbow in the clouds in token of this 
solemn covenant between himself and the children of men. 

Such is the scriptural history of the Deluge, — the first great 
'^dironological event in the annals of the world after the Creation. 
Tlio investigations of philosophy and of infidelity into the 
accuracy of the Mosaic account have resulted in furnishing 
oonfinuation of the most direct and positive kind. The prin- 
cipal objections of cavillers turn upon three points: 1st, the 
absence of any concurrent testimony by the profane writers of 
antiquity j 2d, the apparent impossibility of accounting for 
the quantity of water necessary to overflow the whole earth to 
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the depth stated; and, 8d, the necdlessncss of a umvoml 
deluge, as the- same purpose might have been answered by t! 
pOTtial one. These objections may bo briefly considered hero. 

1. The absence of positive testimony from profane historians. 
However true it may be that there is no consecutive account of 

^ho. Deluge except that given in the Bible, it is certab that 
records relating to the ark had been preserved among the 
early nations of the world and in the general system of Gentilo 
mythology. Plutarch mentions the dove that was sent forth 
from the ark. The Greek fable of Deucalion and Pyrrha is 
absolutely the same as the scriptural narrative of Noah and hu 
wife. The Egyptians carried their deity, upon occasions of 
solemnity, in an ark or boat, and this ark was called “ Baris," 
from the name of a mountain upon which, doubtless, in their 
own legend, the Egyptian ark had rested, as did the scriptural 
ark upon Mount Ararat. The Temple of Scsostris was 
fashioned after the model of the a. V, and was consecrated to 
Osiris at Theba. This name of Tlicba given to a city is an 
important point, for Theba was the appellation of the ark 
itself. The same name was borne by numerous cities in 
Bocotia, Attica, Ionia, Syria, and Italy ; and the city of Apa- 
mea, in Phrygia, was originally called Kiboto.s, or Ark, in 
memory of the Deluge. Tliis fact shows that the tradition of 
the Deluge was preserved in Asia Minor from a very remote 
antiquity. In India, ancient mythological books have boon 
shown to contain fragmentary accounts of some great overflow 
corresponding in a remarkable degree with that given by Moses.' 
The Africans, the Chinese, and the American Indians even, 
have traditions of a flood in the early annals of the world, and 
of the preservation of the human race and of nnimabi|l UtlMro 
by means of an ark. It is impossible to UCOOant fpr tho ahlvftN 
sality of this legend, unless the fact of tho Dolttgo Iw n^nttlid. 

2. The apparent . material imfKiiibility of prodttdlii| inilor 
in snffic/ent quantity to overflow tho Cftrth. Tho neaiis by 
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which the flood was produced are stated in the Mosaic narrative: 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up, and the windows 
of heaven were opened ; that is, tho water rushed out from the 
bowels of the earth, where it had been confined, and the clouds 
poured forth their rains. This would seem to be a sufiicient 
explanation, if any explanation of an event clearly miraculous 
and supernatural be necessary at all. It has been discovered, 
however, that the Deluge might have been caused, and might at 
any time be repeated, by a very simple process. It has been 
demonstrated that the various seas and oceans which invest tho 
two principal hemispheres, contain water enough to overfiow tho 
land and cover the highest mountains to the depth of twenty-two 
feet, were their temperature merely raised to a degree equal to 
that of the shallow tropical seas ! Were tho Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans suddenly warmetl to a point perfectly compatible 
with the maintenance of animal life, they would expand suf- 
ficiently to overflow the Cordilleras and the Alps. 

3. The nccdlessness of a universal deluge, as a partial ono 
would have answered all purposes. That tlic Deluge was 
universal is distinctly statetl by Scripture. Had not God 
intended it to be so, he would hardly have instructed Noah 
to spend a hundred years in t)io construction of an ark : a spot 
of the earth yet uninhabited by man might have been desig- 
nated, where Noah could have gathered his family ; there would 
have been no nece.^>ity for shutting up pairs of all animals in 
the ark with which to rc-stock the earth, for they could have 
been easily brought from the parts of the earth not overflowed 
into those that were. Then we are told that the water 
ascended twenty-two feet above the highest mountains,— -u 
distinct physical proof that the whole earth was inundutedy for 
water then, as now, would seek its level, and ntust, by tho lows 
of gravity, spread itself over the rest of the ourth, ttnieiMiy 
ind:jed, it were retained there by a miracle; and in this OUSb 
Moses would certainly have menUoned it, as bo did tbe siupeii- 
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sion of the laws of nature in the case of the waters of the Red 
Sea, Then, again, had the Deluge been partial and confined to 
the neighborhood of the Euphrates and Tigris, it would be 
impossible to account for the fact that in remote countries — in 
Italy, France, Germany, England, the United States— there 
have been found, in places far from the sea, and upon the tops 
of high mountains, the teeth and bones of animals, fishes in an 
entire condition, sea-shells, ears of corn, &c., petrified. The 
explanation of this has always been derived from the circum- 
stance of a universal deluge. The fact^ too, already mentioned, 
that the Chinese, the Greeks, and the Indians have traditions 
of a deluge, seems to be conclusive evidence that that terrible 
dispensation was not confined to the district which was at that 
period v^.criptural ground, but visited alike Palestine and Peru,. 
Canaan and Connecticut. 

We now return to the ark, the period of whose completion* 
we have already given, — the year of the world 1656, or the year 
before Christ 21148. Three points are now to be considered: — 
the material of which it was built, its capacity and dimensions, 
and its form. 

1. The Material of which ittvas built. The Mosaic account 
says expressly that it was built of gopher-wood ; but it has 
never been satisfactorily determined what wood is meant by the 
terra gopher.’’ Numerous interpretations have been placed upon 
it: by one authority it is rendered “timber squared by the 
workman;” by another, “timber made from trees which shoot 
out quadrangular branches in the same horizontal line,” such 
as cedar and fir; by another, “smoothed or planed timber;” by 
another, “wood that does not readily decay,” such as boxwood 
or ccdai ; by another, “the wood of such trees as 'abound with 
resinous, inflammable juices, as the cedar, fir, cypress, pine, &c. 
That the ark was built of cedar would seem to be probable^ 
from the fact that .this wood corresponds more than any other 
with the numerous significations given to the term “ gopher,” aa 
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it is quadrangular in its branches, durable, almost incorruptible^ 
resinous, and highly inflammable ; from the fact, too, that it is 
abundant in Asia, and known to have been employed by the 
Assyrians and Egyptians in the construction of ships. One or 
two authorities, however, maintain that the ark was made of 
the wood of the cypress, their grounds being that the cypress 
was considered by the ancients the roost durable vrood against 
rot and worms; that it abounded in Assyria, where the ark was 
probably built; and that it was frequently employed in the 
construction of ships, especially by Alexander, who built a 
whole fleet from the cypress groves in the neighborhood of 
Babylon. 

2. lU Capacity and Dimensions. The proportions of the 
ark, as given in the sacred volume, have been examined and com- 
pared with the greatest precision by the most learned and accu- 
rate calculators ; and, assuming the cubit to have been of the 
value of eighteen inches of the present day, it follows that the ark 
was four hundred and fifty feet long, by seventy-five wide, by forty- 
five high. From these data its burden has been deduced, and is 
now understood to have been forty-two thousand four hundred 
and thirteen tons. Such a construction would have allowed 
ample room for the eight persons who were to irdiabit it, — Noah 
and his wife, Shem, Ilam, ami Japheth, and their wives, — about 
two hundred and fifty pair of four-footed beasts, the fowls of the 
air, such reptiles and insects as could not live underwater, together 
with the food necessary for their subsistence for a twelvemonth. It 
has been doubted whether Noah took with him into the ark speci- 
mens of all living creatures. It is reasonable to suppose that, as 
the world was nearly seventeen centuries ohl, the animal creation 
had spread itself over a large portion of the antediluvian earth, 
and that certain species had consequenHy become indigenous in 
certain climates. It is therefore probable that many specici 
wore nut to bo found in the country where Noah dwelt and 
T^hcro he built the ark. Wo aro not told in tho Bible that any 
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kind of animals were brought from a distance,— a fact which 
renders it probable that Noah only saved pairs of the species 
which had become natives of the territbry which he inhabited. 
This would be to suppose that many species perished in the flood 
and were consequently never renewed, — a supposition which de- 
rives strong support from the numerous discoveries made in 
modern times of the exuviie of animals which no longer exist, 
and whose destruction is attributed to the Deluge. A list of 
such extinct species was drawn up by Cuvier. 

The presumptive evidence whieh may be adduced in support 
of the scriptural history of the preparation of the ark is very 
strong; it is, iiuloed, the only solution of an otherwise itiMiper- 
able difficulty. The early records oi the whole Gentile wtudd, 
as has been stated, concur in declaring the fact of a universal 
deluge; and yet tlie human race and all the more useful and 
important species of animals survivcnl it. Now, the people of 
those times liad no ships and were totally umicqiiaintiMl with 
navigation: it is evident, therefore, that they were n»'t >aved by 
vessels in ordinary use. Even though we were lo sup[M.>se them 
possessed of shipping, it is impossible to believe that they 
would or could have provisioned ihoin for a year’s crui>e, unh*s» 
w^c suppose them to have be-'U forewarned precisely as Moses 
relates : and it is certainly as easy to believe the whole of the 
Bible narrative as a portion. Such a structure as the ark, for the 
preservation and sustenance of the human race and of the animal 
kingdom, seems, then, to have been absolutely indispensable. 

3. Its Form, From the dimensions given in (ho sixth chapter 
of Genesis, it is evident that the ark had the .shape of an oblong 
square, with a sloping roof and a flat bottom; that it was fur* 
nished with neither helm, mast, nor oars; that it was iiiicndiHl 
to lie upon the water without rolling, and formeil lo float rather 
than to sail. Its proportions, it has been remarked, nearly 
agree with those of the human figure, — three hundred cubits in 
length being six timc.s its breadth, fifty cubits, and the average 
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length of the human frame being to its width as six is to one. 
Now, the bo(Jy of a man lying in the water flat on liis back will 
float with little or no exertion. It would appear, therefore, that 
similar proportions would suit a vessel whose purpose was floating 
only. It is not necessary to suppose that the ark had to contend 
witli cither storm or wind. The waves of \vater lying to the 
depth of a few fathoms upon a submerged continent could not, 
at any rate, be compared in violence to those of the ocean. 
The gathering of the flood lasted but forty days, and although 
the ark floated for a year, nearly eleven months wore occupied 
in the subsidence of the water. It is probable that the ark was 
gradually and slowly surrounded by the advancing tide, was 
quietly lifted up upon its surface, that it hovered about the spot 
where it was constructed, and finally, upon the disappearance of 
the water, settled as quietly back upon its broad basis and pro- 
jecting supports. 

It ir a curious fact that many minds which have refused to 
accept the evidences of a communication between God and man 
in tiic instances of Closes and of our Savior, admit the strong 
probability of a communication having passed from God to 
Noah. The chain of argument is indeed exceedingly strong. 
Mr. Taylor thus seeks to establish the fact that the Deity did, 
ill the case of Noah, condescend to make known his intentions 
to man. “Was the Deluge,” he asks, “a real occurrence? All 
mankind ackno>\ ledge it. Wherever tradition has been main- 
tained, wherever written records are preserved, wherever com- 
memorative rites have been instituted, what has been their 
subject ? The Deluge : — deliverance from destruction by a flood. 
The savage and the sage agree in this : North and South, East 
and West, relate the danger of their great ancestor from over- 
whelming waters. But he was saved : and how ? By personal 
exertion? By long-continued swimming? By concealment in 
the highest mountains? No: but by enclosure in a large float- 
ing edifice of his own construction. But this labor was long : 
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it was not the work of a day : he must have foreseen so as- 
tonishing an event a considerable' time previous to its actual 
occurrence. Whence/iid he receive this foreknowledge? Did 
the earth inform him that at twenty, thirty, forty years' distance 
it would disgorge a flood ? Surely not. Did the stars announce 
that they would dissolve the terrestrial atmosphere in terrific 
rains ? Surely not. Whence, then, had Noah his foreknowledge ? 
Did he begin to build when the first showers descended? It was 
too late. Had he been accustomed to rains, formerly? Why 
think them now of importance? Had he never seen rain?’ 
What could induce him to provide against it? Why this year 
more than last year ? Why last year more than the year before? 
These inquiries arc direct: we cannot flinch from the fact. 
Erase it from the Mosaic records, still it is recorded in Greece, 
in Egypt,, in India, in Ilritain; it is registere<l in the very mrra 
of tlie pagan world. Go, infidel, tak(^ your choice of difticultios; 
either disparage all mankiml as fools, ns willing dupes to 
superstitio?is <‘ommcmoration, or allow that this fact, this ond 
fact, is established hy testimony abumhiniiy sufficient; but re- 
member that if it bo established, it imjdies a cominunivativn 
fro. a God >0 mail. Who could inform Xoab ? Why did not 
that great patriarch provide again.^t fire? against earlhquakt's? 
against exqd.^ioiH ? Wh\ against water? why .against a deluge? 
Away with su!)terfug'’ ! confess frankly It was the dictation of 
Deity. Say that II ? only who made the worbl could predict the 
time and causes of tins devastation, that !!<* only couM exeito 
the hope of restoration, or suggf*»t. a in *thol of tleiiv'crance.** 

It is a ren. likable fact, and ono which goes far ti> support the 
argument often urged to combat the opinions of atheists, that (he 
ark- could not have been built by man, unassisted by the divine 
intelligonce, at that age of tlie world,— that the ark, tfio first 
and largest ship ever built, had precisely the same proportions 
as the ocean steamers of our own day. Its dimensions were, as 
we have said, throe hundred cubitSi by fifty, by thirty. Those of 
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several of thf fleetest Atlantic mail steamers are three hundred 
feet in length, fifty feet in breadth of beam, and twenty^eight 
and a half in depth. They have, like the ark, upper, lower, and 
middle stories. It is, to say the least, singular, that the ship- 
builders of the present day, neglecting the experience acquired 
by man from forty-two centuries spent more or less upon the 
sea, should so directly and unreservedly return to the model of 
the vessel constructed to outride the Flood. It was therefore 
with obvious propriety that, at one of the late convivial meet- 
ings in Knglarifl during the preparations for laying the telegraphic 
cable, aft('r due honor had been paid to the celebrities of the 
occasion and the moment, after the liealtb of the Queen and the 
memory of Columbus bad been pledged and drunk, a toast W’as 
oftcred to our great ancestor Noab. Tbougli the proposition 
was received with hilarity and the idea seemed to savor some- 
what of a jest, yet tlie patriareb's claims, as the first admiral 
on record, to being the father of seamen and the great originator 
of navigation, were willingly and vociferously acknowledged. 
After ibis recognition — wbieb must, from the circumstances, be 
regal ded as in some measure oflicial and conclusive — we could 
not cmsistently have ventured to withhold from him the first 
place ill this record of the triumphs of thirty centuries. 

4 
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the ships, COMMElirE, ASH NAVir;ATI()X tiK THK PJHKMriAXS — TIIKIK THADi 
WITH OPiIIR-MJ‘“N AM» TY«i:— TllKIU VOVAi;K UOl \1> AUlirA—NKW TYUK— A 
PATlllOTK' PlKE.ViriAN CAPTAIN— THK KiJYPTlAXH AS A MVlCItlMK PKItPI.E — 
THKIK SHIPS AND COMMEIU’K - THK JK\V>— TH El U K'M; K VPH \ - 1 DK VS I PON THK 
SHAPE OF THE EVUTH— THE WOULD AS KNOWN To IHK, HEUUKWS. 

It is upon the sluircs of th<‘ MiMlitiu-ninoun, uliko tlii^ sou of 
the Bible and of invtholotjy. of Mount Ararat and Mount 
(djnipus, — iiinono the PlMenicians. tlie Koyptians, and tin* 
Hebrews, — tiiat we inu>t look lor the earliest tract's ot navigation 
and conmierce. The most cursory inspeoiitin of a map of 
Palestine, Pluenieia, and K;'y|>t will show how admirably th(*se 
countries wen‘ sitiialeti for trade htuh by land and sea. The 
Phfenicians, thoULdi emilim-d to tin* narmw h 1!|, i»f land iouween 
Mount Ijehanon and the MiMliii-rraiiean, a •'afo et>ast 

and the admirable haiborrif >idtm, whih- tlndr neMnilaiiis fur- 
nished them an abundant ‘“Upidy 'd' tlo' b«*>t woods ft.p sbi[»- 
building, d be '■ uifmetl limits of thoir own territory prevented 

them from bidiig tbomselves jirotlueors f)r manufaelurors, a elr- 

cuMistance wbieh naturally led them to ho liie earners of pro- 
ducing aj d jiianulaeturln;; nations whose mantime advatitiioes 
were inferior to llieir own. The fart, al«o, that tlie Jews wen* 
prevented by their government, laws, aitd religion from engaging 
extensively in commerce* ami that the Kgypiiuiw wt?re ctmraeter- 
istically averse to the .siui, augineiiied the eoinmercml supre- 
macy of tb( i’lnemeiuris, -a supremacy reengnmed bath in flu* 
sacred writings and in profane record. 1 . 
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It is now generally conceded that the date of the maritime 
enterprises which rendered the Phoenicians famous in anti(iuity 
must be fixed between the years 1700 and 1100 before Christ. 
The renowned city of Sidon was the centre from which their 
expeditions were sent forth. What was the specific object of 
these excursions, or in what order of time they took place, is but 
imperfectly known : it would appear, however, that their adven- 
turers traded at first with Cyprus and Rhodes, then with Greece, 
Sardinia, Sicily, Gaul, and the coast of Spain upon the Mediter- 
ranean. About 1250 n.c., their ships ventured cautiously 
beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, and founded Cadiz upon a 
coast ashed by the Atlantic. A little later they founded 
establisliiiKuits upon the western coast of Africa. Homer as- 
sorts that at tlio Trcjan War, 1194 n.c., the Phoenicians fur- 
nished the belligerents with many articles of luxury and con- 
Ycniciiee ; and we are told by Scripture that their ships brought 
gold to Sifionioii from < )phir, in 1090 n.c. Tyre seems now to 
have sii])ersedt‘d hidoii, though at what period is not known. It 
had bcHiome a nourishing mart before 000 B.c. ; for Ezekiel, 
who lived at that time, has left a glowing and picturesque de- 
scrij»lif>n of its wealth, which must have proceeded from a long- 
established eoiiinK‘ree, lie enumerates, among the articles used 
in buihling tlio Tyrian ships, the fir-trees of Senir, the cedars of 
Lebanon, the nak.> of Raslian, ilie ivory of the Indies, the linen 
of Egypt, Jnnl the purple of the Isles of Elishah. He mentions, 
as brought to the great emporium from Syria, Damaseus, Greece, 
and Arabia, silver, tin, lead, and vessels ot brass; slaves, horses, 
mules. ear[)t'ts, ebony, ivory, pearls, and silk; wheat, balm, 
honey, oil, and gum; wine, wool, and iron. 

It is about this periotl— 000 me.— that the Phamicians, though 
under Egyptian counuanders, appear to have performed a voyage 
which, if authentic, may justly be regarded as the most important 
in tlieir annals, — a circumnavigation of Africa. The extent of 
this unknown region, and the peculiar aspects of man and nature 
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there, had already drawn toward it in a particular degree the 
attention of tlie ancient world. The manner in which its coasta 
converged, south of the McMlitcrranean and the Red Sea, sug- 
gested tlie idea of a peninsula, the circumnavigation of which 
might be effected even by the limited resources of tlie early 
naval powers. The first attempt in tins direction originated in 
a (juartcr w])ich had been accustomed, from its agricultural avo- 
cations, to hold itself aloof from every species of maritimo 
enterprise. It was undertaken by order of Neeho, king of 
Egypt, — the Pharaoh Necho of the 8cri])tures, — and is recorded 
by Herodotus as follows : 

“\Mien Nocho had desisted from his attempts to join the 
Red Sea with the Mediterranean by means of a eanal at the 
Isthmus of Suez, ho despatehed some vessels, under the guidanee 
of Phamician pilots, with orders to sail down the l\rd Sea and 
follow the coast of Africa: they were to return to Egypt i^y the 
Pdlars of Hercules and the Metliterranean. The I’Uvnleijms, 
therefore, taking their course hy way of the R(‘d Sea, saileil 
on^>ard to the Southern Ocean. I ptm (he appn>a(‘h of autumn 
they landed in Libya and planted corn in tin' place wlo re the’ 
first went ashore. When tir> was ripe they cut it <{o\vtk and 
set sail again. Having in mis manner consumed two years, 
in the third theypassnl the Pillars uf Hercules and returned to 
Eg\pt. Diis story may Iw lu lievt'd |,y others, but m im* it 
appears incrcdihle, for tliey affirm that when they sailed round 
Libya they iiad the sun on their right hand.’*’ 

In the fme of Iler<»dotu>, the (ireeks were unaerjuainted 
>vith tlie plumomcnon of a shadow {filing to the soml),*--oiu‘ 
which the Phienicians wouhl naturally have wilne.ssed had liny 
Hftiiall) passed the ( ajm of (iood Hope, for the sun would have 
hern on theii right iiand. or in the north, and would thus have 
pi’ojectcd shadows to tlie Hoiith. Ah thin iitory was not one likely 
to have been invented in the time of Neebo, it i» the »trongest 
pi*^ )f that ( ould be adduced of the reality of the voyage. Doubts 
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have been raised in modern times upon the accuracy of tlie 
narrative; but the objections are considered as having been 
refuted by Renriell and Ileeren. Bartholomew Diaz has the 
credit of having discovered and liaving been the first to double 
the Capo of Good Hope, in 14SG : it is clear that, if the claims 
of the Phoenician pilots arc to be regarded, Diaz was preceded 
in this path at least twenty centuries. 

. Soon after the date of this voyage, Tyre was besieged and 
destroyed by .Nebuchadnezzar. The inhabitants succeeded in 
escaping with their jiroperty to an island near the shore, where 
they founded New Tyre, which soon surpassed, both in com- 
merce and slii[)ping, tlie city they had abandoned. The 
PlKunicians seem now to have advanced with their system of 
coloinzaliou farther to the south upon the coast of Africa, 
and fariber lo the north upon the coast of Spain. They dis- 
covei'ed the (hissiterides— now tlie Scilly Islands— upon the 
coast of. Cornwall, and retained the monopoly of the trade in 
the tin which they found there. They carried spices and 
perfumes, obtaimnl from Arabia, to Greece, where they were 
em[)loycd (or saerifice and incense. They also sold there the 
nianuraetuHS. purple, and Jewels of lyre and ISidon. Tioin 
Spain they obtained silver, corn, wine, oil, wa.x, wool, and 
fruits. They procured amber in some iilace wliicli they visited 
in the North,— doubtless the slnres of the Haltic. As tlie value 
of this artiele was e(pial to that of gold, tliey desired to retain 
the mono])oly of the trade and to keep all kimwledge of the 
re'^oiis vieldinir it from their commercial rivals, lleiice the 

C5 * o 

st'Ci'ct vu.s nidsl carcliiHy hoariloil. 

A reiiuirkalilc circmustaiicc coimcctotl with the raantirac 
history of the I’lianiiciaiis was their jealousy of the influence of 
foreigners. When a strange ship was observed to keep them com- 
pany at sea, they would either outsail her, or at night change their 
course and disappear. On one occasion a Phoenician captain, 
finding himself pursued by a Roman vessel, ran his ship aground 
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and wrecked her, rather than lose the secret which a capture 
would have revealed. This act was deemed so patriotic that the 
government rewarded him, and compensated him for the loss of 
his vessel. New Tyre was destroyed by Alexander the Great, 
824 B.c. The inhabitants were either put to death or sold as 
slaves, and thus the maritime glory of the Phoenicians came 
to an untimely end. 

Little is known of the construction and equipment of Pliav, 
nician ships. All that can be said with certainty is, that tliere 
were two kinds,— those employed in commerce and those used for 
a distinction, indeed, which all nations, both ancient and 
modern, have found it convenient to make. The hulls of the 
trading-vessels were round, that tliey might carry more goods, 
^while the fighting-sliips were longer and sharp at tin* hotttml. In 
other respects they ju*ohably resembled the vessels of Greece 
and Rome, for which they nndouhtedly furni^luMl models. Of 
these fuller details have readied us, and we shall speak of 
them in their place. The I^lnenieians were hettiT astronomers 
than the unskilful navigators who had preceded tlmu ; for, 
W'hilc these attempted to guide their course l»y the impei lVet aid 
of the constellation known as the (ireat Rear, — some i»f whose 
stars are forty degrees fron tacpole, — the Plueiiieians were the 
first to apply to mariiiim ]»urposes the Lesser Rear, — the group 
which has furnished to more miHlern tiavigalion the North or 
Polar Star. It is not prohahle that they fixed upon this 
particular star, for at that period— 12.V1 year'^ li.r.— it was 
eighteen degrees from the pole, too di.staiil to .serve any positive 
astronomical ]>urpose. 

Wccome now to the EgyptiaiiM as a maritime people in the 
earliest historical periods, of whom we have incidentally said 
that they were characteristically disinclined to ('nter with spirit 
nito any maritime enterprises, whether for commerce or war. 
This may have been owing to the want of proper timber, to 
tbe insalubrity of the sca-ctwatt, and to tho almonee of good 

a 
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harbors ; whil^ the advantages presented by the Nile for inter- 
course and traffic with the interior precluded the necessity of 
resorting to commerce by sea. Sesostris, who lived about 1050 
years before Christ, is supposed to have been the first king who 
overcame the dislike of tlic Egyptians to the 'svatcr. Herodotus 
assigns him a large fleet in the Red Sea, and other historians 
attribute to him lleetsl^pon the Mediterranean. Upon his death, 
his subjects relapsed into their former aversion for commerce. 
Bocchoris, 700 me., imitated and revived his legislation upon 
the subject ; and during the reign of Psammeticus the ports of 
were first opened to foreign ships, and intercourse with 
the Greeks was for tlie first time encouraged. It was Necho, 
the successor of Psammeticus, who employed, 600 B.C., the 
IMicenicians in tlic voyage around Africa of which w’c have^ 
spoken ; and tliis enterprise bespeaks a monarch bent on mari- 
time discovery. Apries, the grandson of Xecho, took the city 
of »Si<lon by storm and defeated the Plicenicians in a sea-fight. It 
is probable tliat the Egyptians, had they continued independent, 
would Inive hoconie distinguished as a commercial peojilo; but 
seventy years afterwards tliey were conquered by the Persians, 
and became sueeessivcly subject to the Macedonians and Romans. 

We pos.sess but little knowledge of the construction and 
(ujuipinent of the Egyptian ships. According to Herodotus, 
they were built of planks of the thorn-tree, fastened together, 
like tiles, w iih a groat number of wooden pins, and W'ere entirely 
w’ithout ribs. On the inside papyrus >vas used for stopping 
the crevices. The sails w^rc made of the papyrus, or of twdsted 
rushes. These vessels w'ere always towed up the Nile, while 
they (losecnded tlie stream in the following manner. The cur- 
rent not acting with sufficient force upon their flat bottoms, the 
sailors hung a bundle of tamarisk over the prow and let it down 
under the keel by a rope : the stream, bearing upon this bundle, 
carried the boat along wdth great celerity. 

The Jews, whose country was ill situated for commerce by 
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sea, were even more averse than the Egyptians to intercourse 
with foreigners and to maritime occupations. Joppa was the 
only seaport of Judea and Jerusalem, and into it many of the 
articles used by Solomon in the construction of the Temple were 
imported. During Solomon's reign, he employed the sliips of 
his ally, Hiram, King of Tyre, in commercial avocations, for 
which his own peojde were not fitted. is among the Jews, 
whose history is given in the Scripture with so much detail, that 
we should naturally look for the earliest getJgraphical records. 
The sacred writers, liowever, seem to have entertaiiuMl no id(*a 
of any system of having Imhui oeeujned with tlic 

afhiirs of the world to come, to the total exclusion of tiu' eoncerns 
of the mundane earth. They do not eviui allu le t<» any sueli 
branch of learning as being tlieu in (‘xisienn*. It is ch^ar tliat 
the Hebrews never attempted to form any theory upon the 
struetiire and shape o( the glolie. 1 ludr ideas with rcgaril to 
the boundaries of the knoNMi world may lx* vagm ly inlerrcd 
from the tenth cliapter of (ronesis, from tin* (•l!aj»tcr< treating 
of the eomnicrce of Tyre, and from variMij^ dciaclicd allusions 
in the prophets. 

The idea, common tn all miin>lrurtrd peoplr, that llu' earth is 
a flat surface and tin* hca^ n u firmament or cunain spread over 
it, prevails throughout tlu* I>jble. 'fhe aiiode of darkno-; ami 
of tlie shadow of death \\as c<>net'i\ i ti to hr a deep pit beneath 
it. One sacred writer sp<.:iks of the earth as being ‘‘liung upon 
notliing;" another spe/iks of the “pillars of the earth,” and 
another of the pillars of heaven.” 'fhese allusioris show suf- 
ficieiitly tiiat, though the writi rs <if those da' s were impressed 
by the exterual view of the grand se<*nes of natiirt*, tliey did not 
endeavor to group them into any regular system. 

Ihe localities always alluded to us being at the furthest 
bounds of tlieir geograpbieal knowledge urt? Turshish, Ophir, 
the Isles, Sheba, Dedan, The River, Hog, Magog, iind the North. 
Ihe first has given rise to infinite discussion. The best theory 
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makes it the name of Carthage, and gives it, hy extension, to 
the whole continent of Africa. Opliir is probably Sofala, on the 
eastern coast of Africa. The Isles are thought to have been 
the southern coasts and promontories of Europe, Greece, Italy, 
&c., which were supposed at that period to be insular. Sheba 
was Sabma, or Arabia Felix. Dedan is supposed to have been a 
port in the Persian Gulf. The Kiver was the Euphrates, be- 
yond which were tracts indefinitely knoAvn as Elam and Media, 
and still beyond a r(‘giou known as ^‘Thc Ends of the Earth.” 
Gog, Magog, and the North have been usually supposed to refer 
to the inhabitants of Scythia and Sarmatia, and the hyperborean 
nations in general, tliough a later and more natural theory makes 
them refer to the migratory sheplierds and warriors of Cappa- 
docia, Phrygia, and Galatia. It thus appears that the primitive 
Israelites knew little beyond the limits of tlicir own country, 
Egypt, and tlie regions lying betwemi the Mediterranean, or the 
Sea, and t]i(‘ Ku])]irates. A knowledge of the water, we have 
already nunarkt'd. is essential to the formation of any correct and 
ade(|iiat<' idea of the sliape and extent of the land. The Jews 
had iM’ver ventured forth upon the sea for the discovery of 
new rt’gioiis. and were, in conso(|uence, ignorant even of that in 
Avhieh they dwelt. We shall find that the Greeks and Pomans, 
whose maritime histone wo shall noAV briefly narrate, approached 
the truth in regard to the form and extent of the world, pre- 
cisely their eoininercc expanded and their ambition for con- 
quest and colonization augmented. 




SUPPOStO FORM OF THE SHiP ARGO, (FROM AM ANClEsr BAS-RELIEF.) 


CIIAI’TKII V. 

THE EARLY MAKPIME IUnToUY oV THE r.KKF.K' — THE EXI KMTIOS or TMK Ai:“'»- 
jjAl'XS— THE VES.<»ELS I'SEH l.\ THE TUiMAN' WA li - -Sill !•- lUIJ IH M) IS THE TIM): 
OF HOMEK— THE POKTK' OEOr.UAJ’HY OF THE OUEEKS— *TH E EAT.ACE (>l THE Si S 
-THE MARVEL.S (»F A VOYAOK ol'T <)K SHHIT «‘F L\.VI» — THE liKuHUArilY oF 
HE.SIOn— OF ANAXIM\N1)ER— OF TllVLES. II F.ROIMiTrs, SOCRATES, AXl) ERAIOS- 
THEXES—TIIE OREAT OCEAN IS NAMEI' THE ATLANTIC. 

At "what period the (irecks l)f<rfin to build ve.«;scls and to ven- 
ture upon the waters wa.^^hing liicir coa.Hts and ;:irding their 
numerous archipelagoes, is not known: it is certain, at any rate, 
that the commencement of navigation with them, as with nil 
other nations, must lie n ierreil to u time niiieh anterior to the 
ages of which we have any record. Long voyage.s are men- 
tioned as having taken place at periods .«o early that they must 
be considered mythical. The first maritinn* adventure which 
lays any claim to authenticity, and the mo.*<t cehdiraied in ancient 
times, is the expedition of the Argonauts to f’olehis. Though 
this enterprise is by many learned authorities deemed fabulous, 
we shall nevertheless consider three points connected with it,-— 
the probable era of the voyage, its supposetl oliject, and the 
various routes by which the adventurers are said to have returned. 
The date of the expedition, jf it Iw.k place at oil, m.i^- bo 
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safely fixed at the year 1250 b.c. A theory propounded by 
Sir Isaac Newton would connect it with the year 937; but this 
is regarded with less favor than the earlier date. Its alleged 
object was the Golden Fleece ; but what this was can only be 
conjectured. It is hardly likely that the people of that age 
would have been tempted by the prospect of commercial advan- 
tages by opening a trade with the Euxinc Sea. It is quite as un- 
likely that they would have undertaken so dangerous a voyage for 
the purpose of plunder, better opportunities for which existed 
much nearer home. The supposition that the Golden Fleece was 
a parchment containing the secret of transmuting the baser metals 
into gold, and the opinion that the Argonauts went in quest of 
skins and ricli furs, hardly require discussion. There seems, 
indeed, no ade([uate motive but a desire to obtain the precious 
metals, wliich were believed to bo furnished in abundance by the 
miiies near the lllack Sea. Why these mines were symbolized 
under the appellation of a golden Heeee it is not easy to say, 
and no satisfaet<jry reason has ever been suggested. The most 
probaldc is that the gold dust was supposed to be washed down 
the sid(‘S of the Caucasus Mountains by torrents, and caught by 
fleeces of wool placed among the rocks by the inhabitants. 

Jason, the son of the King of Thessaly, being deprived of his 
inheritance, and having resolved to seek his fortune by some 
remote atid hazanlous expedition, was indneed to go in f[uest of 
the Golden Fleece in Colcliis. lie eidisted fifty men, and em- 
ployed a person-named Argus to build blm a ship, wdiicn Iroin bim 
was called Argo, tho adventurers being named Argonauts. The 
Ariro f- descrila'd as a pentccontoros, — that is, a vessel with fifty 
v».n s. Tlic nunihcr of the Argonauts is usually stated at fifty, 
though one authority asserts that they numbered one hundred. 
They started from lolcos in Thessaly, and with a south wind 
sailed east by north. The narrative of the expedition is full of 
wonders. They landed at the island of Lemnos, where they found 
that the women had just murdered their husbands and fathers. 
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The Argonauts supplied the place of the assassinated relatives, 
and Jason had two sous by one of the bereaved Lomnians. 
When the vessel arrived at the entrance to the Kuxine, the 
narrow strait now called the Iiosphoriis,-they built a temple, 
and implored the protection of the go.ls against the Syinplega.los, 
or Whirling Rocks, wliich guarded the passage. A seer named 
Phh.eas was consulted upon the probability of their sailing 
througli unharmed. The rocks were imagined to float upon the 
wave.s^and, when any thing attemi>ied to pass through, to seize 
and crush it. .Vceording to Homer, 

“ N.» bir l <-f Air. n*' tlo-.f . f w '.uj:. 

Tli.'it ninbr-i'i I t<* t,. .‘tlurfil kit;;, 

S'ltiri'' tilt' ' in v j'.fi -h-- fut-t tJiv s: 

Tiio rot'k'. an I orn'-h ln'r A'* itie*'.” 

PliiiiOilS iitl tlicin t‘> ItJt'-'f* ;i I" luin k i!'' 

judge from h< of tlio tk -fniy i-.-« rvt tl fa* tl.t-jii. 1'licy 
did so, detenuint'd to joidi I-d ily toi if Vir Mr I through in 

safety. T’l** pigooo e'(*:ip«d with d >*000 <*r itn tail- 

featlier.s. Till* Av ,r'‘ ila^lh*'! ‘Oiwurd. and «di-:ir« d dio i«*rhKd.ildy 
rocks with tin* <'f a I' W ni t*rri nu'OtS. hroTo this 

time forw.'ird, tla: It gi nd a-hM, ihr S\ tii|dvJ’adc.H ta inalticd ;i\fd^ 
and wcic 110 lt»iig*-r a tt rror ?i:i\ ifo*-. 

The Argonauts, afitu* rii?*'r!i . thr- I’l k S* . 1 , sailed dm* 
to\he moutli of rho riw r IdiaM-, rlo ni'Oo-. .Ivorr*., ih»* 
king, promi-c<l ?«> gi\v J fho-. r n »oTta;n orueh: i*Uis, 

rih’se ho w.as roiaoirii to luihl hv* tL*- .aid of Mvd»'.», a s 

and daughter of 'ria v tto n Ih d t‘ g*^t!»^‘r to (ircr.a*. 

The routi* fol.owo^ ; , ihc A rio.yr.ifiS uj»o?i ih»dr r»‘turn U d: (Ter- 
entiy given l«y rljo wir/ous w!t'* ha^o {*>14 the .‘^toivainl 

* * 

the eommenta{4»rs who ha\e ilhi*<iratrd if. Hv they arc? 
rf*preM*nti‘d as .-iailtfjg np some river urrosn the* tontiiMJfit to 
the Ibdtie. and thenc homeward tibuig th© of France 

and >pa!a, and throii;.di the .<lrail» of tfibmlur. It ill nccdictw 
to say that there i- no river which flown hctwoctt the Euxine 
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and the Baltic. Other tracks laid down are equally prepos- 
terous in the eyes of modern geography. Herodotus adopts the 
tradition that they returned hy the same way they went, — the 
only way, indeed, they could have returned, — by water. The 
reader, in view of tlie romantic einbellisliinents with which this 
story is loaih'd, and of tin* strong doubts resting upon it as an 
historical event, must choose, from among the viirious theories 
w*o have given, tli(‘ one lie diamis tlie most satisfactory. 

One geiK'ralion after the ilatc we have assigned to this expe- 
dition OCCUlTt*' I tlie Tr(»j:m War. In the year 11!4 all the 
(1‘ ‘ck staffs, wiiii Againfiiimm at their iiead, united to revenge 
the insult nfihn'd to Mtaidaus. King of Sjiarta, by the Trojan 
princf who had <*arrlfd nff thf king’s wife Helen. During 

the inti'rv.il the (irfok'^, if tlie Ifom«*rie a(*e<mnt is to be believed, 
bad inado advaneo^ in ilic.arts i.*f sliip-building and navi- 
gation : ior iL a very sli«»rt time eh*vefi liundred and fifty ships 
were c-IIim trd at tin* general n'lide/.vons. The Bueotians 

furnished fifty, and tie- other states eontributcMl in proportion. 
Eaeli of tliein <«»ntaimMl one hundred and twenty warriors; they 
must tln'r.'jbre hav(‘ beon vosels of eonsideraide inagnitmle. 
All the sii;i»s are deserioed as liaving masts whieli eould be 
taken down a- o<‘rasi'*n requireil. ddie sail c'ould only be used 
wi»en file witel was diriauly astern. The didieate art (T sailing in 
the wind’s i-ve. or of making to ;!ie north with a north wind, 
wu,s not vi t timler^tooil. ’file judneijial propellifig power lay in 
tlie oars, whieh turned in haitliern thongs as a key in its hole. 
Homer represents th«' ships to have been blaek. from the color 
<if the piled with whieii they were smeared. The sides near the 
prow were often painted red, w lienee vessels are sometimes 
culled bv the poets re«Keheeked. On their arrival upon the 
Trojan cojusf, the 0 reeks drew their Hoot up on the land and 
anchored them by mean.s of large stones. They then surrounded 
them with fortifications, to protect them from the enemy. 
Homer, who lived two centuries later,-— 1000 b.c.,— has left us 
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a tolerably full account of the ship-building, navigation, and geo^ 
graphy of his time. The following passage from the Odyssey, as 
rendered into English by Cowper, is regarded by antiquaries as 
important, showing, as it does, the point at whicli the art of ship- 
building had now arrived. Ulysses, having been wrecked upon an 
island, is enabled to build a ship by the aid of the nymph Calypso. 


“ She gave him, fitted to the an axe 

Of iron, jiomleruuji. (Iouh)e-e«lge«l. witli haft 
()f olive-wood inserted firm, and wrought 
With eurioii.s art. Then, |daeing in hi?» hand 
A polish’d ad£«s she led her.'telf the way 
To lier i^;le^'^ utmost verge, where lHfiie>t ^tood 
The alder, poplar, and ei<>ud-|.i« reing fir, 

Though j^aplc.^.-', soiiiil, an i fitte j f.ir his ino 
As buoyant ulo^^. Tu tliat om-e verdant 
Ifis step< the beanteMU.< nymph Kd, 

And S'lUght her io>me a^ain. Then •’’.opt rod he, 

Dut, swinging with burh hm-U the a\e. hi-, task 
Soon fiiii liM: tree^ fuii twoniy {., th»> ground 
Ileea-', whieh dexthoj^ «ith h.s ad/.- be .MnooUied, 

The kiiotiod snrfae^' rhippir,;: hi. i hn... 

Meantime the b.veiy g .,1 iv- t-, bs- ai 1 

Shajp aiigors hroiiglit. wnlh whivh he b- re I the U'»w», 

Then placed them ^lde b\ or. adajj’ing each 

To oiiier. and the «;th waddte.g rime I. 

Iiro;»<l a-i an arti>t sk;:, d in na\al work-» 

Tiie bytt-uu of a ,hlp of burJlo-n -pread-, 

Surh breadth ! iy-.r.* {f, bjs f.,ff d. 

Jle de k* -1 her over with i .ng p| ^uU, upborne 
On mas-y be,fn<t: b" made the nuM. t., 

He a- i- I .suitable, the yard ; he framed 
Ruddei ,*ul to re^i|ht«r her e.oir^e: 

With wickerwork he t..>rderM bH the leti^tb 
For safety, and murh I wifhtw. 

Meantime f’llyp^o t>r»»ttght him. for a .mil. 


Fittest materiaN, which hti aW> !ihtt(>cd» 

And to it ftli due fumiittre annei'd 
or ttordaj^c .trong, (m rnfm, ml mpmikpft} 
Then heaved her d »w» ifUb|lVWf» k 
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" Besides the facts contained in this passage, it is worth re- 
marking that Homer seems to regard ship-builders with no 
little consideration, inasmucli as he calls them ‘‘artists/’ 

The Greeks, like the Hebrews, were ignorant of the real 
figure of the earth. It is in Homer that we find the first 
written trace of the widely prevalent idea that the earth is a 
flat surface begirt on every side by the ocean. This was a 
natural belief in a region almost insular, like Greece, where the 
visible Inu izon and an enveloping sea suggested the idea of a flat 
circle. Homer took Ibo lea<I among the poetic geographers of 
<^'’reece, and his autlu.rity gave to the sulgect a fanciful cast, 
the traces of which arc not yet oblitcuaiied. Beneath the earth 
he placed tli<‘ fabled regions of Elysium and Tartarus : above 
the whole rose tl;e grand arch of the heavens, whicli were sup- 
posed to re.'^t (»n the summits of the liigliest mountains. The 
sun, moon, and siai> were believed to rise from the waves of 
the seti, and to sink again beneath ilieiu on their return from 
the skies. 

Iloim i < distribution (»f the land was even more fantastic. 
Beyond the limit of (ir<ece and the western coasts of Asia 
Minor his knowledge was uneertaiii and obscure. He had 
ln‘ard vaguely of Thebes, the mighty capital of Egypt, and in 
his verse sang of its hundred gates and of the countless hosts 
it stuit forth to Fiatile. ’fhe Etlilopians. who lived beyond, were 
deemed to he the mo.-t reuune dwellers ui».>u the habitable earth. 
Towards the ciuitia* of Africa were tlie stupendous ri<lges of the 
Atlas Mountains: lloiiier deified the highest peak, and made it 
a giant supporting tipen his shoulders the outspreading canopy 
of the heavens. Tlie narrow passage leading from the Mediter- 
ranean to tlu Atlantie, and now known as the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, was believeil to have been ^discovered by Iloreules, and the 
mountains on either si<le — Gihraltar and Ceuta — were, from 
him, called the Pillars of Hercules. 

Colchos, uj)ou the Black Sea, was believed to be an ocean- 
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city, and here Greek fancy located the Palace of the Sun. It 
was here tliat tiie charioteer of the skies gave rest to hb 
coursers during the night, and from whence in tlm morning 
he drove them forth again. Colchos, therefore, was Homer's 
eastern confine of tlie globe. ()n the nortli, lihodopo, or the 
Riphean Mountains, were supposed to enclose the hyperborean 
limits of the world. J^cyoml them dwelt a fableil race, seated in 
the recesses of their valleys and shcltereii from the contests of 
the elements. They were represented as exempt from all ilhs, 
physical and moral, from siekne.-s, the changes of the seasons, 
and even from death, A race <lire4*ily the converse of the ideil 
iu’perhoroans were the Cimmerians, loj atod at (he iiifoith of 
the Sea of Azof, who are dv>erilH-d by Ilomcr as <lw< lj;ng in 
perpetual darkness an-I m*vcr viMt.-d by thr mui. |Im imagined 
the oxisteiiee of nnmeiauH uthrr natiofi., whn b-n:: ('-mtinned to 
hold a place in ancient geography. The Cyeb-p.^ ul;.. had but 
one eye, were j.laeed in Sicily ; tb,* -imdarlv 


afflicted, inliab'icd tho froniicr^ of India; the I'igmh-., nr 
Dwarfs, vho bought pitc!a‘d battle. ^Cth the cranes. u,iv .no- 
posed to dwell in Africa, in India, and, in faei, („ ..^nipv the 
whole souilierti bord-'r of the Karth. 

^ in the tmie of Hgmer. all in wide!, tho mariie r lost 

sight of land were constn red as fiaught with the r\:ren,. -.t 
perd. .No navigator ever xisitod Alnea Sinly iV„sn chojee, 
but onl) when dnve*; do n- by ten.p-st .w,d typhoon, and then his 
woes usually terminated in ddpwreck: ^ return wa. merely 
^ Hiarvei, but a tniraelc. Homer made Sicily the pruo tpal 
scene of the !ai , ntabl,. adventures of l'lvss<-, and Mifficicnt 
arc furtushed hy tie* OdysM^y of tf.c dtHlortcd and ex- 
oM. ^ ^•»b*rtaif,e4 J|s the time of the character 

of f ' i *r / ^ ^ Tlur cxbteitce of 

j'" \\ '’**^** f'olypbmtw, who waieh^i 

vnt 

qoi^ermg hmU; of 
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ai^ Circe, who lured but to ensnare; of amiable goddesses, like 
Calypso, who offered immortality in exchange for love, — was 
doubtless believed by Homer, though wc must make some 
allowance for poetical licence. At any rate, the invention of 
these fables is not to be attributed to Ilomcr, who, at the most,, 
gave a highly-colored repetition of the terrific reports brought 
back from those formidable coasts by the few who had been 
fortunate enough to return. It was tlius that an ideal and 
poetic character was communicated to tlic science of geogi*aphy 
by the fables with wliich Homer tinged his narrative. In the 
eaily. ages of tlic world, science and poetry were twin sisters :: 
every poet was a savant, and every savant ivas a poet. 

As far as liis ideas can be reduced to a system, the earth 
was a flat disk, around which flowed the river Ocean. The- 
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iccompanying plan will enable the reader to form an adequate 
K)neeptiou of the Homeric geography. The radius of the 
serritories described by Homer with any degree of oreoision 
hardly three hundred miles in length. 
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. Hesiod, who lived a century after Homer* thus states Ihd 
scientific attainments of his time: — **The space between the 
heavens and the earth is exactly the same as that between the 
earth and Tartarus beneath it. A brazen anvil, if tossed from 
heaven, would fiill during nine days, and nine nights, and would 
reach the earth upon the tenth day. Were it to continue its 
course towards the abode of djurkijcss, it would bo nine days 
and nine nights more in accoinplishing the distance.” It is 
worth while remarking that this statement is at variance with 
that of Homer, who makes Vulcan, when precipitated from 
heaven by Jupiter, land at Lemnos in a single day : ho had 
travelled, therefore, nearly twenty times faster tlian one of his 
own anvils. Hesiod intended to convey, by this illustration, an 
imposing idea of the loftiness of the heavens. In the eyes of 
modern astronomy, nothiiig can be more paltry. The time that 
,an anvil thrown from Halcyon, the brightest star of the Pleiades, 
towards our globe, would require to rcatdi it, may perlm|)« 
be imagined from the fact that the rays of light emitted by 
Halcyon travel five centuries before they strike the earth ! It 
is thus that the positive revelations of modern seitmee surpaas 
in ma^^ols the most daring inventions of ancient fable. 
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Anaxmandcr, four h.mdrd ^-eara after Homer, held tlia 
'c eart , inntcad of being flat, waa in the form of n 

r? r 

g cater than rta height; wd it. form vu wmid, tt if it \m 
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been shaped by a tarner’s lathe. The, Oracle of Delphi was the 
centre of his system. 

Somewhat kter, Thales, one of the Seven Sages, declared iiis 
belief that the earth was spherical, and remained suspended in 
mid air without support of any kind.' This frightful doctrine 
made few proselytes: it was not likely, indeed, that aiiy one 
but a sage would adopt a theory which made him the inhabitant 
of a globe abandoned and isolated in the midst of space. 

In the fifth century before Christ, Herodotus, the most cele- 
brated traveller of antiquity, and consequently capable of form- 
ing r'^tional ideas upon the subject of geography, rectified many 
errors which had crept into the jmpular belief, though Homer was 
still considered infallible by the masses of the people, “I 
know of no such river as the oc(‘an/’ he says, ironically; “this 
denomination sc'etns to he a pure invention of Homer and the 
old poets. I cannot helj) laughing when 1 hear of the river 
Occjitn, and of the spherieal form of the earth, as if it were the 
work of a turner.” He displaced the centre of the inhabited 
surface, wliieh the Creeks had at first made Mount Olympus 
and afterwaials IMphi, making Ithodos the fortunate posi«essor 
of the privilege. Soerates, u eeinury later, (4U0 u.c..) asserted 
that (he earth was in the form of a globe, su.s lain ed in the middle 
of the heavens by its own ecpiilibrium. 

About tb(‘ year 230 jj.c., Kratostbenes, a llreek of Cyrenc, 
succeeded in reducing geography to a system, under the patron- 
age of the Ptolemies of Kgypt, whieh gave him aeeoss to the 
immense mass of materiaU gathered by Alexander and his suc- 
cessors and aceiiiniilated at tiie Alexatnlrian Library. The 
spherical fornj of the earth wa.s now quite generally considered 
by scientific nun to he the correct theory, though it could 
never be substmuiated till some navigator, sailing to the east^ 
ftbenld return by the west. Eratostho!u\s, proceeding upon this 
pitnciplUi made it his study to adjiist to it all the known features 
ut Uie globe. The great ocean of Homer and Herodotus, 
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The POOP, or stern, was usually higher than the rest of the 
vessel, and upon it .the helinsuian had his elevated scat* It was 
rounder than the prow, though its extremity was likewise sharp. 
It was embellislied in various ways, but especially with the figure 
of the tutelary goddess or deity of the vessel. Over the helms* 
man was a roof, and above that an elegant ornament, rising 
from the stern and bending gracefully over him. In conse- 
quence of its conspicuous place and beautiful form, tliis ornament, 
named an aplustre, was considered emblematic of the sea, and 
was carried off by the victor in a naval engagement, as a stand- 
ard or a scalp in more modern times. 

The KUDDEK was a singular contrivance. The origin of this 
very useful invention is attributed by Pliny, as avc have said, to 
Tiphys, of the Argo, — a doubtful pilot of a doubtful vessel. 
Previous to this, vessels must have been guided by the same oars 
which propelled them. The Grecian rudder wa.s a long oar with 
a very broad blade, inserted, not at the extremity of the stern, 
but at either side where it begins to curve; and a ship u.sually 
had two, both being managed by the same man. In large ships 
they were connected by a pole which kept thorn parallel and 
gave to both the i)ositiou in which cither was MutumI. The rudder 
seems to have been considered an emblem, as it frequently oc- 
curs on gems, coins, and cumcos. Thus a Triton is found repre- 
sented as blowing a shell and holding a rudder over his shoulder, 

A tiller and cornucopia arc frequently seen in juxtaposition. A 
cameo, still preserved, shows a A onus Anadyonieiic loaning witli 
her left arm upon a rud»lor the same heigh I as herself, and 
thereby indicating, as is supposed, her own maritime origin. 

The OARS, bearing a name which at first signified only the j 
blade, but w*as afterwards applied to all oars except the rudder, ; 
varied in size as they were used by a higher or lower rank of I 
rowers. A trireme may be said to have had one hundred and ' 
seventy ours, a (luinquereme three hundred, and even four hun- 
dred. The lower patt of # holes through which the oars 
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passed appears to have been covered with leather, which also 
extended a little way outside the hole. In vessels mounting five 
ranks of oars, the upper ones were of course much larger than 
the lower ones, and we thfcrcfore find it stated by Greek authors 
that the lower rank of row'crs, having the shortest oars and con- 
sequently the easiest work, received the smallest salary, whil- 
those who had the largest oars and the lieavlcst work received 
the largest salary. They sat upon benches attached to the ribs^ 
of tlic vessel, each oar being managed by one man. 

The MA.STS of Grecian vessels, of which there were one, two, 
and three, were usually made of the fir-tree. A vessel with 
thirty rowers had two masts, the smaller being near the prow. 
In tbrce-Hiasted vessels th<‘ largest mast was nearest the stern. 
The j»art of the ina<t inirnediately above the yard formed a 
structuH' similar to a drinking-cup. and the sailors ascended into 
it in order to inanag(? the sails, to obtain a wider view, ami to 
discharge missiles. In large* ships tliese.wcre made of bronze 
and would liold three iiu-n : tb<*y wen* furnislicd with pulley.^i for 
hoisting stones and proje<*tiles from below. The portion of the 
mast above tin* cup, or t‘urrhrHtn?iU was called the distaff, and 
corrospomlcd In the iimdern topmast. The sail was hoisted, as 
at present, by means of pulleys and a hoop sliding up and down 
the mast. 

The wore u.sually square. It was not common to fur- 
ni.sh more than one sail to one ship, and it was then attached 
with the yard to the great mast. Sometimes each of the two 
masts of a trireme liad two sail<. which were spread the one Over 
the other, those of the foremast being used only on occasions 
when great speed was resjuired. It does not appear that the 
triangular or latiMUi sail, so prevalent afterwards among tho 
Romans, was ever used by the Greeks. In Homer s time, aaila 
wero of linen. Subsequently, sail-cloth was made of hemp, 
rushes, and Wthcr* Originally white, the sails of tho ancients 
vrero afterwards dyed of vari^ colors. Those of Aloxander'i 
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Indus fleet, of which we shall hereafter speak more particuUrljr, 
were blue, white, and yellow. . Those of pirates were sea-green, 
and those of Cleopatra, at the battle of Actlum, were purple. 

The CORDAGE used was of various sizes and strength. In the 
first place, tliick and broad ropes ran in a horizontal direction 
around the ship from stem to stern, for tlie purpose of binding 
the whole fabric! strongly together. They ran around in several 
circles and at iixed distances from each other. Their nuinbcr 
varied according to the size of the ship, a trireme usually roejuir- 
ing four, and six in case they were intended for very boisterous 
weather. These ropes were always held in readiness in the Attic 
arsenals. A second-sized rope was used for the ant*lior.s, while 
those attached to tlie masts, sails, and yanls were altogether 
lighter and made with greater care. One «>f these ran Iroin the 
top of the mainmast to the prow, corrcsp<mding to the modern 
mainstay. 

The BULWARKS wore artifielally elevated beyond the height 
intended by tlic builder of the frame by iiieaiis cd’ a wlekerwork 
covered with skins.. Tlie^e served as a pr«)tectiori from higli 
waves, and also as a breastwork against the enemy. Tln-y appear 
to have bccn.fixf^d upon the upper (‘dgt^ nf tin* wooden bulwark, 
and to have been removed when not warr .. Each galley liad 
four, two of wliicli were ‘‘white,” ao.l two ‘‘made of liair.” 
What these distiyctions were is quite unknown. 

The ANCHORS of Tireek ves-^ ls, in the earlier periods, were 
stones or crates of sand, but soon eame to be made of irf>n, and 
to be formed with teeth or flukes. The (;r(‘c*ks used the several 
expressions of loweiing, eas .ng, and Aveigjnng anchor precisely 
as we do, and the elliptical phrase “to weigh” meant then, as now", 
to set sail. Each shipliad several ancliors: we learn, from the 
twerity-soventli eliaptcr of Acts, that the ve.ssel of St. Paul had 
four. Tlie last and heaviest anchor was considered “ sacred/’ 
in the same way as it is now regarded as “a last hopc.’l The 
sailors, m casting it, recommended themseliros to the protectioa 
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of the gods ; and it was rather a pretext for resorting to prayer 
than an instrument reliable from its strength and weight. In 
our <lay,'’ says an eminent writer upon the art of ship-building, 
<‘whcn every thing is calculated and weighed, and, even in this 
most poetic of professions, tends to the driest and most prosaic 
materialism, instead of the sacred anchor, cast in the midst of 
prayer and sacrifice, we have the anchor of eiglit thousand 
pounds.” With all proper deference to the religious spirit of 
this learned commentator, we may remark, without irreverence, 
that even the most “poetic” of mariners would ])rofer a single 
modern '.est hower to a <lozen of the sacred aneliors of the 
Greeks; and it can har<lly ho <h*uht(*d that, if the latter thera- 
selv<*s hail ])e<*n acipiuinted with the “ anchor of eiglit thousand 
jiounds,” iIk'V Would havo dls|n*us(*d with hoth prayer and 
sacrifice. Heaven lo'lps those who lielp tlicmselvos. 

Every (irta k liad a distinctive name, which was usually 

of tlie feminine geiidia*, and often that of some popular heroine. 
In many ease<, thr name of the huilder was added. 

• After the Trojtin War, the estahlishnnmt of ('rreok colonics 
upon foreign coasts, tlie coinnien^ial intercourse with these 
colo!n<‘s, and tie* ' erv pn*vah*nt practice of piracy, contrihuted 
hirgoly t*> tin* improveimmt of .-hips and of navigation. For 
many years no iniiovation was made upon the custom of employ- 
ing ships with one rank of r ovio's on e.ieh side. The Fry thricaii 
Greeks arc suppo-etl to have invented the hiremes, with two 
ranks, and the (’orintl)ians ti‘e trinams, witli three. Themis- 
toeles, in the llftti century e..» ]K*r>uaded tlio Athenians to 
i>uild two hundr<M| trinonc^, for the purpose <»f attacking 
.Egina. Even at this period. \es.Ncls were not jmnidod with 
complete deeks, some having partial docks, and some none at 
all, the only pr<»teciii»n for the men consisting in the bulwark, 
Tho invention of decked ships is ascribed to tlio Tha«ian». 
After Alexander the Great, tlie Rhodians became the greatest 
maritime power in Greece^ Colossus of Rhoilcs, a braxen 
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statue of Apollo, one hundred feet high, seems to have been 
erected in assertion of their commercial supremacy, for the 
legend is that it stood across the mouth of the harbor, antf that 
vessels passed between its legs. 

Navigation still remained what it had been before, the Greeks 
seldom venturing into the open sea, and considering it necessary 
to remain in sight of the coast by day and to observe the rising 
and setting of the stars by night, in order to replace tlio lumh 
marks no longer visible in the darkness. In winter, navigation 
was suspended altogether. Kather than double a cape, they would 
drag their vessel across a neck of land from one sea to another, 
by machines contrived for the purpose. This was frequently 
done across the Isthmus of Corintii. The onlinary size of a 
war-galley or trireme may be inferred fr<nii the fart that it.H 
complement of men was two hundred and thirty ; and its .^jieed 
in smooth water and with a favorable wind may be stated a.s 
'Very nearly that of a niod(*rn steamboat. 


Dionysius of Syracuse t-lUo ii..-.', is sai.i |.> huill tin- first 
quadrireme and (,uin<iuercme in < in-.r-.—inv. ntiviis fie 

probably obtained from the <’artlia-inians and .'^alaminians. 
Alexander the (.real built ships witii twelve and thirty ranks 
of oars. Ptolemy Pbilopator, of. ]•- j,i, is s;,i,i 
structed one of forty, after a Wreck nnald. Paili.^.nus has 

I.rt . d.*ri,,ti.m of ,l,i, M-,,n I ,1.1,. I,,,,,, 

.mW b.v Huttrcl, ,„„l 
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cient to manage an oar thus unequally poised, the fabulists 
assert that the handles were made of lead, that tlie equilibrium 
might bo restored. What the story thus gains in weight, how- 
ever, it certainly loses in credibility. Oars of seventy feet* 
were out of the question, even in the heroic ages. Their 
number was equally extraordinary, for they counted no less 
thaif four thousand, and were nuinaged hy four thousand men. 
Besides these, there were two thousand eight hundred and fifty 
combatants collected in castles and ]>eliind her bulwarks. She 
had four rudders, each forty-five feet long, and a double prow. 
TliiS last feature would have been an iiiijjediiueiit instead of an 
advantage, a.^ tin' re-entering angles of the two prows would 
have pn sented a very viohuil resistance to the water, which, 
in its turn, \vould have exerted a great power tu separate them. 
Her stern was .>aid to have la'cn decorated with resjdendent 
painting- of lerribli* and fauta>tic animals, lier oars to have 
prutrmit'tl thmugh mas.-es of fdiage, and, as if she was not 
already ovt-rladeii, her hold was declared to have contained 
hngj* (plant iiic- of grain. A criueal cvunparison has sliown that 
this famon> gai’h'v could not have turned her head from west to 
cast with* nr doserihing an enonm»us and oceiipying a full 

h* ur in tin* marHi'Uvre. Indeed, ha(l the Kgypilans been foolish 
enough to huifl sueli a sliip, they would not ha\e been fortunate 
enough to na\igatc In r. 

Nevortlich ss, as it is quite clear that ?tolemy did construct a 
galley of unusual sixe and cajaieity, nuHlorn commentators have 
earnestly sought to I'v plain a\Nay the glaring e.xnggerations and 
impossihilities of the description gi\en by Callixenus. The 
eliief dlfliculty lay in the forty tiers of oars and in the four 
iliousand (♦arsmen. Tlie (*ngraving upoir the opposite page gives 
a represimtatien of the Ptolemy, as she may reasonably be sup- 
posoil to have appearetl. Instead of forty she has, when 
thus restored, forty (jronpH of oars: with this substitution, and 
a liberal diminution in the aggregate number, it is not impro- 
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bable that she may have existed, and idoated even. It is not, 
however, pretended by Callixenus that she was ever useful in 
war: she seems to have been regarded as a curiosity and a 
spectacle. She was, in fact, the Leviathan of antiquity, — 
the original ‘‘Triton among the minnows.” 

The Romans obtained the models of their vessels from the 
Greeks, thougli they remained almost entirely unacquainted with 
the sea -till the third century before Christ. They then had no 
fleet, and few or no ships for any peaceful or commercial use. 
Livy mentions the appointment of naval decemvirs about the 
year 300 n.c. But it was not till 200 n.c.* that Rome became a 
maritime power. It was now seen that she could not maintain 
herself against Carthage without a navy, and the senate 
ordered the immediate construction of a fleet. Triremes would 
have been of little avail against the high-bulwark cd qiiinque- 
remos of the Carthaginians. It so happened, very fortunately 
for them, tliat a vessel of the largest class, belonging to Carthage, 
was wrecked upon thc^ coast of Bruttium, and thus furnished 
them a model. They built, after this design, over one hundred 
vessels, the greater part of them (|iiin(niereiiies, the whole being 
completed in sixty days after the trees were cut down. Thus 
built of green timber, tliey were unsound and clumsy. Still, to 
their own astonishment, they achieved a naval victory, capturing 
fifty of the enemy's vessels. Seventeen of their own were 
taken and destroyed by the Carthaginians off Messina. It was 
not long before the Romans completely crippled tlie maritime 
power of their African foe. From this time forward they con- 
tinued to maintain a powerful navy, and built vessels with six 
and even ten ranks of oars. The construction of their vessels 
differed little from that of the Greeks, wdth the exception of the 
destructive engines of >var and the towers and platforms with 
which they furnished them. 

During the Imperial period, the Romans took great delight in 
witnessing representations of fights at sea, and their emperors 
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were equally fond of exhibiting them. The jfirst spectacle of 
this kind, or naumachia^ was given by Julius Cmsar upon a 
lake dug for the purpose in the Campus Martius. Augustus 
caused a lake or “stagnum” to be made for a similar use. 
This remained as tlie permanent scene of such exhibitions. The 
combatants in these figlits were usually captives or criminals 
condemned to death, who fought as in gladiatorial combats, 
until one side was exterminated or spared by imperial clemency. 
In a naumacliia given by Nero, there were sea-monsters 
swimming about in the artificial lake. Claudius ordered a naval 
battle upon Lake Fucinus, in which one hundred ships and nine- 
teen thousand combatants were engaged. Troops of nereids were 
seen swimming about, and the signal for attack was given by a 
silver Triton, who was made, by mCans of machinery, to blow the 
alarum upon a trumpet. 

We now proceed to narrate, in chronological order, the very 
few voyages of discovery made previous to tlie Christian era. 
These were those of Ilanno to Sierra Jjeono, of Sataspes to 
Sahara, of Nearchus from the Indus to tlie Tigris, of Fytheas 
from Massilia to Shetland, and of Ihiduxus from Cadiz to the 
Equator. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


flip, VOYAGE OF HANNO THE CAUTIIAGIVIAN— HE 8EE3 CROCODILES, APES, 
AND VOLCANOES — THE VOYAGE OF IIIMILCON TO AL-DIOX — THE VOYAGE AND 
IGNOMINIOUS FATE OF S.VTASPES THE PERSIAN— THE VOYAGE OF PYTHEA9 
TfTE PIIOCIAX — THE SACRED PROMONTORY — A NEW ATMOSPHERE — AMBER-' 
RETURN HOME— THE VERACITY OF PYTllEAS’ NARRATIVE— THE EXPEDITION OP 
NBARCHUS THE MACEDONIAN — STRANGE PHENOMENA IN THE HEAVENS — THB 
lOTHYOPII.VGt— HOUSES BUILT OF TIIF, BONES OF WHALES— FISH FLOUR-^A 
BATTLE WITH WHALES— AN UNEXPECTED MEETING— THE DISTANCE TRAVERSED 
BY NEARCHUS— THE VOYAGE OF EUDOXUS ALONG THE AFRICAN COAST— STATE 
OF NAVIGATION AT THE OPENING OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

At a period which it is no longer possible to settle with pre- 
cision, but certainly anterior to the fifth century B.C,, the 
Carthaginians, then in tlic height of their maritime and com- 
mercial prosperity, ordered a navigator by the name of Ilanno 
to make a voyage beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 1ftnd to found 
cities along the western sl.ore of Africa. He set sail with a 
fleet of sixty vessels, each of which was impelled by fifty oars, 
lie carried with liim thirty thousand men and women, with abun- 
dant supplies and provisions. Within a w^ck after passing the 
straits, they founded a city and erected a temple to Xcptunc ; they 
also establi^l'od five trading stations along the coast. They saw 
a race of people called Lixitsc, with \Ndiom they formed ties of 
friendship, and by whom they were furnished with interpreters. 
Continuing their course, they found another race dressed in the 
skins of W’ild beasts, who repelled them from the shore with 
stones and other missiles. They next came to the mouth of 
a river which was filled with crocodiles and hippopotami. They 
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soon arrived at a coast edged with high mountains 'covered with 
trees, the wood of whicli was odoriferous and variously tinted. 
Beyond, was an immense opening of the sea, bordered by 
plains on which they saw many blazing fires. Then they 
came to a large bay, in which was an island enclosing a salt- 
water lake, ill which, again, was another island. Entering this 
lake in tlie night, they saw huge fires burning and heard the 
sounds of musical instruiuents and the cries of innumerable 
human beings. They next reached the fiery region of Thymia- 
mata, whence torrents of flame poured down into the sea. Here 
the heat of the earth was such that the foot could not rest 
upon it. After four days’ further sail, they again found the 
land at night enveloped in flames. In the midst of these fires 
appeared one much more lofty than the ro.'^t; this, when seen by 
daylight, proved to be a very tall mountain, called the (’hariot 
of the Gods, The y soon met with a rude descriptli^n of people, 
who had rough >kins, and among whom the females were much 
more numeroiis than the males : the interpretm's ealhal them 
Gorily. They endeavored to catch some of them, hut only 
succeeded in capturing three females, who made so violent a re- 
sistance, that they weio obliged to kill ihem and strip otf their 
skins, which they carried back to Carthage. Ileiiig out of 
provisions at this point, they wer* unable to pursue their 
voyage, and returned home. 

This narrative, as given by Ilanno Itiniself, Iianily fills two 
octavo pages: volumes of commentaries ba\e been writtm upon 
it by geographers and anti(;uaries. Tbc most probable of tbo 
various bypotbeses formed upon it, is, that llatino's voyage 
extended to Slrerbro Sound, a little south of Sierra Leone. 
The features of man and nature, as described by Ilnimo, are to 
be found m Tropical Africa only: Ethiopians or negroes; 
Gorilla, who arc clearly apes, or orang-outangs; rivers so large 
as to contain c-'ocodiles and river-horses. The great conflagra- 
tions of the griiss, too, and the music and dancing prolonged 
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I "through the night, are phenomena which have been observed 
only in the negro territories. But this hypothesis is not 
accepted by all geographers, one of whom gives to Hanno’s 
course an extent of three thousand miles, while another limits 
it to less than seven hundred. 

While Hanno was thus exploring the western coast of Africa, 
another Carthaginian, named Ilimilcon, was sent by his country, 
men to the North of Europe. From a very vague description 
of his voyage given in a Latin poem entitled Ora Maritima^ it 
is plain that he crossed the Bay of Biscay, and found, upon 
islands, as is asserted, but probably upon the mainland, a race 
of athletic people who went fearlessly to sea in barks made of 
skins sewed together. Tiiey crossed, in the space of two days, 
to a place called the Saer(‘d Island, (Ireland,) which was not far 
from another island, named Al-Bion, (England.) No further 
details of this expedition have been preserved. 

Upon the establishment of the Persian sway over the eastern 
coasts of the Mediterranean, towards the close of the fifth 
century n.c., the exploratioii of Africa became the peculiar 
province of the Persian monarchs. But this nation labored 
under an uncomiucrable aversion for the sea, and the only mari- 
time effort of theirs on record was entirely casual in its origin, 
and futile in its results. It was as follows, as recorded by 
Herodotus : 

Sataapos, a Persian nobleman, having committed a crime 
punishable with death, was condemned by Xerxes to be cruci- 
fied. One of his friends persuaded the monarch to commute 
the sentence into a voyage around Africa, which, he said, was 
much more severe, and might result advantageously to the 
nation. Sataspes obtained a vessel and recruited a crew in 
Bgypt, and, sailing through the Pillars of Hercules, bent his 
course southward. He is represented as having beat about for 
many weeks, and probably reached the shores of the Great 
Baharan Desert, The aspect of this formidable and tempest* 
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lathed coast might well appall an amateur navigator accustomed 
to the luxurious indolence of a Persian court. He seems to 
have preferred crucifixion to circumnavigation^ for he at once 
measured back his course to the Straits. He gave an incoherent 
account of his adventures to Xerxes, attributing his failure to- 
the interference of an insurmountable obstacle, the nature of 
which he was unable to explain. Xerxes would listen to no 
excuse, and ordered the original sentence to be executed forth* 
with. Authorities differ as to the fate of Sataspes, — one assert- 
ing that he suffered the ignominious death to which he was con- 
demned, and another alleging that he made his escape to the 
island of Samos. 



the -sacred promohtory. 


A colony which had been established at Massilia — now Mar- 
seffles-about six hundred years before Christ, by the Phocians. 
was, in the year 340 b.o., at the height of its comuiereial proa- 
perity. The citizens, being desirous of extending their 
relations, sent, at this period, upon an expedition to the Nortti pf 
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SufOpe, through the Pillars of Hercules, a learned geographer 
and astronomer by the name of Pytheas. He started with a 
single ship, the finances of the city not permitting a larger outlay 
of means. 

He passed the Pillars on the sixteenth day from Massilia ; 
and on the twentieth he arrived at the Sacred Promontory, the 
extreme western point of Iberia or Spain. A temple to 
Hercules had been erected at this spot. The inhabitants of the 
promontory declared, during the time of Pytheas, and, indeed, 
for two hundred years afterwards, that as the sun plunged* at 
evening into the sea, they heard a his.sing like that of a red- 
hot body suddenly dropped into water: 

Following the coa.sts of Iberia and of Celtica, he came to the 
point of land now known as Finisterre, in France, and the 
promontory Oaibium. Turning to the east, he was surprised to 
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find himself in a wide gulf, with Celtica on his right, and an 
immense island on his left. The gulf was the British Channel, 
and the island the Al-Bion that Ilimilcon had vaguely dis- 
cerned some centuries befqre. It was at this point that Pytheas 
may be said to have begun his career ; and the discovery of 
Great Britain may safely be attributed to him. 

Ha described the island as having the form of an isosceles 
triangle, as may be seen upon the foregoing plan. Three pro- 
montories formed the three angles, — ^Belerium being now Land’s 
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End, Cantium Cape Pepperness, and Orcas Duncanabjr .Head^ 
lie found the inhabitants of the southern coast industrious and 
sociable, peaceable, honest, and sober. They raised wheat and 
worked rich mines of tin. As he sailed northward, along the 
eastern coast, he noticed that the days grew sensibly longer ; 
and at Point Orcas, nineteen hours elapsed between the rising and 
the settini: of the sun. lie sailed still northward, and six days 
after leaving' Orcas lie came to an island, or a continent, — he 
knew not which,— which he called Thule. As he found he could 
go no farther to the north, he spoken of this spot as Ultima 
Thule, an expression which has passed into the figurative lan- 
guage of all modern nations as one denoting any remote point. 
Thule is generally considered to have been Slietland, although 
theories have been ardently advocated making it respectively ' 
Iceland, Sweden, and Jutland. 

The narrative of Pythcas, which has been thus far clear and 
reliable, assumes at this point a very fabulous aspect. lie 
declares that north of Thule there was neither earth, nor 
sea, nor air. A sort of dense tamcretion of all the elements 
occupied space and enveloped the world. lie compared it to 
the thick, viscid animal substance called jmlmo inannus, a sort 
of mollusk or medusa. lie said that this substance was the 
basis of the universe, and that in V earth, air, and sky hung, ad 
it were, suspended. This illusion has been explained by the 
dreary spectacle of fogs, mhts, rains, and tempests which at 
this point of his voyage must have met the gaze of the daring 
navigator. It would have been difficult for any mind, in those 
early ages, to have becii on its guard against the sinister 
impressions likely to result from the contemplation of a ecene 
so appalling. It must be remembered that Pythcas was- accus- 
tomed to the pure and transparent atmosphere, the dazsiing 
and tlie phosphorescent waters of tho Meditorranoanr It 
would hdvo )cen astonishing if a man educated among the 
splendors of an almost tropical climate had not been opprewed 
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by influences so gloomy. It was the belief of all early navi- 
gators that a point would be found somewhere without the Pillars 
of Hercules beyond which it would be impossible to penetrate. 
While timid adventurers declared they had arrived at this point 
hardly a week’s sail from the Straits, and declared that an atmo- 
sphere of mist, darkness, and gigantic sea-weed barred their 
passage, Pytheas did not allow his imagination to be affected 
or his courage to be shaken till he found himself in presence 
of the sombre and formidable scenery of what, with true geo^ 
graphical propriety, he denominated “Thule and her utmost 
isles.” 

Leaving his animal atmosphere behind him, Pytheas returned 
to Orcas and from thence to Cantiurn. Instead of following his 
former track through the British Channel homeward, he turned 
to the eastward, and arrived, in a few days’ sail, at the mouth of 
the Rhine. He found the country here inhabited by a race 
of fierce barbarian-s. Upon the shores of a vast gulf, beyond, 
dwelt the Teutons and the Guttoiies. In this gulf was an island 
named Abalcia, upon whose shores the waves deposited, in spring, 
immense quantities of yellow amber, which the inhabitants 
burned instead of wood, or sold for fuel to their neighbors the 
Teutons. Pytheas pursued bis voyage as far as a river named 
Tanais, now supposed to he either the Elbe or the Oder. He 
considered this stream to be the eastern boundary of Celtica, 
in which he included Germania, lie now turned his face home- 
ward, and, coasting along the shores of Celtica and Iberia, 
arrived without accident or adventure at Massilia. He had 
sailed one hundred and eighty-six thousand stadia, or eleven 
thousand miles : the duration of the expedition wa^ less than 
a year. 

Oeographers subsequent to Pytheas strove zealously to dis- 
credit his assertions. One denied the voyage altogether ; another 
questioned the veracity of the narrative. Strabo was particu- 
Wly Wtile to Pytheas whom he said he would prove a liar 
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of the first magnitude.” He was thus led to make long quota- 
tions from his descriptions for the purpose of refuting them. As 
the original account given by Pytheas is not extant, the world is 
indebted to the skepticism of Strabo for all that it knows of one 
of the most interesting and daring maritime enterprises of 
antiquity. 

In the year 326 before Christ, Alexander of Macedon, having 
accomplished the conquest of Persia, and having invaded Hin- 
dustan by the north, found himself compelled, by a mutiny of 
his troops, to arrest his course upon the eastern bank of the 
river Indus. He was here seized with a desire to explore the 
lower course of that river, and afterwards the southern shores 
of Asia, a tract of coast with which the Greeks were entirely 
unacquainted. The object of the expedition was partly explo- 
ration, and partly to convey a portion of the army back to 
Babylon upon the river Euphrate.^. The flangers of the enter- 
prise and the improbability of success deterrcfl the greater part 
of the naval officers from attempting it, as neither the Arabian 
Sea nor the Persian Gulf had ever been traverseil before. 
Nearchus, the admiral of the fleet, proposed several eandidatcft 
for the perilous honor, who variously excused themselves. 
Nearchus at last proffered his own .st r vices, which^ after soinf. 
hesitation, were accepted. This selection of a commander 
tranquillized the soldiers and sailors intonde<l ff)r the expedition; 
for they felt tliat Alexander would not have sent his intimate 
friend upon a voyage from which he would not be likely to 
return. The splendor of the preparations, the beauty of the 
vessels, the confidence of the officers, also went far towards dissi. 
pating th^r fears. At the word of Alexander, says a modetn 

“ The pines descend ; the throng;lng mniUi atpim; 

The norel sails swell beauteous o*ct the ourres 
Of Indus: to the moderator’s song 
The oars keep time, while bold Nembui gaite 
Aloft tbegidUcs. On the foremost ptew 
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Thtt tnondroh from his golden goblet pours 
A full libation to the gods, and calls 
By name the mighty rivers through whose coarse 
He seeks the sea,” 

Alexander accompanied his fleet to the delta of the Indus, from 
'whence he obtained a view of the gulf. lie then returned to 
lead his men across Gedrosia, Caramania, and Persis to Babylon. 
Ncarchus then set sail, after offering sacrifices to Neptune and 
Jupiter Salvator, and ordering a scries of games and gymnastic 
exercises. The voyage thus undertaken was an event of real im- 
portar-'C in the history of navigation: it opened a route between 
Europe and the i xtremities of Asia. It was the source of the 
discoveries made in later times by the Portuguese, and the pri^ 
mary, though remote, cause of the successful establishment of 
the British in India. 



PLAN OF the voyage of NfARCHUS. 


At tlio \(ry mouth of the river they met a formidable 
obstacle, — a rocky bar over which the waves broke with extreme 
Fiolence* Through this bar, in its softest parts, they cut a 
canal one4hira of a mile in length,^ and at high tide passed 
through it witli the fleet. They had hardly reached the open 
ocean before a heavy gale drove them into an indentation of 
land protected by an island : to this natural harbor Nearchus 
gave the name of Alexander. Here he caused a camp to be 
laid out and entrenched, and remained for twenty*four days, the 
Ipldion aubsiating ohiefiyon shell-fisb. When the gale abated 
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ifiey again embarked, meeting with constant adventures and* 
difficulties upon their way. One day they would pass %ough 
huge menacing rocks, so near that they touched them with their 
oars on either side. On another they would be compelled, on 
landing for water, to ascend for miles into the interior before 
finding fresh-water sources. A storm caused two galleys and a 
vessel to founder, the crews of which, ho'wever, succeeded in 
swimming to shore. Nearchus caused his whole army to land 
at this point, for they needed repose, and his shattered fleet 
required repairs. He met with Leonatus, whom Alexander had 
detached from the main body of the army to follow the coasts 
and keep up a communication with Nearchus. Wheat was also 
sent to this spot by Alexander for the fleet, and each vessel 
took a supply sufficient for ten days. Nearchus exchanged such 
sailors and soldiers as had proved inefficient, for fresh men 
selected from the division of Leonatus. 

At this point the narrative becomes strongly .tinged with the 
usual exaggerations of the early navigators. Nearchus asserts 
that he observed strange phenomena in the heavens. When tho 
sun was in the meridian, he says, no shadow was projected, and 
the stars which they were accustomed to sec above them were 
now crouching close to the horizon; others, that had never before 
disappeared from tho sky, now rose and set at intervals. The 
assertion in regard to shadows at noon is evidently a fabri- 
cation. Enough was known of astronomy and the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, in the time of Nearchus, to convince the 
learned that there must be a point where no shadow would 
be cast by a body directly beneath the sun at the soinnicr soL 
stice; and Nearchus, with a vanity quite usual in the conquerOfB 
and adventurers of those times, chose to assert, and ho perhaps 
helit..ed, that he had seen this singular phenomeuou. Two 
circumstances will ghow the inaccuracy of his statement Tha* 
a eged appearance took place in the middle of th« moilthof 
November, and twenty-fivo degrees north of theeqOitOt BveH 
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had Nearcbiw been at this spot In midsummer, he would havd^^ 
seen shadows of very respectable length. Upon the coast Of 
Gedrosia he found a people called Icthyophagi, or Fish-eaters. 
The mutton here tasted of fish, and Nearchus discovered that 
the sheep eat fish as well as the inhabitants, for the land yielded 
no pasturage. 

In one of the villages of the Fish-eaters Nearchus engaged 
a pilot who undertook to guide him as far as Caramania. The 
aspect of the coast now became less repulsive, and palm-trees, 
myrtles, and flowers grew wild upon the hill-sides. Such was 
the delight of the Macedonians at this sight, that they landed 
and wove garlands and wreaths of the foliage for the wives and 
’ daughters of the natives. Farther on, at a spot where the in- 
habitants made them presents of roasted tunny-fish — the first 
cooked fish they had yet received from the Icthyophagi — and 
where they noticed wheat-fields, they landed, and, after taking 
possession of the village, demanded the surrender of all their 
wheat. The people made a feeble resistance, and then gave up 
all the flour they posses.sed, — not wheat flour, but fish flour, — 
flour made by reducing fish to powder, as we make flour by 
pulverizing the kernels of wheat. 

The coast again becoming almost desert, the crew were obliged 
to eat the tender buds of palm-trees, and on one occasion 
were glad to devour seven camels which they were fortunate 
enough to encounter. Besides the dangers of famine, Nearchus 
had to contend with legions of whales, many of them one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, — a prodigious size for inland seas like 
the Persian Guif. One day he noiiced a jet of water of great 
height and violence, and soon the air was filled with spray 
tossed up by a sportive herd of these monsters. The frightened 
sailoTS let drop their oars: but Nearchus encouraged them and 
dissipated their fears. He placed the vessels of the fleet abreasl 
in ft line, and ordered them to advance simultaneously at 
^ ipeedi es i naval cwnbat, and, upon approaching the 
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•whales,- to terrify them by shouts and the din of trumpets. At 
a given signal, the vessels started and dashed forward upon the 
cetaceous army : the whales plunged into the abysses of the water, 
and, reappearing at the sterns of the fleet, sent up a shower of 
spirts in derision of their timorous enemy. Ncarchus found 
these fish so abundant that large numbers of them were stranded 
in every storm: the inhabitants built houses of their bones, 
using the larger bones for posts, planks, and doors; the jaw- 
bones furnished an excellent thatch, or roofing material. He 
also saw huts constructed of the hack*hones of smaller fish. 

The fleet noAv reached the coast of Caramania, after passing 
an island supposed to he inlnihited by an enchantress very much 
like the Circe of the Greek fahle^ who was said to seduce navi- 
gators by the promise of voluptuous plensiircs and then change 
them into fish. Ncarchus now found his distresses nearly at an 
end, as the soil was productive of grain an<l fruit, and us the 
streams yielded an abundance of water. He soon came in view 
of a vast promontory on the Arabian side, ((’ape Mussendoun,) 
which seemed completely to close the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf. Tlie sailors, weary of their long voyage, earnestly be- 
sought Ncarchus to land here and to march across the country 
to Babylon, Ncarchus insisted that ^nis would not he fulfilling 
the intentions of Alexander, whose command it was to survey 
every portion of the coast from the Indus to the Euphrates. 
They doubled the cape, therefore, and entered the Persian Gulf. 
Keeping close to the northern shore, they came at last to a tract 
of territory inhabited by friendly races and yielding an abun- 
dance of every fruit except the olive. They landed at the moutli 
of the Anarais, — the modem Minnb, — and refreshed themselves 
after their long hardships. They reposed under the shade of palnw, 
and conversed gayly of the dangers they had escaped and the 
wonders they had seen, A party wandered from the coast td^rds 
t e mterior, and, to their surprise and joy, met a mail elolbod 

^ c and speaking the Orook 
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disked him who he was and what country he was from* He re- 
plied that he belonged to the army of Alexander, and that the 
camp was not far o£ Transported with delight, they took the 
etranger to Nearchus, whom he told that Alexander was at five 
days’ journey from the sea. 

Nearchus, upon receiving this intelligence, caused his ships to 
be drawn on shore, a rampart to be built round them, and repairs 
to be commenced upon tliem, while he, Archius, a lieutenant, 
and six sailors should wsct out to find the camp of the king. As 
they approached the outposts, soldiers sent forward to meet 
them b^ Alexander, who had been informed of their coming, did 
not recognise them, on account of their changed dress and hag- 
gard aspect. Alexander received them with kindness, but in 
deep sorrow, for he had conceived tlic idea that the eight persons 
before him were all that had survived the perils of the sea. 

You two have returned,” he said, ^‘you'and Archius, safe and 
Bound, and this alone renders the loss of my fleet endurable: 
tell me in what manner perished my vessels and my army.” 
Upon learning the safety of the entire expedition, ho is said to 
have burst into a flood of tears, and to have sworn that he de- 
rived more pleasure from this event than from the entire con- 
•quest of Asia. He offered sacrifices to Jupiter, Hercules, Apollo, 
and Neptune. He then proposed that Nearchus should repose 
from his trials, and that another should conduct the fleet to Susa, 
the capital of Susiana. Nearchus thought it unjust, however, 
that the glory of completing a task which he had so successfully 
begun should be taken from him, and retained the command. 
He was obliged to fight his way back to the sea through warlike 
and hostile tribes. 

The rest of the voyage, along the coasts of Caramania and 
Persia, — the modern Pars, — ^was comparatively easy, orders 
haring been given by Alexander that Nearchus should find at 
iiitetvale aappUes of eyery species of provisions. On the 
of February, in the year 325 b*o.| the fleet arrived at 
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tho mouth of the Euphrates. •Nearchus learned that Alexandelr 
had already reached Susa, which was situated some forty miles 
towards the interior upon the borders of the Tigris. He there- 
fore ascended that river, and, at a bridge newly thrown over it 
for the passage of Alexander’s army, tho junction of the long- 
separated naval and land forces took place. Nearchus received 
a QYow i\ of gold for his success in the expedition ; tho pilot was 
rewarded with a crown of smaller size, and the debts of the 
army were discharged by Alexander. 

The voyage had occupied nearly five months, and the distance 
sailed was not far from fifteen hundred miles, if the sinuositiea 
and indentations of the coast are included, and twelve hundred 
in a straight lino. Half of this period of five months must be 
considered to have been spent upon the lantl, in surveys of tho 
coast, in repairs of the vessels, and in forays in search of foo<l 
and water. The same route is now usually traversed by mer- 
chant vessels in the space of three .weeks. Nothing can give a 
better idea of the immense service Nearchus was thought to 
have rendered the state, than the fact that it was in the con- 
vivialities of a banquet in his honor, a year later, that .Alexander 
abandoned himself to the excesses which resulted in his death. 


Eudoxus, the next navigator in ^^nronological order, was a 
native of Cyzicus, in Mysia, and was sent by its citizens, 
in the third century b.c., upon a mission connected with the 
promotion of geographical science, to Alexandria, then the scat 
of maritime enterprise. lie became strongly imbued with tlie 
spirit of exploration and investigation which reigned there, and 
succeeded in inducing Ptolemy Eucrgetes, the reigning king, 
fit out a naval armament, and to send it under his command 
upon an expedition down the Arabian Gulf or Red Sea, Ho 


appears to have made a successful voyage, for he returned with 
a cargo of aromatics and precious stones. It is supposed 
Wiled W the Red Sea, and. passing out by tbo Str»its of 
e man e , followed the southern coast of Anhit4l *» 
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the Persian Gulf : it is altogether unlikely that he reached the 
ehores of India. Eucrgetes plundered him of his Mrealth upon 
his return, but died soon after, leaving the tlirone to his widow 
Cleopatra. 

The queen took Eudoxus into favor, and sent him upon a 
fresh voyage. He seems to have been driven by unfavorable 
winds upon the coast of Abyssinia, where he made advan- 
tageous bargains with the inhabitants. He rescued from the 
water a fragment of a wreck, — the prow of a vessel which, from 
a sculpture representing the figure of a horse, seemed to have 
come ^'’om the West. This prow was exhibited by Eudoxus 
in the harbor i)f Alexandria, and was declared by some mari- 
ners from Cadiz to he of the precise form peculiar to large vessels 
which w ent from that port to fish upon the coast of Mauritania, or 
Morocco. It was evident, therefore, to the ardent mind of Eu- 
doxus, that this fragment of a wrecked vessel, left to the mercy of 
the waves, had performed the grand maritime problem of antiquity^ 
— the circuit of Africa, lie abandoned himself with enthusiastic 
credulity to the enticing hope that he might himself succeed in 
achieving this darling object of the ambition of princes, kings, 
and states. 

He d^'tcrmliied to renounce the deceitful patronage of courts, 
and to start with a new expedition from Cadiz. He went thither 
by way of Massilia and other trading settlements, and urged 
all who W'crc animated by the spirit of progress to follow' him. 
He thus succeeded equipping an armada, consisting of one 
ship arid two large boats, on boaid of which w'ere not only goods 
and provisions ttiul tlio necessary crews, but artisans, scientific 
men, and musicians. Tlie very ardor and extravagance of their 
hopes, and perhaps, too, the undue gayety in which they took 
their departure, unfitted them to encounter the dangers and 
hardships of African discovery. The crew were frightened* 
at the swell of the open sea through which Eudoxus wished 
to make hiEi^rWay, and insisted upon following the shore, accord- 
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iog to* the osaal catitioos metlidd of those days* oon^ 
sequence was that the ship was stranded, and the eargo waa 
with difficulty saved. Eudoxus prosecuted the voyage in a 
single ship of lighter construction, till ho came to a race of 
people who spoke, as he thought, the same language as those ho 
had met on the opposite side of the continent. Thinking this 
discovery enough for the expedition in its now enfeebled 8tato> 
he returned to Spain and equipped another small fleet, better 
fitted to buffet the waves of the open sea. 

He again set forth ; but the narrative, as handed down by 
Strabo, breaks off at this point, and we arc without information 
upon the results of the enterprise. It is true that rumor and 
fable have supplied the place of authentic facts, and that Eu- 
doxus is described by one version as liaving actually circum- 
navigated Africa; by another, as having come to a race of 
people who were born dumb ; and by another, as having fallen 
in with a nation who had no mouths, but received their food 
through an orifice in the nose. These exaggerations are ure 
worthy of notice; and they do not seem to have thrown dis- 
credit upon the account of the earlier experience of Eudoxus, 
which ranks among the most esteeimd narratives of ancient 
maritime* adventure. 

We have thus given, in some detail, tlescriptions of all '.In* 
noteworthy experiments in navigation previous to the birth of 
Christ. Two features, it will be at once remarked, charae* 
terized all these efforts: — 1st, The only rfliahlc propelling force 
continued to lie in the oars; and, iJd, no sailor ventured out 
of sight of land, un:ess, as when crossing the Mediterranean, 
he knew that other lands lay beyond the visible horizon. Wo 
close this division of the subject with the general observation, 
that the opening of the Christian cm found the world almost 
entirely under Roman dominion, — one which preferred extending 
Its sway by land to prosecuting discovery by eea. Wie Medi- 
terranean was, thus far, the only seat of eommeree and Ae ex- 
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cluaive «me of navigation. Though Hanno and Eudoxus had 
indeed passed the Pillars of Hercules, and had coasted along 
the African shore as far as the negro territories, and though 
Pytheas, proceeding to the north, had visited— still hugging 
the land — the Baltic and the British Channel, their expeditions 
must be considered as at once venturesome and futile, for the 
age was not able to repeat them, and totally failed to make 
them useful either to geography or commerce. As long as the 
centre of power, of luxury, of wealth, remains within 'the Medi- 
terranean, as long as Tyre, Sidon, Rome, Carthage, succes- 
sively ( ^ntrol the destinies of the world, so long shall we find 
mankind lacking both the motive and the means to seek new 
worlds, by sea, beyond. Time, however, will furnish both the 
motive and the means: we shall find the one, as we proceed, in 
the Spice Islands of the East, the other in the Mariner’s Com- 
pass, The next division of our subject will narrate how the 
contests between the Crescent and the Cross over the tomb of 
Christ brought Europe and Asia into contact and acquaintance- , 
ship; and how the commerce and intercourse which were the 
immediate consef(uoncos led to that general and absorbing inte- 
rest in the sea and ships which eventually produced Columbus 
and Magellan. The influence of nutmeg and cinnamon upon 
the spread of the gospel and the development of science is a 
theme which we shall show to be not unworthy of earnest and 
philosophical in juiry. 
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VENETIAN GALLEY OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHUISTIAN ERA TO THk 
* APPLICATION OF THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE TO EUROPEAN NAVI- 
GATION, A.D. 1300. 

CHAPTER VIII. 


KAVIGATION DUEIXO THK ROMAN EMPIRE— THE RIPE OP'VESICB AND GENOA— 
THE CRUSADES— THEIR EFFECT UPON COMMERCE— WEDDING OF THE AIMU- 
ATIC — CREATION OF THE FRENCH NAVT — INTRODUCTION OF EASTERN ART 
INTO EUROPE— MAPS OF THE MIDDI.E AGES -REMOTE EFFECT OF THE CKU* 
8ADE9 UPON GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 

We Lave taken the birth of Christ as a point of departure in 
the history of navigation, merely because of the prominence of 
that event in the annals of the world, not on account of any 
connection that it has with the chronicles of the sea. So far 
from that, the first five centuries of the Christian era are an 
absolute blank in all maltcrs which pertain to our subject. The 
Roman Empire rose and fell ; and its rise and fall concerned tho 
Mediterranean only. Not even Julius Caesar, the greatest man 
in Roman history, has a place in maritime records ; unless^ when 
crossing the Adriatic in a fishing-boat during a stormi hii inamo- 
rable words of encouragement to the fishermani Fear nothing! 
you carry Caesar and his fortunes !** are sufficient to connect h l^ 
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vwith the sea. Neither Pompcy, nor Sylla, nor Augustus, nor 
Nero, nor Titus, nor Constantine, nor Theodosius, nor Attila, 
can claim part or lot in the dominion of man over the ocean. 
And so we glide rapidly over five centuries. 

Tpon the invasion of Italy hy the barbarians, a.d. 470, the 
Vcneti, a tribe dwelling upon the northeastern shores of tlie 
Adriatic, escaped from tlieir ravages by fleeing to the marshes 
and sandy inlets foniied by the deposits of the rivers which 
there fall into the gulf. Here they wore secur(^ ; for the water 
around them was too d(‘(‘p to allow of an atta(!k from the land, 
and too shallow to admit the ap})roac]i of ships from the sea. 
Their only rosoaiao wa< the water and tho employments it 
aflbrded. At first they caught tisli; then they made salt, and 
finally Ciigagcil In maritime trailie. Early in tin* seventh cen- * 
tury their traders were known at ronstantinojile, in the Levant, 
and at Alexandria. Tlunr city soon covered ninety islands, 
connected* togetlun* by bridge.-. They esla])lished mercantile 
factories at Rnine, and exiembal their authority into Istria and 
Dalmatia. In tin* eighth eetitury tliey chased the pirates, and 
in the ninth tlu'V ibught the Saraeens. At this period Genoa, 
too, rose into notice, and the Genoese and the Venetians at once 
became coinmoreial rivals and tho monopolists of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

And now Peter the ILrmit, barefooted and penniless, in- 
veighing against the atrocities of the Turks towards Christians 
at Jerusalem, exhorted the warriors of the Cross to take up 
anus against the infidels. lie inspired all Europe with an 
enthusiasm like his own, and enlistcil a million tollow'crs in the 
cause, 'i'he paSsSiuinof the age was for war, peril, and adven- 
ture; and figliting for the l?epulehre was a more agreeable 
method of doing [lenance than wearing sackcloth or mortifying 
the flesh. The F'irst Crusade, a motley array of knights^ 
spendthrifts^ barons, beggars, women, and children, sot out upon 
their wild career. Then came the Second, the Third, and the 
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Fourth. Crusading was the amusement and occupation of two 
centuries. Two millions of Europeans perished in the cause 
before it >Yas abandoned. A few words concerning its effect 
upon the civilization of Europe arc necessary here, in direct 
pursuance of our subject. 

During their stay in Palestine the Crusaders learned, and in 
a nirasure acquired, the habits of Eastern life. They brought 
back witli them a taste for the peculiar products of that region, 
—jewels, silks, cutlery, perfumes, spices. A brisk eoininorco 
through the length and breadth of the Mediterranean was tho 
speedy consequence. Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Vcn'ce, covered 
the waters of their inland sea with sails, traffickiiig from the 
ports of Italy to those of Syria and Egypt. In every maritime 
city conquered by the Crusaders, trading-stations and bazaars 
were established. Marseilles obtained from the kings of Jeru- 
salem privileges and monopolies of trade upon their territory. 
Venice surpassed all her rivals in the .splendor ainV extent of 
her commerce, and it was for this that the Pope, Alexander 
IIL, sent the Doge the famous nuptial ring with which, in 
assertion of liis naval supremacy, “to wed the A<lriatic.” The 
ceremony was performed from the deck of the Bucentaiir, or 
state-galley, with every possible ajoornpaniment of pomp and 
parade. The vessel was crowned with flowers like a bri<le, and 
amid the harmonics of music and the acclamations of the spec- 
tators the ring was dropped into the sea. Tlio Uepublie and 
the Adriatic, long betrothed, were now indissolubly wedded. 
This ceremony was repeated from year to year. 

The Normans, ihe Danes, the Dutch, imitated the example 
of the Italians, or, as they were then called, the Lombards, but 
were rather occupied in conveying provisions toHho armies than 
in trading for their own account. 

It was during the Crusades that the French navy was created. 
Philip A igustus, who, on his way to Syria, and thence home 
again, could not have remained insensible to the advantages of 
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possessing a strong force upon the ocean, formed, upon his 
return, the nucleus of a national fleet, for the purpose of de- 
fending his coasts either against pirates or foreign invasion. 

While the necessity of transporting articles from the East to 
supply the demand thus created in the West gave a stimulus to 
commerce and navigation, manufactures were encouraged and 
developed by th*' operation of the same (aiuse. The Italians 
learned from the (j reeks the art of weaving silk, which soon 
resulted in the weaving of cloth of gold and silver. They 
learned to mould glass in a nmltitmle of new and curious forms. 
From the mamifaetories of Syria, where stuffs were made of 
camels’ hair, improvements were introduced into the manufac- 
tures of Europe, where they were woven of no other nuiterial 
than lambs* wool. Palestine also suggested to crusaders re- 
turning home the advantages of windmills for grinding flour. 
Arabia furnished the art of tem|)ering arms and polishing 
steel, of chasing gold and silver, of monnling stones in rich 
and massive settings. Oonstantinuple furnished the Chris- 
tians with many sphmdid speciimms of aiKuetjt art. — groups, 
statues, ami the Corinthian horses, and tiius awakened European 
ta.ste. 

Nearly all the Gothic niormincni.^ of Europe which still excite 
the admiration of the tourist owe their existence to this cornnuini- 
eation with the Greeks by means of the Crusades, and to the 
wonder which seized the Frank and Lombard at the sight of tln‘ 
churches and palaces of llyzanbutn. The Europeans carried 
back with thorn tin architecture the Haracerm. Saint Mark s 
at Venice was buii^ Iroin the plans, and under the direction, of 
an unbeliever. The Cathedral and Spire of Strasburg, with 
their gigantic and yet delicate projairtions, ,tho Minster of 
Amiens, the Sainte (Jhapelle of Paris, were constructed in close 
imitation of the chef-d’<jei|vr<?s of E<a.Htern art. Painting upon 
glass was also brought from Constantiiiople, and tho early 
j:>aint<irs of Christendom were apeodtly employ^ed in tracing in 
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cplors, upon the windows of abbeys and cathedrals, the exploits 
of the Crusaders and the triumphs of the Cross. 

From the Arabs and the Greeks, too, the Europeans received 
their first lessons in the natural and exact sciences. Imperfect 
and incomplete as were the astronomy, the botany, the inathc> 
matica, and the geography of the Arabians, they were far in 
advance of the same professions as understood and practised in 
Europe. The languages were irujjroved and enriched by the 
association and excliang(? of ideas into which English, Germans, 
Italians, and French w<‘rc forced. The confusion of tongues, 
which wa as complete as at Babel, was somewhat corrected by the 
harmony of interest aiid fmeness of purpose which animated all, of 
whatever name and lineage, who gathered around the Sejmlchre. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the efleet of the Crusades, so far 
as it is the ohjeet of a work like the. present to trace and de- 
lineate it, wa> to give the pe(»ple of Furop(‘ a new motive for 
maintaining an intereourse with the people of Asia. They had 
seen their super i(»r civilization, and sought to introduce it among 
themselves. 1'liey had beamed to appreciate their skill in the 
arts, and rcsolvefl iv acclimate those arts at home. They had 
aecust()im‘d lliemselves to maiijy articles (»f luxury, which had 
become artich^s of necessity, and which it was now essential, 
lheref(U'e, to transpoit from the licvani, from the Red Sea, and 
the Tersian (lulf, to the Bay of Venice and the Gulf of Genoa. 
There was a demand, iti sliort, in the West, for the products, 
the manufactures, the arts, of the East. Here was the origin 
of the iinmenst* Eastern commerce which now toll into the hands 
of the Genoese and Venetians, and which, resulting from the 
Crusades, compelled us to the digression we have made. It is 
not our purpose, liow ever, to refer more at length to this com- 
merce, a3 it was carried on upon seas which had been navigated 
for twenty centuries; and we must hasten forward to the period 
when new paths were laid out over the immensity of the waters. 

A map, published just anterior to the First Crusade, fully dis- 
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plays the ignoi-ance which then prevailed in geographical science. 
The sea, as in the ago of Homer, is made to surround the world 
as a river, the land being divided into three parts, Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Africa and Asia arc joined together in the South, 
and the Indian Ocean is an inland sea. Asia is os large as the 
other two continents combined. On the east there is a small 
spot indicated as the position of the. Garden of Eden by the 
words Hie est Paradisus. Europe and Africa arc separated 
from Asia by a long canal, which may be either the Nile or the 
Hellespont. Africa is still considered the land of mystery and 
fable: its northern part only is considered inhabitable, the south 
being even unapproachable, on account of the torrents of flame 
poured on it by the sun. Tlie Frozen Ocean, the Baltic, the White 
Sea, and the Caspian, are all united. The Northern regions are 
represented as forming one single island. Scandinavia is made 
the birthplace and residence of the Amazons, the famous womcn- 
warriors to whom antiquity had given a home in the Caucasus. 

We shall, in due order, proceed to show that the indirect and 
remote effect of the Crusades, and of the intercourse produced 
by them between two totally separated regions, was to induce 
the Discover 1/ of Ajnerica, the DuuhUnij of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Passage of the Straits at the southern extremity 
of Patagonia, — re.sults due to Cot.trMBiJs; Vasco DA Gama, and 
Magellan, every one of whom were seeking, in the voyages 
which have rendered them immortal, another passage to the 
Indies than that hold by the Italians — so far as they could 
prosecute it in vesst.?** upon the Mediterranean. But, before 
we can proceed from the coasting enterprises of the Lombards 
upon the land-locked waters of their inland sea, to the daring 
ventures of the Portuguese and Spaniards upon the raging 
billoAva of the Tropical and South Atlantic, WO must turn for a 
moment the North of Europe, and inquire into the maritime 
achievements of tlie Anglo-Saxons and the Northmen during 
the Dark and Middf Ages. 
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('HAl‘TKR IX. 

THK SCANDINAVIAN SAILORS -THKIU MBACIKS ANT) ('OMMEltfR—TIlK ANGLO- 
SAXONS— ALFRED THE GREAT A SIIII’-BUILDER— THE VOYAGE OF REOWl LF— 
DISCOVERY OF ICELAND BY THE DANKS—DISCOVERY 01 GREEN LAND— THR 
VOYAGE OF BJAltNI AM) LEIF TO THE AMERICAN *’ONTJNKNT — THEIR DISCOVERY 
OF NEWFOUNDLAND, NOVA SCOTIA, XANTC<’KKT, AND MA .SS SCHCRETTS — AD- 
VENTl'BES OF THORWALT) AND TIIORFINN- ^'OMPABWON fip THE DISCOVERIES 
OF THE NORTHMEN WITH THOSE OF COLCMBr.o. 

The nations inhabitin;.^ iIk; bonlor.s of tlir Baltic and the 
coasts of ^Norway, as well as those dwelling on the shores of the 
German Ocean, were situated (|uite as favorably for marititne 
enterprise as those upon the hunks of the Mediterranean. 
Though their earliest expeditions by sea ware not stimulated by 
the same cause,— the desire for cointnerciul intercourse, — 
they arose from causes eijiially active. While the Mediter- 
ranean countries possessed a fruitful soil and a balmy climate, 
those of the North, under a sky cojnparativcly ungcninl, afforded 
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their inhabitants but a few of the articles which they needed,: 
they were led, therefore, to increase their power by sea, in order to 
establish themselves in more favored -climes, or at least to obtain 
from them by plunder what their own country could not furnish. 
Thus they neglected the arts of agriculture, and became inured 
to a life of piracy upon the sea. They spent their lives in plan- 
ning and executing maritime expeditions. Fathers gave fleets 
to their sons, and bade them seek their fortune on the ocean- 
liighway. The ships, at first small, — being mere barks propelled 
by twelve oars, — came at last to be capable of carrying one hun- 
dred or one hundred and twenty men. They were supplied with 
stones, arrows, ropes with which to overset small vessels, and 
grappling-irons with which to come to close (quarters. 

It would be remote from our purpose to notice these piratical 
excursions, were it not that they sometimes resulted in discovery 
or commerce. Many of ilie marauders settled permanently in 
England in the seventh century, and established there the 
Anglo-Saxon dominion. Alfred, their most celebrated king, 
obliged to defeiul his territory from tlic Danes, turned his at- 
tention zealously to every thing connected with ships, commerce, 
discovery, and geography, and became the first founder of that 
naval power which was at a later period to be the world’s dread 
and admiration. The idea of ship-building once conceived, it 
was pro8ecute<l with astonisl jng vigor. Alfred not only multi- 
tiplied their number, but introduced material improvements. 
Towards the Kilter part of his reign, his fleet numbered one hun- 
dred sail : it was divided into small scjiiadrons and stationed at 
various places along the coast. 

The oldest epic in any modern language, tlie Anglo-baxon 
poem of “Beowulf," the Sea-Uoth, written in forty-three cantos, 
and containing some six thousan<l lines, is occupied mainly in 
narrating the marvellous exploits of its hero, his combats with a 
pestilential fire-drake, and hi.s slaying of “ a grim giant named 
Grendel, a descendant of Cain," It incidentally describes a 
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voyage made by Beowulf previous to the ninth century ^ and 
from this we may gather a few details, at best barren and un- 
satisfactory, of the c(juipraents of a vessel in those days. In 
the extract which we give, the word sea-nose" will readily bo 
understood as meaning headland, or promontory i 


** When the king had awaited 
The time he should stay, 

Came many to faro 
On the billows so free. 

His ship they bore out 
To the brim of the ocean, 

And his comrades sat down 
At their oars ns he bade. 

A word could control 
His good fellows, the Shylda. 

On the deck of the ship 
lie stood, by the mast. 

Ne’er did I hear 
Of a vessel* appointed 
Better fur battle, 

With weapons of war, 

And wai^tc^»at'^ of wool, 

Anil axes and swords. 

•> * « « 

The ship was on the wavM^ 

Boat under the cliffs. 

The barotia ready 
To the prow mounted, 

Tlic chieftains horo 
Oa the naked breast 
Bright ornaments, 

War-ge.'ir, Coth-likc. 

The men s'uuved off, 

Men on their willing way, 

The bouiiden wood. 

’Then went over the sca*WjitTf|^ 
ilur lod by the wind, 

Tbe flhip with foamy ncck. 

Most like a sea- fowl, 

Till about one hour 
Of the second day 
The curved prow 
Had paased onward 
So that the aailora 
The laud «aw, 
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The shore* cliffs shining. 

Mountains steep, 

And broad^sea* noses. 

Then was the sea-sailing 
Of the Earl at an end. 

God thanked he 

That to him the sca-joumey 

Easy had been.” 

In the year 863, a Dane of Swedish origin, named Gardar, 
Adventurously pushing off into the Northern Ocean, though 
upon an object which history has not recorded, discovered the 
island-rock whose appropriate name is Iceland. Eleven years 
later, u navigator named Ingolf colonized the country, the 
colonists, many of whom belonged to the most esteemed families 
in the North, establishing a flourishing republic. The situation 
of these people, isolated in the midst of an Arctic ocean, and 
their relation to the mother-country, compelled them to exert 
and d(‘velop tlicir hereditary maritime proclivities. In 877, a 
sailor named Gumibjurn saw a mountainous coast far to tho 
west, supposed to he now concealed or rendered inaccessible by 
the descent of Arctic ice. Erik the Red, who had been banished 
from Norway for murder and ha<l settled in Iceland, was in his 
turn outlawed thence in 1*83 : he sailed to the west and dis- 
covered a land which he called Greenland, because, as he said, 
“people will he att»*acted hither if tl>e land has a good name.’' 
lie roturncfl to Iceland, and, in the year 1*85, a large number of 
©hips — according to stnne authorities, thirty-five — followed him 
to the new settleniont and established themselves on its south- 
western shore. 

In f*8(), Bjani: Ilerjulfson-Bjarni tho son of Ilerjulf, in a 
voyage from Iceland to Greenland, was driven a long distance 
from the accustomed track, lie at last saw land to the west, 
and took counsel with his men as to what land it could be. 
Bjami declared it his opinion that it was not Greenland. They 
sailed close in shore, and noticed that there were no mountains, 
Vut that tho land was undulating and well wooded. They left 
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the land on their larboard side, and sailed away for two days,, 
when they saw land again. They» asked Bjarni if he thought 
this was Greenland; and he replied that ^‘he thought it as little 
to be Greenland as the other, as he saw no high ice-hills.'' The 
sailors wished to wood and water there, but Bjarni would not 
consent. They sailed for three days to the north, and saw a 
bold shore with high mountains and ice-hills. Bjarni would not 
land, saying, ‘‘To me this land appears little inviting.” Sailing 
for four days more to the northeast, they came to a country 
which Bjarni confidently pronounced to be Greenland, where ho 
landed and afterwards settled. Various data furnished by this 
narrative, in the original Icelandic records, have enabled geogra- 
phers to determine the various coasts thus dimly seen by Bjarni, 
but upon which he did ndt land. They are supposed to have 
been those of Long Island, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland. 

In the year 994, Leif Erikson — Leif the son of Erik the Out- 
law — bought Bjarni’s ship, and engaged thirty-five men to navi- 
gate it, as he intended to sail upon a voyage of discovery. Ifo 
asked his father Erik to be the captain ; but Erik declined, being, 
as he said, well stricken in years. They sailed away into the 
sea, and discovered first the land which Bjarni had discovered 
last. They went asliore, saw no gras.s, but plenty of icebergs, 
and an abundance of flat stones. From tln^ latter circumstance 
they named the place IlcUuJand^ helhi signifying a flat stone. 
There can be no doubt that the spot thus named is the modern 
Newfoundland. They went on board again, and proceeded on 
their way. They went ashore a second time, where the land 
was flat and covered witli woo<l and white sand. “This,” said 
Leif, “shall be named after its qualities, and called Markland,** 
(woodland.) This is undoubtedly Nova Scotia. They sailed 
again to the south for two days and came to an island which lay 
to the eastward of the mainland. They observed dew upon 
the grass, and this dew, upon being touched with the finger and 
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raised to the mouth, tasted exceedingly sweet. This appears to 
have been Nantucket, where^oney-dew is known to abound. 



« AMERICA. 


They pnvjt'oileJ on tlirougli a tract of shoal water, which cor^ 
responds with (he sound between Nantucket and Cape Cod, and 
appear to liavc run acro>s the mouth of Buzzard’s Bay, and to 
have ascenJetl the Bocasset River as far as Mount Hope Bay, 
which they took for a lake. ' Here they cast anchor, and, 
bringing their skin cols from the ship, proceeded to make 
booths.” They remained during the winter, finding plenty of 
salmon in ihe river and lake. “The nature of the country was, 
as they thought, so good, that cattle would not require house- 
feeding in winter, for there came no frost, and little did the 
..grass wither there.” Their statement that on the shortest day 
the sun was above the horizon from half-past seven till half-past 
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four enables geographers to fix the latitude of the place where 
they were at 41° 43' 10", which ’^s very nearly that of Mount 
Hope Bay. 

One evening a man of the party was missing, — a German 
• named Tyrkcr, whom Leif regarded as liis foster-father. Ho 
determined to seek for him, and for this purpose chose twelve 
reliable men. Tyrkcr soon returned and said that he had been a 
long distance into the interior, and had found vines and grapes. 
<‘But is this true, my fosterer?’! said Leif. “Surely is it true/* 
he returned; “for I was bred up in a land where there is no 
want of cither vines or grapes.” The next morning Leif said to 
his sailors, “We will now set about two things, in that the ono 
day wc gather grapes, and the other cut vines and -fell trees, 
so from thence will be a loading for iny ship.” The record 
states that the long-boat was filled with grapes. Leif gave tho 
country the name of Vinland, from its vines. 

To the reader of the present day it may seem that the wild 
vines of Massachusetts and Rhode Island can hardly have been 
60 prominent a feature of the native products as to have given 
a name to the whole region. But it is certain that six centuries 
later the Puritans found wild maize and grapes growing there 
in profusion, while the neighboring island of Martha's Vineyard 
received its name from the Engll.>.h for iu precisely similar reason. 

Upon the return of Leif to Grecniland, liis brother Thorwald 
thought that “ these new lands had been mucli too little explored.” 
Leif gave him his ship, and he put out to sea, with thirty men, 
in the year 1002. Nothing is known of their voyage till 
they came ta Leifs bo ^th:} in Vinland. They laid up their ship, 
caught fish for their support, and spent a pleasant winter. They 
passed two years in exploring the interior, and then returned by 
the north, where Thorwald was killed in a battle with the Esqui- 
maux. 

But a more successful discoverer than any of these was 
Thorfinn Karlsnefne, — that is, Thorfinn tho Predestined Hero. 
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Ho was a wealthy merchant of Iceland, the heir of Danish, 
Swedish, and Norwegian princes. He visited Greenland in 
1006, where he married Gudrida, the widow of an Icelandic 
adventurer, and in 1007 sailed, in three ships and with one hun- 
dred and sixty men, upon a voyage to Vinland. Ilis wife went 
with him, and, in the autumn of the same year, bore him a son 
named Snorri, who w'as, of course, the first of European blood 
born in America. From him the celebrated Swedish sculptor 
Thorwaldsen was lineally descended. Thorfinn remained here 
three years, and had many communications with the aborigines. 
A sing! 'ar result of this relation may perhaps be traced in the 
names succcss^ely given to one spot. The Northmen called one 
of their settlements Hop, and the Puritans, six centuries later, 
found that the Indians called it Ilaup. It would appear that 
they had continued, in their own tongue, the appellation 
bestowed upon the place in the Norse language. The Puritans 
anglicized it, and called it Mount Hope. 

We have no accounts of any further voyages made by the 
Northmen to America. Tlie records were preserved in the lite- 
rature of the island, but the memory of them gradually faded 
away from the popular mind. 

Several writers claim for these early navigators a degree of 
merit beyond that which they arc willing to accord to Columbus. 
Tliey reply to the argument that Bjarni’s discovery of the 
American coa.d was merely accidental, as he had started in 
search of Greenland, that Columbus’ discovery of America was 
accidental also, as he started in search of Asia, and as he 
believed the land to be Asia to the day of his death: “‘Besides,” 
they say, “ how different w’cre the circumstances under which 
the tw'o voyages wore made! The Northmen, without compass 
or quadrant, without any of the advantages of science, geo- 
graphical knowledge, personal experience, or previous discoveries, 
without the support of either kings or governments, — >vhich 
Columbus, however discouraged at the outset, eventually obtained. 
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^but guided by the stars, and upheld by their own private 

resources and a spirit of adventure which no dangers could 
repress, crossed the broad Northern ocean and explored these 
distant lands.” 

This is all true; and doubtless our wonder at the success with 
which tliese early voyages were prosecuted would be augmented 
tenfold, could we obtain authentic information upon the charac- 
ter and capacity of the ships in which they were made. Nothing 
reliable exists upon this subject, except a few rude inscriptions; 
and from these, as reproduced in the engravings we have given, 
it would actually appear that the vessels used had no decks, and 
that they were partly propelhan>y oars. However navigation 
may have improved siuee the jlaysof the Northmen, it is certain 
that no sailor would mov attempt an Arctic voyage in an open 
boat; and when we read of the perils and suflerings of our 
modern Polar adventurers, it is impossible not to l>e amazed at 
the success with whicii the Danes and Norwegians, with their 
•lender appliances, endured and outlived them, 
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THE TRAVELS OK MAP.rft roi.n— TJIK Filter Mi;xriO\ OF JAl'AN IS IIISTotV-, 
KlMtLAI KHAN -MAPCO POl.o’s VoY\(;i: 1TI(»M AMoY TO ORMrZ— MALACCA-^ 
Sl'MATPA — I'\(JMIFS — ''IVOII.VP S(nr.lK'< <0' OMMoNOS — THE I’.OO — Pni,o NOT 
RKO<‘ Jil'^P-O FPoN Ill'i P.I/n P.N — ni< IMl■P.lSO^•^I^•\T -lUK TTp.I.M’ATION OF 
HIM NAPIIMIVK—Tia: INn.ULsl AWAKL.NtO l.N CUIKA, JAPAN, A.NlJ Tilli ISLANDS 
01 SPH'F>. 

Tiik call to ann>> airanist the Moslems fixcil. as ay(‘ have sai<l, 
tlie att“iition of Kui’oikmijioii the Hast. The travels of Carpini, 
liuhniijiiis. aii-1 A.m-'Hii. in Tartarv ami in China, revealed tlie 
existriKM* of ninner"\i> trilo's in hMailities believed to he occupied 
]»y the ocean, llonlo of >avai;e>, A\e are told, and whole nations 
of pnwerftd and \Mii’liki‘ p«-<«ph', eiiierired from the iinairinary 
waters ol‘ the fahulou- sea of antit[uity ami IkmI of 

-Aurora. Alaven l‘olo, wli'C'C ech-hraietl jonrnev ^^as [H'rtbniied 
durin;: the t'w-nty years eh»>inj: tlu' thirteenth century, made 
Inoun the centre and ea>tern exlnmiiiy of A^ia,.dapan, a 
1‘orlion ot’ the islands of the Imliau Andiipelaixo, a jcirt of the 
continent of .'vfrica, and, by hearsay, the lartre island o( Mada- 
gascar. We subjoin a lu'ief account of that portion ot his 
travels wliich w.iS prosecuted by sea. 

ile lu'eaiue a i^r^at favorite Kublai Khau, wlio^e winter 
Capital was Kliaubalik or iVkin, ami ser\ed him tor many years 
as one of Ids eonlidentlal olllei’rs. Ho was tlu' lirsl European 
who iieard of the island of Japan, of wbieh lie speaks thus:— 
*‘Zipangu, or ( j[)ango, is an island in the Lasterii t)ccan, situated 

about fifteen hundred inllcs from the inainlaml. It is quite 
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large. The inhabitants have fair complexions, are civilized in 
.their manners, though their religion is idolatry. They have gold 
in the greatest abundance, but its exportation is forbidden. *Tho 
entire roof of the sovereign’s palace is stated to be covered with 
a plating of gold, as we cover churches and other buildings with 
lead. So famous is the wealth of this island that Kublai Khan 
was fired with the desire of annexing it to his dominions. lie 
sent out a numerous fleet and a powerful army; but a violent 
storm dispersed and wrecked tlie sliips, atid thirty tliousand men 
were thrown uj)on a desert island a few miles Ironi Cipango, 
They expected notliing hut deatli or captivity, as tiny could 
obtain no means of subsistence. Being attacked from Cipango, 
thev got in the rear of the enemy, took possession of tlndr fleet, 
and put ofl' for the main island. Tiny kept tlie colors flying 
from tlie masts, and entered the chief city nnsnsp(‘ct(Mh All 
the inhabitants were gone except the women. Tiny took pos- 
session, hut were closely besieged for six months, until, desjiair- 
inff of relief, thev surrendered, on condition of their lives being 
spared. This took plaee in the year Sucli was the first 

intelligence of life inland of Japan wliicli ever reacdied the ears 
of Europeans. 

After a >.ay of seveuteon yr^ars in (.’hina, Marco and his (’om- 
pamoris resolved to make an attempt lo return to their native 
land. Kublai Klian, however, was unwilling to part with them; 
and tliey owed their final la^Ioase to a circuinstaiicu wholly niu'x- 
pected. An tunhassy fi‘*e:j JN'r-iia liud visited iN-kin, and had 
selected one of Kiihl.ii ^ graiel-dauglit(*rs for the wife of their 
prince. They set oir with her on tiieir journey to Ih-rsia, hut, 
after meeting witli inonMiildo o])s!aeles, were ohlig(Ml tf> liJiirn to 
the Chines(‘ capital. Man;o liad, at this time, just returned from 
a voyage among tlie islands of the Indian Sea. and liad laitl be- 
fore the khan Ids observations ujiori the feasibility of nuvigati(m 
in those waters. Ihe ambassadors soiiglit an interview with 
Marco BoL, and found that they had all a couuaon in teres t|— 
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that of getting away as speedily as possible. The khan was 
forced to facilitate the departure of the envoys, though it de- 
prived him of his friends the Venetians. Preparations were 
made upon a grand scale for the expedition. Fourteen four- 
masted ships, a part of them with crews of two hundred and 
fifty men, were equipped and victualled for two years. The 
khan bade the Polo party an affectionate adieu, making them 
his ambassadors to the principal courts of Europe, and extorting 
from them a promise to return to his service after a visit to their 
own (‘ountry. 

Thus honorably dismissed, they set sail from the port of 
Amoy, in Thev coasted along the shores of Coehin (Miina, 

and came in sight of the islands of Borneo and Jav;i, though 
they did not land there. At the.island of Bintan, near the Straits 
of Malacca, they ohtain(‘<l some knowledge of the kingdom of 
the Malays at the southern extremity of the peninsula. They 
landed upon Sumatra, and visited many parts of the i>]and. 
illareo thus speaks of one branch of the trade of the inha- 
liitants: — **lt should be known that what is reported re^pi'cting 
the muniiiiics of pygmies sent to Europe* fVf)in India i< only an 
'die tale, those pretend(Ml human dwarfs being mannfael ur(*d in 
tliis island iu the folh»wlng manner. The eomitry prodina's a 
large, species of moukoy having a countenanee re>emhling dial 
cf a man. The Su!!i.itran> <-ateh them, shavi* c>fi' their hair, dry 
and preserve their bodies with eanqihor and other drug>, and 
prepare them generally so to give 0iein tlu^ appearance of 
little iiKUi. liny tln ii pa<.*k tlnan in w<KMlen l>o\t‘s and sell the!u 
to trailers, by wdiom liny arc vended for pygmies in all parts of 
tluMvorld. But there -oi* no su^li things as pygmies in India or 
anywh(‘re (dse. It is mere inonkev-tradc. ^ 

1m om Mimatra, Marco afid his eoinpanions saihal into the Bay 
of Jlengal, touched at the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, ar- 
jived at Ceylon, and, doubling the sotithern p<iint of llindostaii, 
continued to the northward along its western coa.st. The pearl- 
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fishery here attracted their attention ; and Marco, in his description 
of the diamonds of a kingdom named Murphili, narrates, as a 
fact, a story which was afterwards incorporated in the Adven- 
tures of Sinbad the Sailor,- — that of pieces of meat being thrown 
by the jewel-hunters into Inaccessible valleys, whence they were 
brought back again by eagles and storks with quantities of 
diamonds clinging to them. But the story occurs in tlie writings 
of one of the Christian Fathers of tlie fourth century, and Marco 
Polo only gives it as a legend which he heard. lie also alludes 
to the bird called the roc, which was so large that it lifted ele- 
phants into the air; its feathers measured ninety spans. The 
local uy frequented by these monstrous ornithological specimens 
was the island of Madagascar. 

Th(‘ ^oyage appears to have ended at Ormuz, at the mouth o’f 
the iVrsian Oulf, after a navigation of a year and a half. Siic 
humlreil men of the vari(Mis crews had die<l upon the way. Thero 
is no mention made in history of the return of the fleet tit 
China, though KuMai Khan is known to have died three years 
after the dejjarture of the Wuietians. After various adventures, 
Marco I’olo and his companions arrived in* Venice, in 129 o. 
They had l)een absent twent v-oiie years, and their nearest rela- 
tives did not know them. When they attempted to converse in 
Italian, their nse of foreign idioms and barbarous forms of expres- 
sion rendi'rejk their language hardly intelligible. Possession had 
been taken tlieir houses by some of their kindred, and they 
found it difFieult to expel them. Their statements wore dis- 
believo<l, till, by disjdaying tlieir innm*nse wealth and their price- 
less coll<*(*tions of j(*wel> and precious stones, they forced their 
eountrvinen to give ereilit to adventures ^^hieh must clearly have 
been extraordinary, to have i t sullt‘d iit such acquisitions of trea- 
sure. Marco s rii’hes gave him tlie name of Milione: and ho is 
designated, in the records of the A onotian Beptililic, and upon rfio 
tillc-pagc of his work, — still oxtan^, — as Messer Mareo Milione. 

IIo was induced to write an account of his adventures in the 
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following manner. A war ^ctween the Venetians and the 
Genoese resulted in the capture of the galley of which he was 
commander. He was imprisoned during four years at Genoa. 
His surprising history becoming known, he was visited by all the 
principal inhabitants, who were anxious to listen to his narrative. 
The frequent necessity of repeating the same story became in- 
tolerably irksome to him, and he resolved to commit it to writing. 
He thus gave the first impulse to the promotion of geographical 
science. He procured from Venice the original notes he had 
made in the course of his travels, and, with their assistance and 
that of a Genoese amanuensis, the narrative was composed in 
his cell. It is a work of great research and deep interest. 
Formerly read for its marvels, it is now perused as the earliest 
authentic account of n, region which still remains a terra /ncof/- 
Hj'trt, and whose inhabitants repel curiosity and decline mingling 
with otlier nations upon the usual reciprocal terms of fellowship 
and good-will. Marco Polo is now justly consideretl the founder 
of the modern geography of Asia, It was long before any new 
discoveries were added to those of the illustrious Venetian, hut 
his original statements were confirmed in many quarters: — by 
Oderic, who visited India .and China in 1320; by Schiltberger, 
of Munich, who accompanied Tamerlane in his expeditions 
through Central Asia; by Pegoletti, an Italian merchant who 
went to Pekin, through the heart of Asia, in 13;r>> and by Cla- 
vijo, in 1403, who was sent by .Spain as ambassador to Samar* 
cand. 

Thus, a European had been to the regions of spices and had 
returned. From this time forward the world was to know no 
re.st till the route by se i had been discovered. 
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We have arrival at a inomontous ej>och in tlio history of the 
sea. It was at this p(M*iod that tlu^ mariner’s coin])ass was — we 
do not say inventi‘d — hut introduced into European navigation. 
That this adiniraHo instrument, Yvhieh, in halt a century, 
changed the face of tlie earth, ]>y leading to tlie discovery of 
America and thus proving the splierieity of the world, should 
remain unelaimf d hv its author, and that we are nnahlc to point 
to him who thus hlessed and henefited his race, must always be 
a subject of regret So far from being able to name the indi- 
vidual to whom the invention Is duo, it lias long been deemed 
impossible to fix even upon the nation who first used the needle 
at 8ca. We hope,* however, by availing ourselves of recent re- 
scarcheet made in France, to arrive at a conclusion not only 
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satisfactory, but inevitable. In tracing the history of the com- 
pass, we must naturally begin with the magnet. 

The ancients were fully acquainted with the loadstone, and 
with its power of attracting iron, though they were totally 
ignorant of its polarity. That they were so, is evident from the 
fact that the classic authors and ancient works upon navigation 
and kindred subjects do not furnish one word upon the subject. 
Claiidian has left, in one of his idyls, a long description of the 
stone, and of its peculiar, indeed, magical, affinity for iron. 
Had he entertained the most distant idea that this stone coul 1 
communicate to a steel needle the power of indicating the north, 
it is not to be supposed for an instant that bo would have* omitted 
mentioning it. The earliest name of the loadstone was Ileretilcii’ 
Stone, which was somi changed to from llu' fact tliat it 

was found in abundance in a region called Magnesia, in lA'di. 7 . 
Hence our word magnet. It was not till the fourth (umturv of 
our era that the (piality of repelling as well as of alt raining iron 
seems to have been diseovercl. Mareellus, tlie physician of Thvn^ 
dosius the Great, is the first author wiio mentions tin’s new qiialit v. 

Ihe JAOinan>, ^\ho aequired a knowltMlgi* of tlie magnet frtuu 
the Greeks, preserved the name, tlmngh several of their authors, 
and riiiiv amotig tliem, meiiinm a (railiiion, that the magm t was 
so called from a diephord nano-d Magnes, >v|,o was the first to 
discover a mine of loadstone, by the nails in his shoes clinging 
to tlie metal. 

The first inentioti in Knrof,e;,n history of the p..l;iri(y of the 
magnttizeil tieeiilc, and of its iinportaiiei' to mariners, (mtui's in ,i 
saUncal French p wriiten in I]!»0 hy one Ciiyot do iVovins. 
His object was to level, |,y impli(;atioii, an itiveeiive against the 
^., .>nit of Jloine , and he <li<l it in the following neat manner. 
The translator has endeavored to preserve the <iuaint style of 
the original: 


A't for our FiOh«*r thr Popo, 
1 Hfuitli lie Here like tii« 
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Which moves not Very welt sec it 
The sailors who are on the watch. 

By this star they go and come. 

And hold their course and their way. 

They call it the Polar 8tar. 

It is fixe<l, very unchangeable: • 

All the others move, 

And alter their ]daces and turn. 

But this star moves uoL 

They make a contrivance which cannot lie, 

By the virtue, of the magnet 
An ugly and Inowni-h stone. 

To uhicli it on .‘■j>'Ojt.ine*uj.'.|y joins itself. 

They havi^; ami they observe the right point, 

Atler they have caused a needle to touch it. 

And pl.ii-ed it in a iii'h: 

Tlkey j*ut it in the water, without any thing mere, 

And the ru.'-h keeps it on the surface; 

Then it turns jL< jwnnt/iirect 
T<»war«l> till* star uiilj stn-h certainty, 

'I'liaJ no mail will ever have any doubt of it; 

Nor w ill it ev«‘r tor any thing go false. 

When flic sea is »laik a/id h:uv, 

That they cau neither se^* star nor moon, 

TIk u f)jey ))l;uje a light by the needle. 

And so they lia't no fear of going wrong: 

T>'\r ir is the v<ar goes the point, 

WlirifOy the niaiijo'rs Imve the skill 
'J\» Lei'p the right way. 

Jt i'* an art which eanuot biil.'* 

It may l»t‘ vorv pvojw'rlv inferriMl, from tlio fjict that the 
poet not merely alhiile i<t the compass, hut describes it and 
the polar star at. some lon^xth, that it was not generally known, 
ami, in faet, ha<l htvu lalelv introdiiee<l into the Mediterranean. 
Whenet^ it liatl inlroduccd there, we shall learn as we 

proceed. 

The second historical menti<m of the compass oeours in a de- 
Rcriptlon of Palestine hv Cardinal Jaeques tie \ itry, in the year 
1218, ill which is the follow in g passage : — “ 1 ho loadstone is found 
in India, to which, fnnn some liiddeu cause, iron spontaneously 
attaclioa itself. The luonient an iron neetlle is touched by this 
atone, it at once pdiuts towartls the North Star, which, though 
the other stars revolve, is fixed as if it were the axis of the 
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firmament : from wil -ice it lias become necessary to those who 
navigate the seas/' . 

Brunetto Latini, a grammarian of IHorence, and preceptor 
of Dante, settled in Paris a,bout the year 1200, and composed a 
work entitled the ''Treasure," in which he distinctly describes 
the process and the consequence of magnetizing a needle. lie 
also went to England, and, in a letter of which fragments have 
been published, writes thus : — '‘Friar Bacon showed me a mag- 
net, an ugly and black stone, to which iron doth willingly cling : 
you rub a needle upon it, the which nci‘dle, being placed upon 
a point, remains suspended and turixit against the Star, even 
though the night be stormy and neither star nor moon be scon ; 
and thus the mariner is guided on bis way/' * 

The Italian Jesuit Iliccioli, in his work upon (Icograpliy and 
Hydrography, states, that before 1270, the French mariners used 
"a magnetized needle, which tliey kept floating in a small 
vessel of water, supported on two tubes, so as rK>t to sink/ 

All these authors agree in fixing the period at which the use 
of the needle was popularized in Europe, at the latter part of 
the twelfth and the coiumenceuvent of the thirteenth century. 
Not one of them mentions the inventor bv name, or even indi- 
cates his nation. This clrcumstana* b ads to the conviction that 
it was unknown to them, and that, c^^nsequcntly, the inventor was 
not a European. The theory that the Euroj>ean,s obtained it 
from the Arabians, and the Arabians from the Chinese, is sup- 
ported by the following facts: 

A manuscript work, written by an Arabian named Bailak, a 
native of Kibdjak, and entitled "The Htrrehant’s (iuide in the 
Purchase of Stones/ thus sf^eaks of the loadstone in the year 
1242: — "Among the jiropc^rties of the magnet, it is to bo 
noticed that the captains who sail in tho Syrian waters, when 
the niglit is dark, take a vessel of water, upon' which they place 
a needle buried in tho pith of a reed, and which thus floats 
Aipon tho w ater. Then they take a loadstone as big as the i>alxii 
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of the hand, or (>ven smaller. They hold it near the surface of 
the water, giving it a rotary motion until the needle turns upon 
the water: they then withdraw the stone suddenly, when the 
needle, with its two ends, points to the north and south. I saw 
this with my own eyes, on my voyage from Tripoli, in Syria, to 
Alexandria, in the year G40. [t>40 of the Hegira, 1240 a.d.] 

I heard it said that the captains iu the Indian seas substi- 
tute for the needle and reed a hollow iron fish, magnetized, so 
that, when placed in the water, it points to the north with its 
head and to the south with its tail. The reason that the fish 
swims, not sinks, is that metallic bodies, even the heaviest, 
float when hollow, and when they displace a quantity of water 
greater #ian their own weight.” 

It may fairly be inferred, from tliis passage, that, at the time 
spoken of, (1240,) the j)ractice was already of long standing in 
this quarter, and that the needle ami its polarity had been 
long know'n and OTnj*loy<‘d at sea. That is, the Arabs had be- 
come familiar witli the loadstone in 1240, while Friar Bacon re- 
garded it, in England, as a liuge curiosiiv in 12C0, — twenty 
years afterwanls. The priority of the invention would seem to 
be thus incontestiibly proven for the Arabs. But we shall see 
speedily that it deriveil its origin from a region situated still 
farther to the east, and many (X‘iuuries earlier. 

A famous (diinese dictionary, terminated in the year 121 of 
our era, thus defines the word magnet : — ‘‘ The name of a stone 
whicdi gives direction to a needle.” This is quoted in numerous 
modtiru dietlonaries. One publislied during the Tsin dynasty — 
that is, between 2Gr* ami 4111 — slates that ships guided their course 
to tJie south by njeans of tlic magnet. The Chinese word for 
magnet — Tohi nan — dgnifies, Indicator of the South. It was 
natural for the Chinese, when they first saw a needle point both 
north and south, to take the Antarctic pole for the principal 
point of attraction, for with them the south liad alw’ays been 
the first of the cardinal points, — the emperor’s throne and all 
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the Government edifices invariably being built to face the south, 
A Chinese work of authority, composed about the year lOOQ, 
contains this passage: — ^‘Portune-tellers rub the point of a 
needle with a loadstone to give it the power of indicating the 
south/' 

A inodical natural history, published in China in 1112, speaks 
even of the variation of tjie needle, — a phenomenon first noticed 
in Europe by Christopher Columbus in 14D2: — “When," it 
says, point of iron is touched by a loiulstone, it receives the 
power of indicating the south : still, it declines towards the east, 
and does not point exactly to the south." This observation, 
made at the beginning of the twelfth centiir\% was confinned by 
magnetic experiments made at Pekin, in 1780, by a Frefchman ; 
only the latter, finding the variation to be from the north, set it 
down as from 2 ° to 2^ oO' to the west, while the Chinese, per. 
sistinc in calling it a variation from the south, set it down us 
being from 2^ to 2® 80' to the etist. 

o 


Tlius, the Cliinese, who were acquainted witli the polarity of 
a magnetized necf^lle as early Ife the year 121, and who noticed 
the variation in 1112, may be safely suppi>se<I to have employed 
it at sea in tlm long voyages which they made in the seventli 
and eighth centuries, the route of which has eomo down to 
us. Their vessels sailed from Canton, througii the Straits of 
Malacca, to the Malabar eo;i>t, to the mouths of the Indus 
and the Euphrates. It is difficult to believe that, aware of 
the use to whieli the needle luigltt be ujqilied, they did not so 
tppiy it. 

While thus claiming for the Chinese the first knowledge and 
application of the }M>lurity of the needle, we may say, ineidenta Uy, 
that it Is now certain that tliey made numerous other discoveries 
of importance long before the Europeans. They knew the at- 
tractive power of amber in the century of our era, and a 
Chinese a?!tli<»r said, in 824, “The magnet attracts iron, and 
aipbcr attracts mustard-seed/* They ascribed the tides to tho 
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influence of the moon in the ninth century. Printing was in- 
vented in the province of Chin about the year 920, and gun- 
powder would seem to have been made there long before Bertliold 
Schwart* mixed it in 1330. Still, it is not necessary to resort 
to the ai-gumcnt of analogy to support the claims of the Olii- 
nese to tliis admirable invention: the direct evidence, as we have 
rehearsed it, is amply sullicicnt. 
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A coTihiry Flavin (liola, a captain or pilot of Amalfi, in 
the kingdom of Nuplc?^, was rcc<)gh\<o<l iliroiigltour Europe as 
the true inventor of tlie compass, lie lived in tlie beginning 
<>f the fourteenth centui w and biographers have even fixed the 
date of the mernoralde invention at tlie year Tlie prin- 

cipal foundation for tUia assertion wa^ the following line From a 
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poem by Antonio of Bologna, who lived but a short time after 
Gioia: — 

*4rrima dedlt nantis iisam magnctif? Amalpbis.” 

Amalfi first gave to sailors the use of the magnet. 

The tradition was subsequently confirmed by the statement made 
by authors of repute, that the city of Amalfi, in order to comme- 
morate an invention of so much importance, assumed a compass 
for its coat of arin.s. This was believed till the year 1810, when 
the coat of arms of Amalfi was found iii the library at Naples, 
It did not answer at all to the description given of it: instead 
of tlic eight wings which were said to represent the four cardiinl 
points and their divisions, it liad hut two, in which no rescinblanco 
to a compass could be traced. Later investigations Iiave, as we 
have said, completely demolisheil ail the arguments by which 
the compass was maintained to be of European origin and of ‘ 
modern date. The curious reader will find the extracts from 
Chinese w’orks whlcn substantiate the Chinese claim, in a volume 
upon the subject puhiislied in 18'»4, at Paris, hy M. J. Klaproth, 
and eompo.-iod at the request of Baron Humboldt, 

In the sketch which we are now about to give of tlio Portu- 
guese voyages to the African coast, it .w ill he remarked that the 
compass was already introduced and acclimated. No mention 
whatever is extant <if the first venture made upon the Atlantic 
under the auspices of this my>teri(»u.s hut unerring guide. SiMcnce 
and history nm<t forever n^gret tluit tin' first European navigator 
who employed it diil not leave a record of tin* expf'riment. 
A\iiat would he inf)re interesting to-dav than tin* log (»f tlie 
e;’r..est voyage accomplished in Euro[K‘an waters? Tin* 
modern reader wotoi] surely give hi.s sympathy, unreservedly, >0 
a narrative in wljicli the navigator should de.seribe Ids won«lcr, 
his terror, hi.s Joy, when, throughout the voyage, be saw the 
tremulous index point invariably north; when, upon the disper- 
sion of the clouds which had concealed tin* Star from view, it 
was found precisely where the nmlle imlicute<l ; when, upon its 
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being diverted from the line of direction by some curious and 
perhaps incredulous experimenter, it slowly but surely returned, 
remaining fixed and constant through storm and cairn, at mid- 
night and at noon, ^Vh;^t would be more interesting than the 
speculations of such a captain upon the cause of the marvellous 
dispensation? And wliat more amusing than the eommentaries 
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of the foroeaslle, and the Irarned exphniatious of tlio veteran 
salts to lli(‘ raw r('<Tuits? Ihit all tlii" ahsoi'hing lore lias liopo- 
l(’s>lv disap]i(‘arcvl, and tin* manner s compass will lorevor remain 
mv-'^torions in Its j'rineijde, mystt‘rious in its origin, mysterious 
in its histi>rv. >itall have oeea^ion to return to the subject 

from anollior point -f viow, wl.on, in tlisoriltin;; the Arctic 
vov.0|^c^ (*f tile present ci'iitury. wo fiinl Juiiics C-luike lloss 
stauJitig upon tin North Magnetic I’olo. 
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— Tin: svfiiEi) I'liuMns roil V -ih '•«»»\ i.uv or the .mvih,iu\s~v dhemutl 
phenomenon — A I'KOLIFH’ JlMJ.Jil’ \M» V WmS^jEIU'I L r»iNH. iliUATloN — H«»S- 
TfLIT\ OF THE loIlTI O C I. lo MpniEH MVltlTIME \OVFNTrilE — THE H\V 
OF HOUSES — THE F1I?«T OoLIi IH’-T 'EEN IN El I'OPE —HIM'OVFU V OF C M’K 
VERIJ AKI) THE A^oue- -ni'. Frirol’EWM \rJ'ltO\<n (HE F.gl \ toil- -JOriJNEY 
01 C ‘*I» \-M(>^TO -OF NTH <0 [xiv I ' K M: N - - fr Mi ; |n.sj^ (>F N \\ HiATl<»N' ENOEH 
THE AL’SPICES OF THIS PRINCE. 

L are now to ronsidfM* at some lonirtli a sorios of voyages, 

tedious and fruitless at first, sueecssful in the end, undertaken 

by the T^)r^uJ:ue^e, in their ago of maritime heroism, to discover 
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a passage by sea to the famous commercial region of the Indies 
some general knowledge of which had been preserved since the 
Persian, Macedonian, and Roman Empires. The achievements 
which we are about to narrate 'were so surprising, so significant, 
and so complete, that, as has been aptly remarked, they can 
never happen again in history, unless, indeed, Providence wer^ 
to create new and accessible worlds for discovery and conquest, 
or to replunge mankind for ages into ignorance and superstition. 
But, before proceeding with the discoveries of the Portuguese, 
'vve must mention a previous discovery made by accident in th^t 
same reti^ioii by the French and Spanish. 

About the year 1330, a French ship was driven among a 
number of islands which lay off the coast of the Desert of Sa- 
hara. These had he<‘ii known to the ancients as the Fortunate 
Islands, and Juba of Mauritania, who is (piotcd by Pliny, cal:s 
two of them by name, — Trivuria, or Snow Island, and Canaritq 
or Island of Dogs. They had been lost to the knowledge of the 
Eurojjeans fur a thousand years, and it .was a storm which re- 
vealed their existeiiee, as we have hai<l, to a vessel forced by 
stress of weather to escape from tlu* coast into the open sea. 
The Spaniards profited by the vicinity of the group to make 
discoveries and settlements among them. Trivaria became 
Tenerifie, and Canaria tlie (Jrand (kinary. It was here that 
superstition now placed the limits of navigation, and expressed 
the idea upon maps, l>y represeiiting a giant armed with a 
formidable club, and dwelling iit a tower, as threatening ships 
with destruction if tliey ventured farther out to sea. It is in this 
immediate rnoglihorhood tli.it we are now' about to follow the 
hiring and patient enterprises of the Portuguese. 

Don Henry, the hl'th son of Jidiii T. ot Portugal, was placed 
by his father, in 1413, in command of the city of Ceuta, in 
Africa, which he had just conquered from the Moors. During 
his stay here, the young prince atajuired much infonuati(*n 

relative to the seas and coasts of INestorn Africa, and this fust 
U 
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suggested in his mind a plan for maritime discovery, Avliicli 
afterwards became liis favorite and almost exclusive pursuit. 
He sent a vessel upon the first voyage of exploration under- 
taken by any nation in modern times. The commander was 
instructed to follow the w’cstorn coast of Africa, and, if possible, 
to pass the cape called by the Portuguese Capo Non, Nun, or 
Noun. This had hitherto been considered the titmost southern 
limit of navigation h}’ the Europeans, and had obtained its 
name from the negative term in the Portuguese language — im- 
plying that there was not/nu(/ beyond. A current proverb 
expressed the idea thus : 

Whoe'er votihl pass the ^^^p^“ 

Sliull luni again, or el>e btgone. 

The fate. of this vessel lias not been recorded; but Don Henry 
continued for many year.s to send otlier vessels ujien the same 
errand. Several of them proceeded one huiidriMl and eighty 
miles beyond Cape Non, to anoili(‘r and more formidable pro- 
montory, to which they gave the name of Dojador — from hojfn^ 
to double — on account of the circuit which must he made to iret 
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B round it, as it stretclies rnon* than one hundred tnilos into the 
ocean. Tlic tides and slioals here formed a current twenty miles 
wide, and tlie spectacle of this swollen and heating surge, which 
precluded all possibility of crooning along close to tlio coaat, 
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filled these timid navigators with terror and amazement. They 
dared not venture out of sight of land, and, seized with a sudden 
remembrance of the fabulous horrors of the torrid zone, they 
regarded the interposition of this terrific cape as a providential 
warning, and sailed hastily back to Portugal. There, with that 
fancy for embellishment peculiar to sailors of all ages, they 
narrated stories, or, as would be said in the present day, yarns, 
calculated forever to dissuade from further ventures in the lati- 
tudes of Capes Non and Bojador. 

Don Henry, avIio liad returned from Ceuta, resolved, in spite 
of tliesc obstacles, to employ a portion of his revenue as Grand 
Master of the Order of ('hrist, in further maritime experiments, 
lie fixed his residence upon the Sacrum Promontorium of the 
liomans, of which we have given a representation in tlie chapter 
describing the voyage of Pythoas. Here he indulged that 
jiassion for navigation and matlumiaties which lie had hitherto 
been compelled to neglect. In 1418, two naval officers of his 
household volunteered their lives in an attempt to surmount the 
perils of Bojador. Juan Gciiizalez Vasco and Tristan Vax 
Texeira einharked in a vessel called a harcha and resembling a 
brig with topsails, and steered for the tremendous cape. 

Before reaching it, however, a violent storm drove them, out 
to sea, and the crew, on losing sight of their acoustoiiiod land- 
marks, gave themselves iiji to despair. But, upon the abatement 
of the tempest, they found thoms*.dves in sight of an island four 
hundred miles to tlie west of the coast. Thus was discovered 
Porto Santo, the smallest of tlie group of the Madoiras, and 
thus was the feasibility and advantage of abandoning coasting 
voyages and venturing boldly out to sea made manifest. The 
adventurers returiuvl to Portugal, ami gave glowing accounts ot 
the fertility of the soil, of the miblness of the climate, and th« 
character of the inhabitants. Vessels were fitted out to colo- 
nize and cultivate the island ; but a singular and most untoward 
event rendered it useless as a place of refreshment for navi- 
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gators. A single rabbit littered during the voyage, and was 
let loose upon the island with her progeny : these multiplied so 
rapidly that in two years they eat every green thing which its 
soil produced. Porto Santo was therefore, for a time, abandoned. 

During their residence there, liowever, Gonzalez and \iix 
noticed with wonder a strange and perpetual appearance in the 
horizon to the southwest. A thick, impenetrable cloud hovered 
over the waves, and thence extended to the skies. Some be- 
lieved it to bo a dreadful abyss, and others a fabulous ishiTid, 
while superstition traced amid the gloom Dante’s inscription on 
the portal of the Inferno: 

Almiulon hope, all je who enter here ! 

Gonzalez and Vax bore this state of suspense with the im- 
patience of seamen, while from dawn to sunset the meteor, ov 
the portent, preserved its uniform sullen aspect. At last tiny 
started in pursuit. It was urgo<l. hy a Spaniard naiiu'd Juan de 
Morales, that the shadows hanging in the air ermid he a(*(*ounted 
for hy supposing that tin' soil of an island in th(‘ vicinity, being 
shaded from the sun hy thick and lofty trees, exhaletl druse and 
opaque vap )rs, which spn^ad throughout the sky. As tin' ship 
advanced, the towering >pectr(* was of>scrvcd to thicken and to 
expand until it heeatm? horrible to view. The r(»aritig of the sea 
increased, and the crew called on (ionzalez to ilee from the fear- 
ful scone. But sooti th*- weather be(‘ame calm, and deeptT 
shadows were observed through the [)ortentous gloom. Faint 
images of rocks seemed to the excited crew the merjacing figures 
of giants. The atr/io-iphere was nriw transparent ; the hoarse 
echo of the waves abated ; the clouds dispersed, and tlio wood- 
lands were unveiled. The seamen rested on their oars, whiU 
Gonzalez admired the wihl luxuriance of nature in a .spot which 
superstition had ho long dreaded to approach. A rivulet, issu- 
ing from a glen, whose paler verdure formed a striking contrast 
with the deep green of venerable cedars, seemed to pour a 
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Stream of milk into a spacious basin. They searched in vain 
for traces of either inhabitants or cattle. The abundance of 
building-wood which the island furnished suggested tlie name 
of Madeira ; and a tract covered with fennel (funcha) marked 
the site of the future town of Funchal. 

A modern poet thus describes in verse the scene ^Yllich we 
have narrated in prose : 


“ Bojjulor’s rocks 

Arise jit ilif-tance, frowninjr o’er tin; surf, 

Tint hoils for many a leaj^iie without. Its course 
The ship liolds on, till, lo! the beauteous isle 
That shi(‘hUol late the MitlVrers from tlie storm 
Spvint'*^ o’er the wave a^ain. Then they refresh 
Their wa-ted strenjitli, muiI lift their vows to Ileavon. 

But Heaven deni»*s their further search : for ah ! 

IVIijit fearful apparition, pall’d in clouds, 

Fnvever sits upon the western wave, 

Like niiilit, and, in its straiijre portentous gloom 
Wr:ippi!»ir the luiiely wat<‘rs, seems the bounds 
Of iiat'ire? Still it ■'its, day after <lay. 
d'he same Tny'teii"U< \i^iuu. Holy >aints ! 

L it the 'lre:id nhysv where all things {•(‘a^'C ? 

Tlie fivuring gale^ iuNite : the bowsprit bears 
Uiciht onward to the fearful shade: more black 
Tlie cloudy >.p *etre towers: already tear 
Slirink' at Hie view, aghast and hreathle'*'^. Hark! 

’T^'a'> nnor than the deep murmur of the surge 
Tint '^nook the ear; Avhibt through the lurid gloom 
(lijjaiitic pi: iMt<ims '•ctuu to lift in :iir 
Tiicir mi'>’v a.Miis. Yet. yet — hear hoi lly on; 

Tlie mi-'f di'-<o]\i >: through flu* jt.irtiug haze, 

Lonmntic loek-*', like ilu‘ de}>ieted el oids. 

Shine out : hi ne;ith. a hh»oming wilderness 
(M’ varied wood is '•pread. that • cents the air: 

W here fiuits ,.f gtihlen rind, tluek intersper'^od 
And p.endent, through the mantling umbrage gleam 
ln\iliiiir ’’ 

Gonzalox and Vax returned at once to Lisbon, where a public 
day of audienee was appointeil by tlie king to give every cele- 
brity to tlii.s suee<‘ssful voyage. Madeira was at once colonized 
and«cultivjitod; and it is said that (loir/alez, in order to clear a 
space for bis intended (ity of Funchal, sot the shrubs and 
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bushes on fire, and that the flames, being communicated to the 
forests, burned for seven years. The sugar-cane was planted, 
and its cultivation yielded immense sums until sugar-plantations 
were established in Brazil and thus interfered with the monopoly. 
The attention of the islanders was then transferred to the grape, 
and from that time to this Madeira has supplied the world with 
a favorite — nay, almost indispensable — brand of wine. 

Don Henry had now, it would appear, surmounted the prin- 
cipal obstacles opposed by ignorance or prejudice to the object of 
his laudable ambition. But there were many interests threatened 
by a continuance of discovery by sea. The military beheld with 
jealous dislike the distinction obtained by, and now willingly 
accorded to, a profession they hold inferior to their own. The 
nobility dreaded the opening of a source of wcaltli whicli would 
raise the mercantile character, and in an equal degree lower the 
assumptions and pretensions of artificial social rank. Political 
economists suggested that there were barren spots in Portugal 
as capable of cultivation as any desert islands in the sea or any 
sandy coasts within the tropics. It was urged, too, tliat any 
Portuguese who should pass Capo Bojador would inevitably he 
changed into a negro, and would forever retain this bi’and of his 
temerity. 

While Henry was resisting the arguments of Ins <letraetors, 
his father died, and was succeeded upon the throne by liis son 
Edward. The latter gave everv enecmrageinent to the maritime 
projects of his brother, and, in one fiiliant'/, liaving in- 

curred the displeasure of Henry, dctcrmirnMl to regain his favor 
by doubling Cape Bojador. Though we arc without details of 
the voyage, we know at least that it was successful, ami that the 
historians of the time represent the feat as more remarkable 
than any of the labors of Hercules. Gilianez reported that the 
sea beyond Bojador was quite as navigable as the Mediterranean, 
and that the climate and soil of the coast were agreeable and 
fertile. He was sent the next year, with Henry's cup-benrcr, 
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Buldoza, over the same route, and they advanced ninety miles 
beyond the cape with the conscious pride of being the first 
Europeans who had ventured so far towards the fatal vicinity of 
tlic equator. Tliough they saw no inhabitants, they noticed the 
tracks of caravans. 

They were ordered, in 1485, to resume their discoveries, and 
to prolong their voyage till they should meet with inhabitants. 

In latitude 24° north, one hundred and tiiirty miles beyond 
Bojador, two horses were landed, and two Portuguese youths, 
sixteen years of age, were directed to mount tliein and advance 
into the interior. They returned the next morning, saying that 
they had seen ami attacked a band of nineteen natives. A 
strong force was despatched to the cave in which they were said 
to have taken shelter: their weapons only were found. This 
spot was called .1 rlos CavalloH^ or Bay of Horses. The 
two vessels continuod oji forty miles farther, to a place where 
they killed a largo npmbor of seals and took their skins on 
hoard. Their provisions were mnv nearly exhausted, and the 
expedition, having ])enetrated nearly two hundred miles beyond 
the cape, returned to Lisbon. 

The Portuiiiiese war with Taimiers now absorbed the entire 
naval and maritime resources of the country, and the plague of 
Lisbon stayed for a time the patriotic enterprises of Don Henry. 

In 1440—12, expeditions sent in the same direction resulted i!i 
the capture and transfer of several iloors to Portugal, and in 
the payment to their captors, as ransom, of the first (JOLD Dl'ST > 
ever beheld by Eur(>j)cans. A river, or aji*m of the sea, near^ 
the spot w'here tliis g(dd wa.s paid, roeeived, from that cireum- 
stanco, the name of del (Juro. This gold dust at onee 
operated as a sover^dgn panacea upon the oJ)stinacy and irrita- 
tion of tho public mind. It has been well remarked that ‘‘this 
is tluj primary date to which wc may refer that turn for adven- 
ture which sprang up in Europe, and which pervaded all the 
ardent spirits in every country for the two succeeding centuries, 
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and which never ceased till it had united the four quarters of 
the globe in coninicrcial intercourse. Henry had stood alone 
for almost forty years; and, had he fallen before those few ounces 
of gold reached his country, the spirit of discovery might have 
perished with him, and his designs have been condemned as the 
dreams of a visionary..” The sight of the precious metal placed 
the dlscov(u ies and enterprises of Don Henry beyond the reach 
of detraction or j)rej!idicc. Numerous expeditions were sue- 
cessivelv fitted out: — that of Nuno Tristan, in 1443, who dis- 
covered the Arguin Islands, thirty miles to the southeast of 
Cape "Blaneu: that of Juan Diaz and others in 1414; that of 
Gonzalez da Cintra in 1443. -who, with seven others, was killed 
fifty miles south of tlie Kio <lel (hiro, — this being tiu' first loss 
of life on the part of tho Portuguese since they had undertaken 
their explorations. In 144d, a gentleman of fj>hnn, hy the 
name of Fernandez, determim'd to pmered farther to the south- 
ward than any oilier navigator, and aeeordingly fitted out a 
vessel under the patronairi' of tin* ]*rinee.* ]*as>ing the Seiu'gal 
River, lie stooil hohlly on till he r(‘a(‘hed the nn)St western pro- 
montory of Afrii'a, to whi<‘h, from tin* iimnher of green palms 
vihicli he found theri*, he gave the name of (.'ape W-rd. Heim^ 



darmed hy the breakers with wlii(*h this shore is lined, he returne<I 
0 1 ortngal with die gratifying news of his discovery. In 1447, 
^niio lri<jan ^^ailed om* hnndred and eighty miles beyond Cape 
^ ord, and readied the tnoufh of a river, which he called the Rio 
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Grande, now tlie Gambia. ITc w'as attacked by the natives with 
volleys of poisoned arrows, of the effects of which all his crew and 
officers died but four; and the ship was at last brought home by 
these four survivors, after wandering two months upon the At- 
lantic. The next expedition, under Alvaro Fernando, carried 
out an antidote against llie ])oisoned shafts of the enemy, which 
successfully combated the venom, as all who were wounded re- 
covered. 

The A^'ores, or Azores, were now discovered, about nine hun- 
dred miles to the west of Portugal; but some doubts exist both 
as to the dis(*ov(‘rer and the date. They doubtless received their 
name from the nuuib(‘r of hawks which wer(‘ seen there, A^*or 
signifying hawk in P<»rtugue<c. Santa Maria and San Miguel 
w*ere named fi'oin the saints upon whose days they Avere first 
se('n. T(‘r(M‘ira' obtained its name from the eiiaaimstanee that it 
Avas tlic third that was discovenal. Fayal Avas so called from 
the l)ee(di-tr(H\s it pr<Mbn‘(‘d; (Iraeiosa, from its agreeable cli- 
mate and fei’tile soil; I^lores, from its tlowers: and Corvo, from 
its crows. Tin* val•iou*^ (dusters (»f islands Avliich thus arose in 
tin* Atlantic, from i]i(‘ A/ores to ('ape \\*rd, noAv formetl a succes- 
sion (»f mai’itime M»b*i»i(*s and nurseries for seamen, and thus 
enabled navlgator> av<*id the coast, Avhere the outrages they 
endured fiami Moors and !n‘gro(‘s threatened to e.xhaust their 
])atieTn'('. The ship> (d* l>oa lli'nry had mov penetrated Avithin 
ten d(‘grees of tin* eejuator, and the outcry against venturing into 
a la'gion where the v(‘ry air Avas fat;il broke out afresh. In this 
point of vieAV. tln'rofiua’, tin* setThunent of the Azor‘*s Avas a 
niatt«‘r of no little importance'. In Tl lib King Alplionso gave 
his uncl(‘, Oon Ilcnrv, permission to (adonize these islands. In 
TIoT, Henry obtaim d for them sev<‘ral important privileges, the 
principal of Avhich was the exemption of their inhabitants from 
JHiy dutie.'i upon their coinmeree in Portuguese aud Spanish ports. 

In liio years 1 do.Vod-oT, a ATuiotian. by the name of Cada- 
Mosto, undertook, under the patronage ot Dun Henry, tA\o 
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voyages of discovery along the African coast. The narrative 
of his adventures, being in the first person, is the oldest nautical 
journal extant, with the single exception of one of Alfred the 
Great, still in existence. But, as it is principally occupied with 
descriptions of the manners and customs of the Africans, and as 
he did not proceed beyond the Kio Grande, thus adding little or 
nothing to maritime discovery, an account of his voyage would 
be out of place here. Don Henry died shortly after the return 
of Cada-Mosto from his second voyage, and for a season this 
calamity palsied the naval enterprise of his countrymen. They 
had been accustomed to derive from him, not only the encourage- 
ment necessary for the prosecution of such attempts, but even 
sailing directions and instructions upon all matters of detail. 
It can easily be coi.ceived that the demise of this illustrious 
prince should temporarily dishearten navigators and paralyze 
discovery. Under his auspices the Portuguese had pushed their 
discoveries from Cape Non to Sierra Leone, — from the twenty- 
ninth to tiie eighth degree of north latitude. lie died at Sagres 
•—the city, half ship yard, half arsenal, which he had founded 
upon the Sacrum Promontoriura. 




CHAPTER XIII. 


THE P0RTtT0rE8E CROSS THE EQU.\TOR FROM GUINEA TO CONGO — .JOIIN II. COK- 
OKIVF.H THE IDEA OF A ROUTE DY .SKA TO THE INDIES — II IS ARTIFICE.S TO 
PREVENT Til*'. INTERFERENCE OF OTHER NATIONS— THE OVERLAND JOURNEY 
OF COVILLAM TO INDIA— T HE VOYAGE OF BARTHOLOMEW DI.\Z— THE DOUBLINO 
OF THE TREMENDOUS CAPK— ITS BAPTISM BY fllE KINfl— INJURIOUS EFFECTS 
OF SUCCftSS UPON PORTH'.UESi: AMBITION. 

DurixCi tlic romaindor of the rei^zn of Alphonso V. — which 

terminated in — the Ihirtuguese advanced over the coast 

and Gulf of (Juini'a and the adjacent Islands to the northern 

boundary of the great kingdom of Congo, and had therefore 

arrived within six hnndnMl and fifty marine leagues of the capo 

which forms the southern point of the African continent. They 

had crossed the equator, and not a man had turned black. They 

had entered into a brisk gold-trade with the savages of Guinea. 

John 11., the son and successor )f Alphonso, determined to 

fortify a point called Miiia, from its abundant mines, and sent 

out twelve vessels with building materials and six hundred men. 

The negroes at first resisted, hut finally yielded their consent. 

The fort was constructed ami luiined St. Jorge da Mina; the 

quarry from which <ho first sloiio was taken being the favorite 

goil of the tribe tluit inhabited the coast. 

John II. now added to his other titles tliat of Lord of Guinea. 

lo the hope oi opening a passage by sea to the rich spice- 

countries of India, lie asked the support and countenance of the 

different states of Christendom. But the established mercantile 

interest of these countries was naturally hostile to a project 

* 139 
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which aimed at changing the route of Eastern commerce. John 
next applied to the Pope for an increase of power, and obtained 
from his holiness a grant of all the lands which his navigators 
should discover in saUing from, west to east, Tlie grand idea of 
sailinir from oast to Avest — one which iinj)li(‘d a knoAvledge.of the 
sj)hericity of the globe — had m^t yet, to outward appearance, 
penetrated tlie brain of eitlier ])ope or layman. One Christoplier 
Columbus, however, was already brooding over it in secret and 
in silence. 

It ]jad hitherto been customary for Portuguese navigators 
to erect Avooden crosses upon all lands discoA'crtal by tlKun. 
John IT. noAv commamh‘d them to employ stone pillars six f(‘et 
liigli, and to inscril)e upon them, in the Latin and Portuguese 
languages, the date, the name of the reigning monarch, :jnd that 
of the discoverer. Lii'go Lam Avas the first to comply Avith this 
command; he set np a column at the mouth of the river Longo. 
at Avhicli he arrived in 14'^4. An audMissador Avas sent hy the 
cliief of the territory to Portugal, Avhere he embraced Christ ianity 
and Avas Ijaptized hy the name of Jnhn. 4'h(‘ anxiety nf tin; 
king now increastMl In reference to interference hv otli(*r nations: 
he therefo’e sent to King hldward. of Kngland, an earnest rcijucst 
that he avouM je’ovmit tlm lntcn l('<l Aoyage to <luin<'a of tAvo <»f 
his subjects, J<din Tintarji ami William Fabian, Avith which laapicst 
EdAvard saAv fit to coinj»ly. The P<»i tngne.-'e monarch now care- 
fully concealed tin* ju'og!* -s of his navigatryrs u]><»n tin* .Vfricau 
coast, and on jill occa>i/»ns magnified th(‘ perils (»f a (’oiigo 
voyage. lie decla?-cil that cA'ery <jiiarter of the imcui [Uodiici d 
a tempest; that tnr ^hore< Avere girt Avith inho'jut abh‘ rock.': 
that tlie irdiahitants Avero eaninhals, ;tml that tin* f>n!y vessels 
whicli could live in the Avaters of tin* torrid zone were tairaveks 
of Portuguese build. Suspecting that three sailors who liad left 
Portugal for Spain intend<*d to .«ell the secret to the foreign 
king, lie ordered tliem to be pursued and taken. Two xvero 
killed, and the third broken upon the whetd. “Let every 
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man abide in. his clomeut said John; ‘‘I am not partial to 
travelling seamen/' 

We now approach an era of great achievements. John de- 
termined, in 148G, to assist the attempts made on sea by journeys 
over land. Accordingly a squadron was fitted out under Bar- 
tliolornew Diaz, one of the offic(‘rs of the royal household, wliile 
Pedro do Covillam and Alphonso dc Payra, both well versed in 
Arabic, received the following order respecting a land journey : — • 
‘‘To discover the country of Prester John, the King of Abys- 
Binia, to trace tlie Vi'iietian commerce in drugs and sfiiees to its 
source, and to aseiu’tain wlietlier it were possible for ships to sail 
round the extremity of Africa to India.” They w'cnt by W'ay 
of Naples, tin* Islainl of Kiiodes, Ab'xandria, and Cairo, to Aden 
in Arabia. Here they separated, Covillam proceeding to Cananor 
and (loa, upon tin* Malabar coast of llindostan, and being the 
first Portuguese that ever saw India. He went from there to 
Siifala, on tin* ea.^tern coast <>f Africa, and saw’ the Island of the 
Moon, now' Madagascar. He ]M‘Uctrated to the court of Prester 
John, the King (d’ Aby.-sinia, ami becanu* so necessary to the 
hapj)iness of lliat pot(‘niate, that he was cninpelled to live and 
die in his dominions. An embassy sent by Prester John to 
Lisbon made the Portuguese avMpiaintfd with Covillan/s adven- 
tures. Long <*re this, however, Bartholomew Diaz had sailed 
upon tln^ V(»yage w hii'li has inmiortali/t*d his name. He reco ved 
the command of a 1Um*(, c<»n>isiing of two ships of filty tons 
each, and of a tender to carry provisions, and set sail tow'ards 
tlie end of August, IdStl. sti‘criug directly to the south. It is 
much to be re<'^retted that so few details exist in reference to tliis 
memorjible exjicditior.. We kin»w* littb* more than tin? fact tliat 
the first stone pillar wbicb Diaz erected w’as ]>laced tour biindred 
miles boyond that of any prcv*cding navigator. Striking out 
boldly here into the open sea, lie resolved to make a wide circuit 
before returning landw ard. He did so • and tlu* first land be saw', 
on again touching the continent, lay one hundred miles to the 
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eastward of the great southern cape, which he had passed with- 
out seeing it. Ignorant of this, he still kept on, amazed that 
the land should now trend to the east and finally to the north. 
Alarmed, and nearly destitute of provisions, mortified at the 
failure of his enterprise, Diaz unwillingly put back. What was 
his joy and surprise when the tremendous and long-sought pro- 
montory — tlie object of the hopes and desires of the Portuguese 
for seventy-five years, and whicdi, either from the distance or the 
haze, had before been concealed — now burst upon his view ! 

Diaz returned to Portugal in December, 1487, and, in his nar^ 
rative to the king, stat(‘d that he htid given to the formidable 
promontory he had doubled the name of '‘Cape of Tempests.” 
But the kin<r, animated by the conviction that Portugal would 
now reap the abundant harvest prepared by this cheering event, 
thought he could suggest a more appropriate appellation. The 
Portuguese poet, Camoens, thus alludes to this circumstance: 


“At Li-boji's court they toM their tlread 
And tVuni her nigiu}: named the (’ape. 

‘Tli"u <outhmost point,’ the joyl'iil kinj^ cxidainied, 

‘CaI'E Of (jooi) IIoi'K he lliou forever niiined !’ '* 

Successful and triumphant as was this voyag(‘ of Diaz, it 
eventually tended to injure the interests of Portugal, inasmuch 
it withdrew the regards of King John from other and im- 
Want plans of discovery, and renderi‘d him inattentive to the 
Wrts of rival powers npon tlie oeean. It eaused him, amid 
nc intoxicaiiou of the moment, to refuse the siU'viees and re- 
cct the scieiice of one who now oflertMl to conduct tlie vi'ssel." 
if Portugal to the Indio. > hy an untried route. It cau^ed iiim, 
s we .shall soon have oceasion to narrate, to turn a deaf car to 
he proposals of Columbus, who had liuinbly brought to Lishon 
ho mighty sch(ime with which he had been contemptuously ro- 
lulscd from Genoa. We have arrived at the Great Era in Navi- 
;ation, — the age of Columbus, da Gama, and Magellan. 
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IMRTII or CIIIU.STOIMIKU ((iI.rMlU '; ~ HIS r.MU.Y LIFE .\X1> EOrV.VTION — Ills 
KlUST VOYAdK-'lM'i MMUJlXd! in'* MVKiriMI' Vu\ 1 riON>— UK M.VKES 

I'Uoi'os.Aus ni THE sr.wn: <»» <;i\u\. the i i»k vink k. \m) the kino 

OF POUTriJ.VI. -THE OF IHE I, \I mi - OoH M JUS VISITS Sl'.MN— 

Jl'AX I)K MAJU'IIEN ( <M I MIH .S r.F.l’AlE'- lo liiEHoV \— Ills .>‘F.('OM) MAU* 
UlA(5i; — HIS EETll.Il 1-. iHE KIM;--rnE JINTO OF S \ 1. \M \ NV V — ('Ol-V.M lU'i 
EF.SOLVKS TO SHAKE Till HIST oF S1*\IX FHOM HIS FEET — .MAIU'HF.NA’s 
I.ETTKH to ISABF.M.A — THE gi EEN OIVI S ArPIF.M E TO rOEEMIU'S — THr 
EONDITIOXS STU’Et.UF.H I'Y THE I.ATTEU — ISAUKEl.A WVEIMS THE ENTEH- 
I'HISE, WHII.K FEHHISAXH UEMVIN.S ALOOF. 

Cristofero Colombo (in Spanish Colon, in French Co- 

loinb, in Latin and Eii;:lish Colimilius) was born in Genoa, in 
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1435.* His father was a wool- comber, and Chris- 
topher folloAved, for a time, the same occupation. lie was sent, 
however, at the age of ten years, to the University of Uuvia, 
where he seems to have studied, though with little mlvaiitage, 
natural philosoj)hy and astronomy, or, as it. was then calletl, 
astroh'ixy. Returning to his father’s bench, he worked at wool- 
combing, with liis brother Bartholoim^w, till he was fourteen 
years of age. l>y this time the natural influence of the situa- 
tion, tlie atmospliere, and tlie tradition.'^ of (Jeiioa had awakened 
in him tlie tastes and the ambition of a sailor. The sea had 
loiif^ been the home and the life of the Genoese : it was the 
theatre of their glory, and their avenue to wealtli. Christopher’s 
great-uncle, Colombo, eommanded a ih-et intrusted to him by 
the king, and with whieii he carrie*! on a pre<latnry \varf:ire 
against the A eiietiaiis and Neapeliiatis. His nephew jt>im*d his 
ship, ami thus became ac<|uainted with tlit' wlh>h* (‘Xteni nf the 
MediterraiK'aii, which was at that period ph)Ughed liv tin- pirates 
of tin Arehipelag" and the corsairs ef the Ihirbary States. .\> 
the vessid Meiii armed to tin* teeth, the ynung sailer let (ndv 
learned the an <»f iiavigali'«n, biu acipiired thuHo habits of disri. 
jdinc and sid>ordinali<'n, uf st lf-cjijiimand and pr< 'onee of mind, 
which afterwards ser\rd him in so go*-d stead. Thi^ manner of 
life lasted for many years, till rohunhn^. at the age of tlnrry. 
was wrecked off the coa.st »f l’«iitugal, and reaclnd, with ‘'•mso 
difficulty, the city of L.'.hun. Ilore he found his brother l>ar 
tholornew settled, ami oceujtying hiunt If in drawing plans, eliarts, 
and maps for the use of iia\ ig.itors. ( iiristopher joined him, and 
gained a .siiffiident li’. enliood by copying manuscripts and black 
letter bctoks, ai»d aiding hi-* brother iii his avofe-itintis. He so-ci 
married an Italian lady named Felij»pH Jj IVre.strello, winec 


A lutf, % irr^rk of prtfoun4 I 

tJU-liii'in, fty M. li.-,* i,y protr« a ca*it Ibe accorary 

fht- w >rk o. tri^ *ni i,?r ih« auitpicrw of tbe !’• 1 ' 
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father, now dead, had been Governor of the island of Porto 
Santo, one of the Madeiras. This union between the humble 
' son of a wool-comber and the daughter of an Italian gentle- 
man is deemed, by several of the biographers of Columbus, a 
8|rong proof of the nobility of his ancestry. After his marriage, 
1^ left for Porto Santo, — the sterile dpwry of his wife, — where 
his first son, Diego, was born. 

We have already seen that the period was one of the greatest 
excitement and expectancy in regard to maritime discovery, 
Columbus had long reflected upon the existence of land in the 
west, upon the sphericity of the earth, and upon the possibility of 
crossing the Atlantic. lie had already conceived the idea of 
reaching Asia by following the setting sun across the immensity 
of the waters. Ilis Uiind, too, was kindled to religious enthu- 
siasm by the allusions in the Bible to the universal diflusion of 
the gospel, and, in his dreams of nautical discovery, the belief 
that he was destined to be an apostle, sent to cxteml the domi- 
nion of the cross, predominated over more worMly aspirations. 
For years, while struggling with disappointment and harassed 
by poverty, he pursued this idea with the pertinacity of a mono- 
maniac. When forty years old, and residing at Lislmn, he pro- 
posed to the Senate of Genoa to leave the Mediterranean by 
the Straits of Gibraltar and to proeco<l to tlic west, in the sea 
known as the Ocean, as far as the “lan<ls where spices bloom,*' 
and thus circumnavigate the earth. The Genoese, whoso mari- 
time knowdedge was confined to the Mediterranean, and who had 
no fancy for adventures upon the ocean, declined listening to tho 
proposition, pretexting the penury of the treasury. It would 
also seem that overtures made by Columbus to the Council of 
Venice were similarly rejected. For a time, tliereforc, Xe 
abandoned all efforts to further his desires. In 1477, he rCado 
a voyage to Iceland, in order to discover whether it was! in- 
habited, and ev ?n sailed one hundred leagues beyond it, — whcAje, 
to his astonishment, ho found the sea not frozen. 
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' Upon the accession of John II. to the throne of Portugal, — a 
sovereign whom we have already shown to be deeply interested 
in the progress of the art of navigation, — Columbus made kno^\'n 
to him his opinions and his plans, assigning the extension of the 
gospel as the avowed and final object of the expedition. The 
subject was referred to a maritime junto and to a high council, 
by both of whom it was rejected as visionary and absurd. The 
king was induced, however, by one of liis councillors, to equip 
a caravel and send it on a voyage of discovery upon the route 
traced out by Columbus, and thus obtain for liimself the glory of 
the expedition, if successful. Colum])us was invited to hand in 
to the (Jovernment his maps and cliarts, togetlier with his written 
views upon the whole subject. This he did, supposing, in his 
simplicity, that another examination was to be made of the 
practicaijility of the venture. The king despatched a caravel, 
under the command of one of tlie ablest pilots of his marine, to 
follow the track indicatf'd. The vessel left, but soon returned, 
her crew having been api)alled at sight of the boundless horizon, 
and her captain having lo^st his courage in a storm. Columbus, 
indignant at this duplicity, secretly left Lisbon and returned 
home to Genoa. At this period he had tlie misfortune to lose 
his wife Felippa, who had shared his confidence in the existence 
of unknown lands, and whose encoiirageinont had sustained him 
in his disappoiiitment.s. This was in the year 1484. lie re- 
newed his proposal to the Senate of Genoa, winch was again 
rejected. He now cast his eyes upon the other European powers, 
among whom the two sovereigns (T Spain, Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon and Isahella of (^astile, seemed to deserve the preference. 

Not far from Palos, upon the Spanish coast, and in sight of 
the ocean, stood, upon a promontory lialf hidden by pine-trees, 
a rnonustory — known as La Raiuda — dialleatod to the ^ irgin, and 
inhabited by Franciscan friars. The Superior, Juan Perez de 
Marchena, offered an example of fervent piety and of tbcological 
erudition, at the same time that he was a skilful mathematician 
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atld an ardent practitioner of the exact sciences. He Was at 
otice an astronomer, a devotee, and a poet. During the hour's' 
of slumber, he often ascended to the summit of the abbey, and, 
looking out upon the ocean, — known as the Sea of Darkness, — 
would ask himself if beyond this expanse of waters there was 
no land yet unclaimed by Christianity. He rejected as fabulous 
the current idea that a vessel might sail three years to the west 
without reaching a hospitable shore. The ocean, formidable to 
others and intelligible to few, was to him the abode of secrets 
which man was invited to unfold. 

One day a traveller rang at the gate and asked for refresh- 
ment for hiinself and his son. Being interrogated as to the ob- 
ject of his journey, he replied that he was on his way to tlie 
court of Spain to eomnuinicate an important matter to the king’ 
and queen. The traveller was Christopher Columbus. How ho 
came to pass ])y this obscure monastery — which lay altogether off 
bis route — lias never been explained. A providential gnidanco 
bad brought him into the presence of the man the best calculated 
to coinpreliend bis purpose, in a country where ho was totally 
without friends and with wliosc language be was completely" un- 
acquainted. A eoiiinion sympathy drt'W them togotluu*; and 
Columbus, accepting f<»r a period the hospitality of jrarchenn, 
made him the confidant of his views. Thus, while the colleges 
and universities of Christendom still held the cbihlisli theory that 
the eartli was flat, and that the sea was the path to utter and 
outer darkness, Columbus and Marchena, filled with a sponta- 
neous and implicit faith, intuitively believed in tlie sjihericity of 
the globe and tlie existence of a nameless continent beyond the 
ocean. Tn theory they bad solved the groat question whether 
the ship which should depart by the west would come back by 
the east. 

Marchena gave Columbus a letter of recommendation to the 
queen’s confessor, and, during his absence, promised to educate 
and maintain his son Diego. Thus tranquillized in his affections, 
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and aided in his schemes, Columbus departed for Cordova. Here 
he was destined to undergo another disappointment; for the 
queen’s confessor, his expected patron, treated him as a dream- 
ing speculator and needy adventurer. lie soon became again 
isolated and forgotten. In the midst of his indigence, however, 
a noble lady, Beatrix Enriquez, young and beautiful, thougli 
not rich, noticed his manners and his language, so evidently above 
his condition, and detained him at Cordova long after his hopes 
were extinguished. lie married her: she bore him a son, Fer- 
nando, who afterwards became his father's biographer and his- 
torian. 

Columbus now wrote to the king a brief and concise letter, 
setting forth his desires. It was never answered. After a mul- 
titude of similar deceptions and disappointments, Geraldini, the 
ambassador of the Pope, presented him to Mendoza, the Grand 
Cardinal, through wliose influence Columbus obtained an audience 
of Ferdinand, who appointed a junto of wise men to examine 
and report upon his scheme. This junto, made up of theologians 
and not of navigators and geographers, and which sat at Sala- 
manca, opposed Columbus on biblical grounds, declared the 
theory a dangerous if not heretical innovation, and finally re- 
ported unfavorably. This decision was quite in harmony with 
public opinion in Salamanca, where Columbus was spoken of as 
‘‘a foreigner who asserted that the world was round like an 
orange, and that there were places where the people walked on 
their heads.” Seven years were thus wasted in solicitation, sus- 
pense, and disappointment. From time to time Columbus had 
reason to hope that bis proposals would be reconsidered ; but in 

1490 the siege of Baza, the last stronghold of the Moors, and in 

1491 the marriage of Isabella, the daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, with Don Alonzo of Portugal, absorbed the attention 
of their majesties to the exclusion of all scientific pre- occupations. 
•Finally, when the matter w’us reopened, and the junto was re- 
lussembled, its president, Fernando dc Talavera, was instructed 
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to say that the exhaustion of the treasury necessitated the post 
ponement of the whole subject until the close of the war with 
Grenada. At last, Columbus, reflecting upon the delays, re- 
fusals, affronts, and suspicions of which he had been the object, 
tlie time he had wasted, and the antechambers in which he had 
waited the condescension of the great, resolved to shake the dust 
of Spain from his feet, and returned to the abbey of his friend 
Marchena. lie arrived there bearing upon his person the im- 
]>ress of poverty, fatigue, and exhausted patience. Marcdiena 
was profoundly annoyed by the reflection that the glory of the 
future discoveries of Columbus would be Ibus taken from Spain 
and conferred upon some rival power. Fearing, however, that 
he had too readily lent his oar to theories which had betm twice 
rejected as puerile by a competent junto, lie sent for an eminent 
Diathematician of Palos, Garcia Ilcrnandez, a physician hy pro- 
fession. They then conferred together upon the subjc'ct and pro- 
nounced the execution of the project feasible. The assertion that 
the famous sailor Martin Alonzo Pinzon was a jiarty to the confer- 
ence would appear to be an (‘na)r. Pinzon was at this [lerioil at 
Rome, and did not see Col ambus for a year or more' afterwaials. 

Marchena at once wrote an ebxpient letter to Queen Isabella, 
and intrusted it to a ]ulot whose? relations with the court r(*n(l(‘re<l 
him a safe and reliable messenger. lie gave the missiv(‘ int<» 
the hands of the ([ueon, and returned to the monast(‘ry the 
bearer of an invitation to Marebcna to r(‘pair at once to Santa 
hV, where the court tlnui w^'ls, engaged in investing (nauiada. 
Columbus borrowed a nmlo for the friar, who left secretly at 
midnight and arrived safely at Santa Fe. That Isabella should, 
at such a moment, when engagiM] in war and harassed by finan- 
cial embarrassments, listen to a proposition w’liicb bad been twice 
condemned by a learned body of nien, is a circinnstanee wbicli 
entitles her in the highest degree to a share in the glory w^hich 
her protege? Columbus was, through her, destined to obtain. 
She received Marchena graciously, and instructed him to summon 
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Columbus, to whom she sent twenty thousand maravedis — - 
severity dollars, nearly — with which to purchase a horse and 
a proper dress in which to appear before her. 

Columbus arrived at Santa Fe just' before the surrender of 
Grenada and the termination of the struggle between the Cres- 
cent and the Cross. lie was present at the delivery of the keys 
of the city and the abandonment of the Alhambra to Isabella 
by tlie Moorish king, Boabdil el Chico. After the official re- 
joicings, the queen gave audience to Columbus. As she already 
believed in the practicability of the scheme, the only subjects to . 
be discussed were the means of execution, and the recompense to- 
be awardeo to Columbus in case of success. A committee was- 
appointed to consider this latter point. Columbus fixed his con- 
ditions as follows: 

lie should receive the title of Grand Admiral of the Ocean: 

He shouhl b(‘ Viceroy and Governor-General of all islands and, 
mainlands lie might discover: 

He should levy a tax for his own benefit upon all productions- 
— whether s[)ici‘s, fruits, perfumes, gold, silver, pearls, or dia-- 
inonds — discovered in, or exported from, the lands under his 
authority : 

And his titles should be transmissible in his family, forever,, 
by the laws of primogeniture. 

These conditions, being such would place the threadbare' 
solicitor above the noblest house in Spain, were treated with de- 
rision by tin* eoinmiltee, and Columbus was regarded as an in- 
solent bragi£art. He would not abate one tittle ot his claims, 
though, after eighteen years of fruitless effort, he now saw all his 
hopes at the point of being again dashed to earth. He mounted 
his mule, and departed for (\>rdo\ a before quitting bpain for- 
ever. 

Two friends of the queen now represented the departure of 
Columbus as an immense and irreparable loss, and, by their sup- 
, plications and protestations, induced her once more to consider 
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the vast importance of the plans he proposed. Moved by their 
persuasions, she declared that she accepted the enterprise, not 
jointly, as the wife of the King of Spain, but independently, as 
Queen of Castile. As. the treasury was depleted by the drains 
of war, she offered to defray the expenses with her own jewels. 
A messenger was despatched for Columbus, who was overtaken 
a few miles from Grenada. He at first hesitated to return ; but, 
after retleeting upon the heroic determination of Isabella, who 
thus took the initiative in a perilous undertaking, against the re- 
port of the junto, the advice of her councillors, and in spite of 
the indifference of the king, he obeyed with alacrity, and re- 
turned to Santa Fo. 

He was received with distinction by the court and with affec- 
tionate consideration by the queen. Ferdinand remained a 
•stranger to the expedition. lie applied bis signature to tho 
•stipulations, but caused it to be distinctly set down that tho 
whole affiir was undertaken by the Queen of Castile, at her own 
risk and peril,— thus excluding himself forever from lot or parcel 
in this transcendent enterprise. 
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THE rOBT OF PALOS—TIIE SUPEIISTITION OP ITS MARIXERS— -TnE HAND OF 
SATAN — A BIRD WMICU LIFTED VE.S.SELS TO THE CLOUDS— TUB PINTA AND 
THE NINA — THE SANTA MARI A- -CAPACITT OP A SPANISH CARAVEL — THE 
THREE PIXZONS— THE DEPAKTURK— COLUMBUS* JOURNAL— THE HELM OF, 
THE IMNTA UNSHIPPED— THE VARIATION OP THE NEEDLE— THE APPEARANCE 
OP THE TROP!(!AL ATLAN riC— FLOATINO VEGETATION— THE SARGASSO SEA — 
ALARM, AND TliUKATENED MUTINY, OP TUB SAILORS— PERPLEXITIES OF CO- 
LUMBUS — land! land! a F.USK alarm-indications of THE VICINITY OF 
LAND— MURMURS OF THE CRUW.s— OPEN REVOLT QUELLED BY COLUMBUS- 
FLOATING REEDS AND Tl.FIS OF GRABS — LAND AT LAST— THE VESSELS. 
ANCHOR OVER-NIGHT. 

CoLUMnrs rocoivcMl his Icttcrs-patent^ granting him all the 
privileges and titles he Inid demanded, on the 30th of April, 
1492. Ilis son Ihcgo was made page to the prince-royal, — 
a favor only accorded to children of noble families. The 
harbor of Palos was chosen as the port of departure; and its 
inhabitants, ^^hosc annual taxes ’ consisted in furnishing two 
caravels, armed and manned, to the Government, were in- 
structed to place them, within ten days, at the orders of 
Columbus. Persons awaiting trial or condemnation were to 
have the privilege of escaping verdict and punishment by 
embarking upon this terrible and perhaps fatal voyage. 

The mariners of Palos received those tidings with dismay. 
Nothing was certainly in those days more calculated to strike 
with terror the cautious coaster than a voyage upon the bound- 
less, endless Mare Tenebrosum, which, in the imagination not 
only of the ignorant, but even of the educated, was the homo 
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of chaos, if not the seat of Erebus. Upon the maps of the 
world designed at this period, the words Mare Tenebrosum were 
surrounded with figures of imps and devils, compared to which 
the Cyclops, griffins, and centaurs of mythology were modest 
and benign creations. TIic Arabians, who were forbidden by 
the Kqian to depict the forms of animals, gave, as they thought, 
a fitting character to the sea, by representing the hand of Satan 
upon their charts, ready to clutch and drag beneath the waves 
all who should be so rash as to brave the displeasure of Bahr-al- 
Talmet. Besides Satan, besides the Leviathan and Behemoth, and 
other similar submarine terrors, the adventurer upon the open 
sea would find adversaries in the air; and, if he escaped the blast 
and the thunderbolt, it would be to fall a victim to the roc, that 
gigantic bird which lifted ships into the air and crunched them 
in the clouds. This roc, from terrifying the companions of 
Columbus, has descended to amuse children in the nautical 
romance of Sinbad the Sailor. 

Time passed, and the authorities of Palos had yet furnished 
nothing towards the voyage. Owiiers of vessels hid them in 
distant creeks, and the port becanie gradually a desert. Tlie 
court ordered stringent measures, and at last a caravel named 
the Pinta was st*izo<l and laid up for rejjairs. All the carpenters 
turned sick, and neither rope, wood, nor tar were to be found. In 
vain did Marclu-na, the zealous Franciscan of Ihilos, who was 
beloved by all its inhabitants, umlertakc a crusadi? among the 
seafaring population in favor of the project: the whole Anda- 
lusian* c<nisL consiilcred it chimerical and a temptation of Pro- 
vidence. 

Martin Alonzo Pinzon, one of three brothers, all seamen, and 
who had at this period lately returned from Horne, where the 
Pope’s librariap had shown him a map bearing the representa- 
tion of land in the Atlantic to the west, was introduced by Mar- 
cheria to Cohunbus. The report soon became current that the 
brothers, whose credit and inilucncc at Palos were very great, 
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intended to risk the adventure on board of the caravel Nina, 
belonging to the younger of the three. The mariners took 
courage, and the city of Palos contributed its second caravel, 
the Gallega, making three in all. This Gallega, though old 
and heavy and unfit for the service, was stout and solid, and 
Columb^ chose her for his flag-ship, rebaptizing her, however, 
the Santa Maria. Towards the end of July, the vessels were 
nearly ready for sea, and Columbus retired for a period to the 
monastery, where he passed his days in prayer and his nights 
in contemplation. On one occasion he left the convent and 
appeared among the workmen : he surprised the sailors, con- 
<lemncd by the city to accompany him to the west, engaged in 
putting the rudder of the Pinta together in such a manner that 
the first storm would unship it. Marchena redoubled his exhor- 
tations, and at last the expedition was ready. 

Popular belief has, in modern times, represented these vessels 
as much smaller than they probably really were. The term 
earavelj of doubtful etymology, affords no indication of their 
tonnage or capacity. Caravels were used, however, to trans- 
port troops, provisions, and artillery, and even to fight upon 
the high seas. They were sent by Portugal to the coast of 
Africa. John II. had, as we have narrated, sent a vessel to 
the west in order to anticipate Columbus; and this vessel was 
a caravel. The smallest of the three — the Nina — subsequently, 
when at sea, took on board fifty-six men, in addition to her own 
crew, a number of cannon, and a portion of the rigging of the 
Santa Maria, without lowering her water-line; and Columbus 
once threatened a Portuguese officer to take one hundred of his 
men on board the Nina and carry them to Castile. Neither she, 
nor the other two caravels, were the “ light barks'* or “ shal- 
lops" which historians have delighted to represeut them. The 
importance of the subject requires that we describe the three 
vessels with all the minuteness which the late researches of 
which we have spoken will authorize. 
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The Santa Maria measured about ninety feet at the keel. 
She had four masts, two of them square-rigged, and two fur^ 
nished with the lateen-sails of the Mediterranean. She had 
a deck extending from stem to stern, and a double deck at the 
poop, twenty-six feet long, — one-third, nearly, of her entire 
length. The double dock was pierced for cannon, the forward- 
deck being armed with smaller pieces, used for throwing stones 
and grape. From the journal of Columbus we know that lie 
employed, in the manoeuvres, quite a complicated system of 
ropes and pulleys. Eight anchors hung over her sides. She 
represented in her general characteristics a modern vessel of 
twenty guns. She was manned by sixty-six men, not one* of 
whom was from Palos, — one of them being an Englishman, and 
one an Irishman, — and was commanded by Colunilmv'^. 

The Pinta and the Nina were decked only forward and aft, 
the space in the middle being entirely uncovered. Their 
armament was equal to that of sloops of sixteen and ton guns 
respectively. Alonzo Pinzon commanded the Pinta, whose total 
crew, inclmling the officers, numbered thirty men. The youngest 
of the three Pinzons, Vincent Yanez, commanded the Nina, 
■with twenty-iliree men. The provisions of the fIo(‘t consisted 
of smoked beef, salt pork, rice, dried peas and other vegetables, 
herrings, wine, oil, vinegar, &c., sufficient for a year. 

As the day approached and the daTiger grew more imminent, 
the apprehension iricreas(‘il, and the sailors ex{»re.ssed a desin? to 
reconcile tliemselvos with Iloave-nand obtain absolution f<»r their 
sins. They went in pn cession to the nH»riastery of La Kahida, 
with Columbus at their head, an<l received the Eucharist from 
the hands of the Franciscan Marchetia. (’olumhus, while wait- 
ing for the land-breeze, retired for a last time to the convent, to 
nieoitate upon the duties before liirn and to peruse his favorite 
book, the (fospel of St. John. At three o'clock in the morning 
of the od of August he wa.s awakened by the murmuring of tho 
*ong wished for wind in the topM of the pinc-trcca which bordered 
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his coll. The coming day was Friday, a day inauspicious to 
eailors, but to him a day of good omen. He arose, summoned 
Marchena, from whom he received tlie communion, and then 
descended, on foot, the steep declivity which leads to Palos. 

The Santa Maria at once sent her boat to receive the admiral, 
and at the sound of the preparations and the orders of the pilots, 
the inhabitants awoke and opened wide their windows. Motliers, 
wives and sisters, fathers and brothers, ran in confusion to the 
shore, to bid a last farewell to those wliom they miglit perhaps 
never sec again. The royal standard, representing the Cruci- 
fixion, Avas hoisted at the main ; and Columbus, standing upon 
the quarter-deck, gave the order to spread the sails in the name 
of Jesus Christ. Tlius commenced the most memorable venture 
upon the ocean that man liad then made or has made since, — 
the record of whose s!u)rtest day is more stored with incident 
than Avas the Avhole voyage of Jason, from the Whirling Rocks 
to the (roUlen Fleece. 

(Joluinbus common c(m 1 his journal at once, and it is from the 
passages of this narrative Avhich arc still extant, that aa’C shall 
derive an account (>f the voyage. lie begins by declaring the 
object of the ex[)t‘diiion to be to extend the blessings ot tho 
gospel to nations supposed to be Avithout it. lie adds, that ho 
shall Avrito at night the ('vents of the day, and each morning tho 
occurrences of the night. He Avill mark the lands he shall dis- 
discover upon the chan, and Avill banish sleep from his eyelids 
in order to Avateh tlie progress of his vessel. 

All went aatII till Monday, Avhen the helm of the Pinta fell to 
pieces, — this neci«ient having ]»een a second time prepared by 
her refractory owners. The fleet made the host of their AAay to 
the Canaries, Avhere tho Pinta Avas repaired. They sailed agaia. 
oil the dtli of September, narrowly escaping attack from tlireo 
Portuguese caravels that King John had sent against Columbus, 
indignant that he should IniAC transferred to another poAAcr the 
proposal he had once made to himself. 
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Thus far the route had lain over the beaten track between the 
continent and the Canaries, along the coast of Africa. As they 
now launched into the open sea, and as the Peak of TenerifFe 
sank under the horizon behind them, the heart of Columbus beat 
high with joy, while the courage of his officers and men died 
away within tlicra. The Admiral kept two logs, one for himself 
and one for the crew, tlio latter scoring a distance less than that 
which they had really made, and thus keeping them in ignorance 
of their actual distance from home, llis course was to the 
southwest. Tiic sky, the stars, the horizon, the water, changed 
visibly as they advanced. Painiliar constellations disappeared, 
others took tiieir place. On the loth of September, Cohnnbus 
observed a strange and fearful phenomenon. The needle, which 
till then had been infallible, swerved from the l^olar star, and 
tremhllngly diverged to the northwest. The next day this 
variation was still more marked. Columbus took every pre- 
caution to conceal a discovery so discouraging from .the fleet, 
and one which alarmed even him. The water now b(*came more 
limpid, the climate more bland, and the sky more transparent. 
Tbore was a delicate haze in the air, and a fragrance peculiar to 
the sea in tlic fresli breeze. Arpiatie ])lants, apparently newly 
detached from tlic rocks or tlic bed of the ocean, floated upon the 
waves. For the first time in the history of the world, the tranquil 
beauties arul the solemn splendors of tlio tropical Atlantic were 
passing before tlic gaze of human l>eings. According to tlie journal 
of Columbus, ‘^notliing was wanting in the scene except the song 
of the nightingale to remind him of Andalusia in April.” 

The proximity of land seemed often to be indicated by the 
odor with which tlic winds were laden, by vno abundance of 
marine plants, and the presence of birds. Columbus would not 
alt{?r his course, as he did not wish to abate tbe confidence of 
his men in liis own belief tliat land was to bo found by steering 
west. Tlic floating vegetation now became so abundant that it 
retarded the passage of the vessels. The pallors became seriously 
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alarmed. They tliought themselves arrived at the limit of the 
world, where an element, too unstable to tread upon, too dense to 
sail through, admonished the rash stranger to take warning and 
return. They fcarc'd that the caravels would be involved be- 
yond extricati(m, ami that the monsters lying in wait beneath 
the floating herbage wouhl make an easy meal of their defence- 
less crews. The trade-winds, then unknown, were nnotlier cause 
of anxiety; for, if they always ]>lew to tlie westward, as they 
appeared to do, how eould tin; shi})S vwv return (Mistward to 
Euro[)(‘? In tlie mid>t of the‘ ap[»rehensir.)ns exeit(‘d hv tlieso 
causes, winch lu'arly drove the terrified men to mutinv, a con- 
trary wind sjiraiig nj), and tin; revolt wns thus jirovideiitially 
t|U(.‘lled. Columbus wrot(.‘ iu his jourual, ‘‘tliis opposini; wind 
came very O})portuuely, f»)r my crew w;is in great agitation, 
imagining that no wind <*ver blew in these regions hy which tliey 
coulil r(‘turn to Spain.’’ 

Jhit the ti'rrors of tlie ignorant men s(»on broke out afresh. Soa- 
we(‘(l and trv)pie:il marine plants reappear(*d in hmivy masses, 
and S(‘eme<l to slmi in tlio ship-' among their stagnant growth. 
The hretv.e no luimer foinu d Ifillows up<>n the surface of the 
wati'rs, 'Flic .'^ailor> dei^iared lliat they were iu tliose dismal 
(piarters of the uorM wliere the Nsinds lose their impulse and 
the waters thi'ir runililn iiini, and that soon iieiaa' a([uatie mon- 
sters Wouhl sei/a* Imld <'f llie kta-ls (tt' the diips and keej> thmii 
prlsoinu’S amid the ^M'efls. In the iimCt of the ])or})h‘.\iti('s to 
NNhiek (\.)lumhus ua*^ thus exposed, the sea hecauie suddenly 
agitated, though the wind did mt increase. This revival ot 
UKition in the (demenl tln'V thought relapsed into sullen inactivity, 
again cheered the crew into a teiujiorary tramiuillity.* 

* This tract, so thickly inattrd with Gulf-woo<h ami coverin^t an area cvcail 
in extent to the Missi>»sippi Valley, has sinco been calletl hy the Portuguese 
tlie Sargasso Sea. It still exists iti the same spot, aiul if we now hear very 
little of it, it ie because navigators have learned to avoid it. Lieut. Maury ao- 

11 
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At sunset on the 2otli, Alonzo Pinzon, rushing excitedly upon 
the quarter-deck of the Pinta, shouted, Land ! laud ! My lord, 
I was the first to see it!” The sailors of the Nina clambered 
joyfully into the tops, and Columb^us fell upon his knees in 
thanksgiving. Put tlie morn dissipated the illusion, and the 
ocean stretched forth its illimitable expanse as before. On the 
1st of October, one of the lieutenants declared with anguish that 
they were seventeen hundred miles from the Canaries, intellL 
gence which terribly alarmed the crew, though they had really 
made a much greater distance, being actually twenty-one hun- 
dred miles from Teneriffe, according to Columbus’ private reck- 
oning. 

The indications of the vicinity of land had been so often de- 
ceitful, that the crow no longer put faith in tliem, and fell from 
discouragement into taciturnity, and from taciturnity into insub- 
ordination. The discontent was general, ami no efforts were 
made to conceal it. In their mutinous conversations, they spoke 
contemptuously of Columbus as “the Genoese,” as a charlatan 
and a rogue. Was it just, they .«»ai<l, that one hundred and 
twenty men should perish by the caprice and obstinacy of one 
single man, a’i<l that man a foreigner and an inqjostor? If he 
persisted in proceeding “t(»wards bis everlasting west, which went 
on and on, and never came to an end.” he ought to be tlirown 
into the sea and left there. On their return they could easily 
say that he liad fallfui into the wav(*s while gazing at tlie stars. 
A revolt, was agreed upon between the crews of the three ships. 


r Hint' fir its cxi-^tonco in tl. • iii.'iiincr : — “ f’atrlu'r^ of this iiu* 

ulwuv'^ to ho ‘icen floating along the Oulf .Streaiii. Now, if bits of cork, or 
clifitf, or any floriting suhstance, he put in a ha‘<in, and a cirrulnr niotioii hr 
giveii to the water, .all tho light HubstanceH will be fruind crowding together near 
the ccntr^‘ of the pool, where there \h the least motion. Just such a basin is 
the Athintir; Oc* an to the (iulf .Stream, and the .Sargasso Sea is the centre of 
the whirl. (lolumhiM found this weedy hcu in his toyage of discovery, and 
there it has remained to this day,'* 
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yfho were on several occasions brought into communication by 
the sending of boats from the one to the other. The captains 
of the Pinta and the Nina were aware of wliat was transpiring, 
but for the time being maintained a cautious neutrality. The 
sea continued calm as the Guadalquivir at Seville, the air was 
laden.with tropical fragrance, and in twenty-four hours the fleet, 
apparently at, rest, glided imperceptibly over one hundred and 
eighty miles. This motionless rapidity, as it were, thoroughly 
terrified the crew, and, l)reaking out into open mutiny, they re- 
fused, on the 10th of October, to go any farther westward. The 
Nina and the Pinta rejoined the Santa Marla; the brothers 
Pinzon, followed by their men, leajied upon her deck, and com- 
manded Columbus to put his ship about and return to Palos. 

At this most vital point of the narrative, our authorities are 
contradictory, while tlie journal of Columbus liimself is silent. 
According to Oviedo, — a writer who obtained his information from 
an eiiemv of (jdmnbus.— the hitter viehled to his men so far as to 
propose a compromise, and to consent to return unless land was 
discovereil in three days’ sail. To say the least, such a submis- 
sion to the menaces and ladiesis of his infuriated subalterns was 
not an act compatible iNith the character of C(dumbus, with his 
W(‘ll known sdf-reliancc, and his openly expressed and constantly 
•reitcraljed confidence in the Divine ju’otection. The Catholic 
bif)graphy, wliicii we have ipioted, attrilmtes the pacification of 
the revolt directly to the Divine interference, assorting that no 
human philosophy can explain this sudden and complete suspen- 
sion of the prevailing exasperation and animosity. It is certain, 
at any rate, that the demonstration, which began at night-fall, 
had cea.sed long ludore the mornings dawn. 

And now' pigeons ilew in abundance about the ships, and 
green canes and reeds floated languidly by. A bush, its 
branches red with berries, was recovered from the water by 
tl'o Nina. A tuft of grass and a ])iece of wood, wbicli appeared 
to have been cut by some iron instriimont, were picked up by 
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the Pinta. Such indications were sufficient to sustain the most 
dejected. Still the sun sank to rest in a horizon whose pure 
line was unbroken by land and unsullied by terrestrial vapor. 
The caravels were called together, and, after the usual prayer 
to the A’irgin, Columbus announced to them that their trials 
were at an end, and tliat the morrow’s liglit wouhl bring Avith it 
the realmation of all their hopes. The })ilots wen* instructed 
to take in sail after miilniglit, and a. velvet pourpoint was pro- 
mised to him who should first see land. The crews Avhich, two 
davs liefon*, eonsiden'd Columbus as a triekst(‘r and a cheat, 
noAV r('cei\ed Ids Avord as they Avoidd a gospel from on high. 
The expectation and impatieiua* Avideh pervaded the three vshipvS 
Avere indescribable. Xo eye Avas closed that night, d’he Pinla, 
being the most rapid sailer, Avas a long Asay in advance of the 
others. Tiie Xina and the Santa Maria followed slo^\ly, for 
sail had now been shortened, in Inn* track. Sndd( jdy a ilasli 
and a heavy I’eport from the Pinta annoiitieed the joyfid tidings. 
A S[»aidai‘d "f Palos, named dnan Rodriguez Pn rniejo, had seen 
the land and won the velvet pommoint. Columbus tell u])on Ids 
knees, and. rai.'ing his iiands to heaven, sang the To Ihunn Iain- 
damns. Tin- sall> were thmi furled and the ilei'l lay to. Arms 
and lioliday dre^.-es were preparetl. fer they knew not wiiat the 
day Avoid'l bring forth, whether tin* land woubl oiler ho>piialitv 
or chalh nge to combat. The gn-at mystery of the rtcean Avas to 
be rc'vealed nn the niorroAv: in the meantime, the night atid the 
dai’kiicss had in their kci’ping tlie mighty secret — Avhether tlic 
land was a savage desert or a spicy and blooming garden. 
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DIST'OVKHY (IF (II’AN VllANI'-( r.lJl'MdNIKS (IF TAKINC’, l'(ISSKi»S10N' — EXPLOKA- 
TKi.v (IF TUP. NPiciimiuiNi; isi. \\iis-.-sr. \K('ii roll <;oLi)— crnv si’i'PosKi) nv 
TO HK -THK ('ANN’IH \JT1— RETrRN HOMEWARDS— A 

STORM — AN MM'KVr, To THF. VIROIN— \UUIV \I, AT THE AZORES— CONDUCT OF 
THE PoRTl ';Cl>i;'-C 0 U MUrS \1 IJ'^lluX— AT PALOS — AT RAHCKLON A— CO- 
LUMlM s' slMCMi Vo\ AOE— DIX uVniY oF CUADELOUPE, ANTlCiOA, SANTA 
CRUZ, .1 \M VIC \ -ILLNLS'* oF Col,l M lU '* -TKURIRI.E RATTLE RETWEEN THE 
SPVNIVRDS AND THE ^ \ S V(; ! - »'iU M Rl ^ UETURNS TO SPVIN— HIS RECEP- 
TION HV THE (^UKKN — Ills THIRD VOYVHE— THE UEHJON OF CVLMS— DIS- 
COVERY OF TRIMDVD AND OF THE MVIN L V S D— AS'iUMPlJION AM) MARGA- 
RITA— Coll .M RUS IN CIIVINS. 

()N Fridiiy, tlu? 1-tii of (Ictoln'r, 1492, the kindlmi: diiwn 
roveuk‘d to tlio wondorin;; uyos of mir advoiitiirurs tbo bri^^ht 
colors and rariv-niorniiii: ))«‘anti(‘s ot an island clotbod in vor- 
(liiro, and tccniiiii; witb tbi‘ fruils and vcijctation of niid-autiiinn 
in tbo tropics. surface undulated lumuIv, massive forests 
skirted tbe sjiot'^ cleared fm* cultivation, and tbe sparklin^! ^vator 
of a fn‘sb lak(‘ irlitter“d amid (be luxuriant foliaire Avbieli encir- 
cled it. Aw aiicboraiTc was easily found, and (^dllmblls, dressed 
in ofTieial costume, and bearinij tbe nwal standard in bis band, 
landed upon tlie silent and di'serted .-^bore. He planted tbe 
standard, and, prostratin’^ bimself before it, kissed tlie oartb be 
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had discovered; he then uttered the since famous prayer, the 
opening lines of which were, by order of the Spanish sovereigns, 
repeated by subsequent discoverers upon all similar occasions. 
He drew his sword, and, naming the land San Salvador, in memory 
of the Saviour, took possession of it for the Crown of Castile. 
The crews recognised Columbus as Admiral of the Ocean and 
Viceroy nf the Indies. The most mutinous and outrageous 
thronged closely about him, and crouched at the feet of one 
who, in their eyes, had already wealth and honors in his gift. 

The island at which Columbus had landed was calleil by tlie 
natives Giianahani, and is now one of the archipelago of the 
Bahamas. The inhabitants had retreatetl to the woods at the 
arrival of the strangers ; but, being gradually reassured, sufiered 
their confidence to be won, and received from tlicm fragments 
of glass and earthen-^^ar(‘ as pri'seiits possessing a supernatural 
virtue. Columbus took seven of them on board, being anxious 
to convey them to Sj)ain and offer tluun to the king, promising 
however to return them. TIuui In* weiglu'd aiiclior and (Wplored 
the womlerful region in whieh tln‘S(‘ lovely islands li(‘. New 
lands were eon.-tantly. as it were, rising from tlu’ wav(‘s ; the eye 
could hardly tiumlau* them, hut the seven natives ealh*d over a 
liundred of iliem by name. lie lande<l Mieeessively at Coneep- 
eion, la Fernandine, and T>ab(dla ; at all (»f wbi(rb b(‘ was en- 
chanted by the magnifietujee (»f thi‘ vegetation, tin* superb 
plumag<* of tlic bir<ls, and the d<dieious fragrain*e with wbieh tin' 
birests and the air were fill(‘d. 1B‘ sought ev(;rywbere for 
traces of gold in the soil, for be hoped thus to inttucst Spain in 
a continuance? of his explorations. Such was his desire to (ih- 
tain a siglit of the preeiiuis iiH-lal, that he [massed rapidly from 
island to i>hin<I, indifferent to ev<‘ry other suhj(*et. At last, the 
]iat.vcs spoke of a large and inarvtdlous land, ealled Cuba, where 
there were spiees, gold, ships, and merchants. Supposing tliis 
to he tljc woTjderful Cijaingo, dcscrilxal by Marco Polo, he set 
sail at once. It was now* the 24th of October. 
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On the 28th, at dawn, Columbus discovered an island, which, 
in., its extent and in its general characteristics, reminded him 
strongly of Sicilj", in the Mediterranean. As he approaclied, his 
senses underwent a species of confusion from the iniraculous 
fertility and luxuriance of the vegetation. In his journal, lie 
does not attempt to describe his cniotions, but, preserving the 
silence of stu])efaction, says simply that ‘‘he never saw any thing 
so niagnifiecnt." lie no longer doubted that this beautiful spot 
was the real Cipango. He landed, gave to the island ^he name 
of Juana, and coinmenced a search for gold, which resulted in a 
complete disappointment. On leaving Cuba, he gave it a name 
which lie thouglit more appropriate than Juana, styling its 
eastern extremity Alpha and Omega, being, as he thought, tlie 
region where the East Indies finished and where the West 
Indies began. Tliis error of Columbus was the cause of the 
North American savages being called Indians — an error wliicli 
has been perpetuated in sjiitc of the progress of gcograjdiical 
discovery, and which will doubtless endure forever. 

On the 6th of December, lie discovered an island, named 
Haiti by the natives, and which he called Hispaniola, as it re- 
minded him of the fairest tracts of ^^pain. lie found that the 
inhabitants had tlie reputation wkh their neighbors of de- 
vouring human flesh; they were called (Janihn people, an ejiithet 
which, after the necessary modifications, has passed into all 
European languages. The Carihs were the nation meant. At 
this point, the captain of the J’inta deserted the fleet, in order 
to make discoveries on his own account. Soon aft(*r, tlie Santa 
Maria was wrecked upon the coast of Haiti, and Columbus, 
thinking that this accident was intemled as an indication of the 
Divine will that he should (establish a colony tliere, built a fort of 
live timber, in which lie placed fjrty-two men. He weiglied 
anchor in the Nina, on the 11th of January, 1493, and shortly 
after fell in with the Pinta. He preteiidiMl to believe and accept 
the falsehoods ami CHUitradictions which Pinzou alleged as the 
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'reasons for his abandonment of the fleet. The two vessels now 
turned their heads east, Columbus hoping to discover a cannibal 
island on his way, as he wished to carry a professor of the dis- 
gusting practice to Spain. 

No event of momcoit happened until the 12th of February, a 
month afterwards, when a terrible storm ])urst over the hitherto 
traiHjull waters. Its violence increased to such a d(‘gree tliat 
notljing remained but a desperate appeal to “Mary, the Mother 
of God.’’ A ((uaritity of dried peas, erpial in number to the 
number of men on l)oard the Nina, were placed in a sailor’s 
woollen cap, one of them being marked with a cross. lie who 
should draw this pea, was to go on a j)ilgrimage to tlie church 
of Saint Mary at Guadeloupe, bearing a camlle weighing five 
pounds, in case the ship were saved. Columbus was tlie first to 
draw, and he drew th(‘ marked pea. Other vows of this sort 
were made, and, finally, one to go in processiem, and with bare 
feet, to tlie nearest cathedral of wliatever land they should first 
reach. Tlu' admiral, fearing that his discovery would perish 
with him, witlidrew to his cabin, during the fiercest peritul of 
the tumult, and wrote upon parchment two sejtarate and concise 
narratives of his discoveries. IL' enclosed them both in wax, 
and, jdacing one in an (‘inpty barrel, threw it into the sea. The 
other, similarly enclosed, he attached to the poop of the Nina, 
intending to cut it loose at the moment of going down. Hap- 
pily, the storm subsided; and. on the ITtli, the shattered vessels 
arrived at the southernmost islaml of the AzorCvS, belonging to 
the King of IVrtugal. Here half the crew went in pnxiession 
to the chap(d, to di^'charge their vow; and, while Columbus was 
waiting to go with the other half, the Ibirtuguese made a sally, 
surrounded the first portion, and made them jirisoners. After a 
useless j^rotest, Columbus <h*parted with the men that remained, 
having with liim, in the Nina, but three able-bodied seamen. 
Another storm now threw him uj)on tlie coast of Portugal, at 
the mouth of the Tagus. Here he narrowly escaped shipwreck 
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a second time, but, with the assistance of the wonder-stricken 
inhabitants, reached in safety the roads of Kostello. The king, 
though jealous of the maritime renown he was acquiring for 
Spain, received him with distinction and dismissed him with 
presents. Columbus arrived, in the Nina, at Palos on Friday, 
the loth of March, seven months and twelve days after his de- 
parture. Alonzo Pinzon had already arrived iu the Pinta, and, 
believing Columbus to have perished in the storm, had written 
to the court, narrating the discoveries made by the fleet, and 
claiming for himself the merit and the ree<)m})ense. 

It is not our province to relate the history of the career of 
Columbus upon land, nor have we space so to do. We can only 
briefly allude to his discharge, by j)ilgrimages to holy shrines, 
of the vows, which, three times out of four, had, by lot, devolved 
upon him: to the week he spent with Marchena, and in the 
silence of the cloister, at la Iial)ida; to the j>rincely honors lie 
received in his progress to Barcehniu, whither the court hail 
gone; to his reception by the king and (pic'cn, in which Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella rose as tie approached, raised him as he 
kneeled to kiss their liaiids, and ordered him to he Mailed in 
their jiresence. 

The Spanish sovereigns soon fitted out a in‘W expedition; aiul, 
on the 2oth of Sejiteinher, Coliinihus left tlu' port of 

Cadiz with seventiaai vessels, five hundred sailors, M»ldi(‘rs, 
citizens and servants, and one thousand colonists, threii liuiidr(‘d 
of whom liad smuggled themsidves on hoard. Ho saileil directly 
for the Carib or Cannibal I-lands, ainl on the '>d of November 
arrived in their midst. lie named one of them Maria-( ialanta, 
from his flag-ship; another, tiiiadelonpe, from on(‘ of the shrine.^ 
of Spain whore he had discharged a vow. lie here found 
numerous and disgusting evidences of tlio truth of the story 
that these people lived on liuman flesh. The islaml which ho 
named Monts Trat, in honor of the famous sanctuary of that 
name, had been depopulated by the Caribs. He gave to the 
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next land the name of Santa Maria T Antigoa; it is now known 
as Antigoa, simply. Another he called Santa Cruz, in honor 
of the cross. Returning to Hispaniola, he found the fort de- 
stroyed and the garrison massacred. Having founded tlic city 
of Isabella upon another part of the island, he sent back twelve 
of his ships to Spain, and with three of the remaining five, one 
of which was the famous Xina, started upon a voyage of dis- 
covery in the surrounding waters. He touclied at Alpha and 
Omega, and inquired of the savages where he could find gold. 
They pointed to the south. Two d;^ys afterwards, Coluiubus 
descried lofty mountains, with blue summits, upon an island to 
Avhich he gave the name of Jamaica, in honor of St. James. 
Theji returning to Cuba, and following the southern coast a dis- 
tance sufficient to convince the three crews that it was a conti- 
nent and not an island, he took possession of it as such. He 
then wislied to revisit the Caribbean Islands and destroy the 
boats r)f the inhabitants, that they might no longer prey upon 
their neighbors, but the direction of the winds would not permit 
him to sail to the west. Returning to Isabella, he met his 
brother IlartholomoAV, who had just arrived from Spain, bearing 
a letter from the (jueen. He also found, to his c.xtreme r(‘gret, 
that the officers he had left in charge of the colony had tran- 
scended their authority and had abandoned their duties. Mar- 
garit, the commander, and Boil, the vicar, had departed in the 
ship that had brouglit Bartholomew’. Overcome by the toils and 
privations he had undergone, and sick at heart at the sight of 
the disasters under w’hich the colony was laboring, he fell into a 
deep lethargy, and for a long time it W’as doubtful whether he 
w’ould ever awake arrain. 

C5 

He did awake, however, but only to a poignant oonsoiousness 
of the miseries the Spani.sh invasion had hrouglit upon the island. 
The Spaniards and Indians liad become, through the treachery 
l>f tlie fornnu’, hostile during his absence, and battles, surprises, 
and murders were of daily oceurrence. Seeing tbe neeessit;;^" of 
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a vigorous effort in order to maintain his authority over the 
natives, he led his two hundred and twenty men against a furi- 
ous throng of naked, painted savages, whose numbers were de- 
clared by the Spaniards to be no less than one hundred thousand. 
The Indians were defeated with great slaughter, and were 
subjected to the payment of tribute and to the indignity of 
taxation. At this period, an officer, named Juan Aguado, sent 
out by Ferdinand and Isabella upon the malicious representa- 
tions of Margarit and Father Boil, to inquire into the state of 
the colony and the conduct of Colum|)us, arrived in the island. 
Columbus determined to return himself to Spain, to present in 
person a justification of his course. A violent storm havnig de- 
stroyed all the vessels except the Nina, Columbus took the com- 
mand of her, Aguado building a caravel for himself from the 
wrecks of the others. They both left Isabella on the 10th of 
March, 149G, taking with them the sick and disappointed, to 
the number of two hundred and twenty-five, ami thirty-two In- 
dians, whom they forced to accompany them. They touched at 
Guadeloupe for wood and water, and, after repulsing an attack 
of Caribs, contrived to gain their confidence, and to obtain the 
articles of which they stood in need. They left again on the 
20th of April. After a long and painful voyage, in the course 
of which it was proposed to throw the Indians overboard in, 
order to lessen the consumption of food, they arrived, without 
material damage, at the port of Cadiz. Columbus wrote to the 
king and queen, and during the month that elapsed before tlieir 
answer was received, allowed his beard to grow, and, disgusted 
with the world, assumed the garments and the badges of a Fran- 
ciscan friar. He was soon summoned to Burgos, then the resi 
dence of the court, where Lsabella, forgetting the calumnies of 
wldch he had been the object and the accusations his enemies 
had heaped upon him, loaded him with favors and kindness. 

Numerous circum.stances prevented Columbus from requesting 
the immediate equipment of another expedition. It was not 
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till the 30th of May, 1498, that he sailed again for Ills dis- 
coyerics in the West. He left San Lucar with six caravels, three 
laden with supplies and reinforcements for the colony at Isabella, 
and tlireo intended to accompany himself upon a search for the 
mainland, which he believed to exist .west of Hispaniola, Cuba, 
and Jamaica. On the 15th of July, in the latitude of Sierra 
Leone, they came into the region of calms, where the water 
seemed like molten silver beneath a tropical sun. Not a breath 
of air stirred, not a cloud intercepted the fiery rays which fell 
vertically upon them from the skies. The provisions decayed in 
the hold, the pitch and tar boiled upon the ropes. The barrels 
of wine and water opened in wide seams, and scattered their 
precious contents to waste. The grains of wheat Averc wrinkled 
and shrivelled us if roasting before the fire. For eight days this 
incandescence lasted, till an east wind sprang up and Avafted 
them to a more temperate spot in the torrid zone. 

On the 31st of July land Avas discovered in the Avest, — three 
mountain peaks seeming to ascend from one and the same base. 
Columbus Imd made a voav to give the name of the Trinity to 
the first land he should discover, and this singular triune form 
of the land now )>eforo them Avas noticed as a Avonderful coinci- 
dence by all on boanl. It Avas named, therefore, Trinidad ; it 
lies off the mu’theni coast of Venezuela, in the Continent of 
South America. The innumerable islands, formed by the forty 
mouths of the Orinoco, were next dis<a)vered. and shortly after- 
Avards the continent to the north, Avhieh (Vdumhus judged to be 
tbe mainland fr»)m the V(diime of Avater brought to the sea by 
the Orinoco. Columbus Avas not tbe first to set foot upon tlie 
•Ncav World he bad discovered : being confined to bis cabin by 
an attack of opluhahnia, lie sent Pedro de Torreros to take 
possession in bis stead. This discovery of tbe Soiitbern portion 
of the Western Continent was, hoAvcver, as we shall soon have 
occasion to sIioav, 8ubsc([uent to that of the Northern portion by 
John Cabot, who visited Labrador in 1497. 
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The fleet was unable to remain in these seductive regions, 
owing to the scarcity of provisions and the increasing blindness 
of the admiral. He would have been glad to stay in a spot 
which, in his letter to his sovereigns, he describes as the Terres- 
trial Paradise, the Orinoco being one of the four streams flowing 
from it, as described in the Bible. The -flict that this river 
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throws from it.s forty issues fresh water enough to overcome the 
saltncss of the sea to a great distance from the shore, was one 
of the circumstances which gave to this portion of the world the 
somewhat marvellous and fantastic character with which the 
imagination of Columbus invested it. He sailed at once from 
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the continent to Hispaniola, discovering and naming the islands 
of Assumption and la Margarita. At Hispaniola he again found 
famine, distress, rebellion, and panic on every side. Malversa- 
tion and mutiny had brought the colony to the very verge of 
ruin. 

We have not space to detail the manoeuvres and machinations 
by which the mind of Fenlinand was prejuilicc'd towards Co- 
lumbus, and, in consequence of which, Francesco Ilobadilla was 
sent by liiin in July, loOO, to investigate the charges brought 
against the admiral. Arrogant in his newly acfpiired honors, 
Bobadilla took the part of the malcontents, and, })lacing Colum- 
bus in chains, sent him back to Spain. He arrived at Cadiz on 
the 20tli of November, after the most rapid passage yet made 
across the ocean. The general ])urst of indignation at the 
shocking spectacle of (kdumbus in fetters, com])elled Ferdinand 
to disclaim all knowledge of the transaction. Isabella accorded 
him a private audience, in whicli she shed tears at the sufferings 
and indignities he had undergone. The king kept him waiting 
nine months, wasting his time in fruitless applications for re- 
dress, and linally appointed Nicholas Ovando Governor of His- 
paniola ill his place. 


1 ?. 
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the failing health of rOLUMBUS HIS FOI llTil VM VAGK—MARTIMQUE, PORI 

RICCO, NICARAGUA, COSTA IlICCA, PANAMA— HIS SKAKCH FOR A CIIANNI 
ACROSS THE I.STHMI H — HE PREDICTS AN E< I.IPSK OF THE MOON AT JAMAK 
—HIS RETL-RX— the DEATH OF IS A BELLA— COLIM BUS PENNILESS AT VALL 
DOLID— HIS DEATH— HIS POUR BURIALS— THE INJUSTICE OF THE WORI 
TOWARDS COLUMBUS— CHRISTOPHER PIGEON —AMERIGO VESPITCI— THE NE 
WORLD NAMED AMERICA— ERRORS OF MODERN H ISTORI ANH— THE DISTRH 
OF COLUMBIA— JOHN CABOT IN LABRADOR— SEBASTIAN CABOT IN HUDSON 
bay— VINCENT YANEE PINZON AT THE MOUTHS OP THE AMAZON. 

Colt. MBITS was now advanced in years, and his sufferings an 
labors bad dimmed his eyesiglit and bowed his frame; bi 
his mind was yet active, and his enthusiasm in the cause of di 
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covery irrepressible. He had convinced himself, and now sought 
to convince the queen, that to the westward of the regions lie 
had visited the land converged, leaving a narrow passage 
through which he hoped to pass, and proceed to the Indies be- 
yond. This convergence of the land did in reality exist, but the 
strait of water he expected to find was, and is, a strait of land 
—the Isthmus of Panama. However, the queen approved of 
tlio plan, and gave him four ships, equipped and victualled for 
two years. Columbus had conceived the immense idea of passing 
through the strait, and returning by Asia and the Cape of Good 
Hope, thus circumnavigating the globe and proving its spherical 
form. He departed from Cadiz on the 8th of May, 1502. 

He touched at, and named, Martiniipic early in June, and after- 
wards at St. Jean, now Porto Ricco. Ovando refused his request 
to land at Isabella to repair his vessel and exchange one of them 
for a faster sailer. Escaping a terrible storm, which wrecked 
and utterly destroyed the splendid fleet in which the rapacious 
pillagers of the island had embarked their ill-gotten wealth, he 
was driven by the winds to Jamaica, and thence by the currents 
to Cuba. Here a strong north wind enabled him to sail south 
southwest, towards the latitude where he expected to find the 
strait. He touched the mainland of North America at Trux- 
illo, in Honduras, and coasted thence southward along the 
Mosquito shore, Nicaragua, Costa Ricca, and Panama. Here he 
explored- every sinuosity and indentation of the shore, seeking 
at the very spot wdierc civilization and commerce now require 
a canal, a passage which he considered as demanded by Nature 
and accorded by Providence. He followed the isthmus as tar as 
the Gulf of Darien, and then, driven by a furious tropical tem- 
pest, returned as far as Yeragua, in search of rich gold mines 
of which ho had heard. The storm lasted for eight days, con- 
cluding with a terrible display of w’ater-spouts, w'hich Columbus 
is said to have regarded as a work of the devil, and to have 
dispelled by bringing fi5vtb .thq Bible and exorcising the demon. 
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One of the Tvatcr-sponts passed between the ships witliout in- 
jnrin*^ them, and spun away, muttering and terrible, to spend 
its fury elsewhere. 



rue wAri:f:se<>i r. 

On Oolimdm'; sent liis bnnlier up :i river, 

which lie e:ilh‘'i Ilethlrliriii. or by <'n|itr;i«-tinn Ih-h in, to seek for 
gol(L Ills re^^Mivlies >eeininL^ to indicate tin- pre>enr*e of th<‘ 
precious metal. (J<>luiuhu< doterminetl to estahli.-h a eolonv upon 
tile river, an ntfeiiipt ^\hie!l >Nas dofeal»*(l by the liostility of the 
natives. Their fierce ro-i-ianco ;md the era/y statt‘ of his 
ve.->els forei'd t.'olumhii'-, in April, to niaki* tin* ]>est of 

hi.^ way to Hispaniola, with two ermvded ve.^'els, which, being 
totally iniseawf)rthy, he wa.s obligiMl to run ashore at Jamaica. 
J here Cobnnbus awed the natives and subflued them to obediema; 
and ."ubinission, by predicting an eadipse of the moon. 

Ihu.^ left without a single vessel, he* h;id no resource but to 
Send to Kisfiaoiohi for assistance. After a period of fifteen 
tiiotiths, lost in (juelling mutinies if\ opposing tlie cruelties 
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and exactions of the new masters of the island, he obtained a 
caravel, and again sailed for Spain on the 12th of September, 
1504. During the passage, he was compelled, by a severe attack 
of rheumatism, to remain confined to his cabin. His tempest- 
tossed and shattered bark at last cast anchor in the harbor of 
Sii»n Lucar. lie proceeded to Seville, where he heard, with dis- 
may, of the illness, and then of the death, of his patroness 
Isabella. Sickness now detained him at Seville till the spring 
of 1505, when he arrived, exhausted and paralytic, before the 
king. Here lie underwent another courtly denial of redress. 
He was now without shelter and without hope. He was com- 
pelled to borrow money with which to pay for a sliabby room 
at a miserable inn. He lingered for a year in poverty and 
neglect, and died at last in ^hllladolid, on the 2Uth of May, 
1500. The revolting ingratitude of Ferdinand of Spain thus 
caused the death, in rags, in destitution, and in infirrnit}’, of 
the greatest man rllat has ever served the eaiij^e of progress or 
labored in the paths of >eience. Had we written the life of 
Columbus, and not thus brielly sketched the history of his 
voyages, we sljould have found it easy to assert and maintain 
his claim to this e«)mmanding )»osition. 

The agitation of the life of Columl)US followed his remains to 
tlic grave, — fie* lie was hurita^ four successive times, and his 
dead body made tlie passage of tlie Atlantic. It was first de- 
posited in the vaults of the Fraiedsean Convent of A^alladolid, 
where it rem lined s<*ven years. In 15F), Ferdinand, now old 
and perhaps r(‘[K‘ntant, ean.'^ed tlie eofiin to be brought troia 
Valladolid to Sovilh‘, where a solemn service wa.^ said over it 
in the grand eatlu'dral. It was then placed in the chapel be- 
longing to the Ch-vrireux. Iti 15d(>, the coffin was transported 
to the city of St. Domingo, in the island ol Hispaniola. Here 
it remained for two hundred and sixty years. In ITlh), Spain 
ceded the island to France, stipulating that the aslies of Colum- 
bus should be transferred to Spanish soil. In December of ilic 
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same year, the vault was opened, and the fragments which were 
found — those of a leaden coffin, mingled with bones and dust 
returned to dust — were carefully collected. They were carried 
on board the brigantine Discovery, which transported them to 
• the frigate San Lorenzo, by which they were taken to Havana, 
where, in the presence of the Governor-General of Cuba and 
in the midst of imposing ceremonies, they were consigned to 
their fourth and final resting-place. 

It will not be altogether out of place to group together here 
the numerous and remarkable instances of the world’s injustice 
and ingratitude towards Columbus. We have said that he died 
in penury at Valladolid. A publication, issued periodically in 
that city from 1383 to 1531), chronicling every event of local 
interest — births, marriages, deaths, fires, executions, appoint- 
ments, church ceremonies — did not mention, or in any way al- 
lude to, the death of Columbus. Pierre Martyr, a poet of 
Lombardy, once his intimate friend, and who had said, at the 
time of his first voyage, that by singing of his discoveries he 
w’ould descend to immortality with him, seemed to think, later 
in life, tliat he should peril his chances of immortality were he 
to sing of his death, for his muse held her peace. In 1507, a 
collection of voyages was published by Fracanzo de Montalbodo, 
in which no mention was made of Columbus’ fourth voyage, and 
in which Columbus himself was alludetl to as still alive. In 
1508, a Latin translation of this work was published, in the 
preface to which Columbus was mentioned as ^till living in 
honor at the court of Snuin. Another famous work of the 

A 

time attributes the discovery of the New' World, not to the 
calculations and science of a man, but to the accidental wander- 
ings of a tempest-driven caravel. Not ten years after the death 
of Columbus, the chaplain of one of the kings of Italy, in a 
work upon “Meaorable Events in Spain,’’ stated that a New 
World hud been discovered in the West by one Peter Colum- 
bus. And, in the same taste and spirit, a German doctor, iik 
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the first German book which spoke of the New World, did not 
once mention the name of Columbus, but, translating the proper 
name as if it were a common noun, calls him Christoffel Daw- 
ber, which, being translated back again, signifies Curistopher 
Pigeon. 

We shall now speak of that signal instance of public in- 
gratitude and national forgetfulness which is universally re- 
gretted, yet will never be repaired, — the giving to the New 
World the name of America and not that of Columbia, — a sub- 
stitution due to an obscure and ignorant French publisher of St. 
Die, in Lorraine. 

Amerigo Vespucci, born at Florence fifteen years after Co- 
lumbus, and the third son of a notary, appears to have been 
led by mercantile tastes to Spain in 148G, where he became a 
factor in a wealthy house at Seville. He abandoned the counter, 
however, for navigation and mathematics, and took to the sea 
for a livelihood. lie was at first a practical astronomer, and 
finally a pilot-major. He wont four times on expeditions to 
the New World, in 1400, 1500, 1501, 1502. During the first, 
he coasted along the land at the mouths of the Orinoco, which 
had been discover(*d by Columbus the j)receding year. Even 
had lie been the first to discover the mainland, — which he was 
not, — there would have been no merit in it, for lie was merely a 
subordinate officer on board a ship following in the track of Co- 
lumbus, seven years after the latter had traced it upon the ocean 
and the charts of the marine. lie published an account of his 
voyage. But it does not appear that he ever claimed honor as 
the first discoverer, and the friendly relations he maintained 
with the family of Columbus after the death of the latter show 
that they did not consider him as attempting to obtain a dis- 
tinction whmh did not belong to him. The error flowed from 
another and more distant source. 

Columbus had died in 1506, and had been forgotten. In 
1507, a Frenchman of St. Di(? republished Vespucci’s narrative, 
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substituting the date of 1497 for that of 1499, — thus making it 
appear that Vespucci had preceded, instead of followed, Co- 
lumbus in his discovery of tlic mainland. He did not once men- 
tion Columbus, and attributed the whole merit of the western 
voyages to Vespucci. He added that he did not see why from 
the name of Amerigo an appellation could not be derived for 
the continent he had discovered, and proposed that of America, 
as having a feminine termination like that of Europa, Asia, and 
Africa, and as possessing a musical sound likely to catch tlie 
public ear. This work was dedicated to tlio Emperor Maxi- 
milian, and passed rapidly through editions in various lan- 
guages. 

Thus far no specific name had been given to the con- 
tinent. Its situation was sometimes imlicati'd upon nia]>s liy 
a cross, and sometimes by tlie words Ti:i:ka Sax(’TJ*: Cnucis, 
SITE Mundus Xovrs, often printed in red capitals. In lo2:l, 
for the first time, the naim* of Ann'riea. under its Fiamch form 
of was printed upon a map at Lyons, (lerniany fol- 

lowed, and the ])re>ses of liable and Zurich aiiliM] the usurpa- 
tion. Florence was hut too eag(>r to acc(‘pt a name which llat- 
tered her vanity; and, astJenoa dl«l not prot(*st in the nanu' 
of Columbus, Italy yielded to the current, and did a large share 
in the labor of injustice. In loT^h the name of Aim'riea was 
for the first time engraved upon a metal glohe, and from this 
time forward the sj)oliati{tn may he rc'garded ;is a(*eomplishetl. 
Columbus bad beeui twice buried and twice* forgotten; ami now 
his very name was lo>r, — the coutimmt he had found having 
b(*en baptized in botior another, and bis race in tin* male line 
being extinct, — for Diego and Fernando liad died without heirs. 

In modern liuH‘s, in our own day even, it lias been a common 
practice to deprcumite the services of (Jolnmhus, anel eminent 
writers have tliought it no di.sgrace to profess and testify igno- 
rance of las history and life. Kayrial, a French pliilosophta* 
of distinction, declared, about the year 1700, that the passage 
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of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco da Gama was a greater 
achievement than the crossing of the Atlantic by Columbus, 
lie offered a prize for disquisitions upon the question, ^MIus 
the discovery, of America been useful or prejudicial to the 
human race Buffon seems, too, to liave considered the dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese in the East as more important than 
those of Columbus in the West. Bobertson, in liis History of 
America, says that even without Colunil)us some happy acci- 
dent would have discovered the New World a few years later. 
Fontenelle, and many others, attribute the first notice of the 
variation of the compass to Cabot in 141)7, though Columbus 
distinctly mentions noticing it in his journal on the 13th of 
September, 141t2. A. late Spanish historian writes: — ‘‘Co- 
lumbus made nothing but discoveries in these regions ; con- 
(piest was reserved for (.’ortez and Pizarro.” Lamartine makes 
an error of fifteen years in stating the period of the return of 
Columbus to Spain. Dumas asserts that Columbus ])assed “a 
portion of his life in ju’ison." — an ex))ression he would not pro- 
bably have used, km>wingly, to designate a period of three 
months. Granit'r de Cassagnae j)laees the last voyage of Co- 
lumbus in 141>-k instead of 1502. 8t. Hilaire makes the cele- 

brated Las Ca^as (*ross the sea witli Colum])us nine years too 
soon. Tlie^e mis-statements, though not resulting in distortion 
or niisrepia'sentation of eharaeter, are tln‘ efleets of that indif- 
ference which for centuries history has manifested towards the 
life, services, and deatli of Columbus. 

Columbia is the poetic and symbolical name of America, 
occurring in the Nati(»nal Anthem and in numerous effusions 
of patriotic? verse. An effort to avenge tlie memory of the dis- 
coverer Was made by giving Ids name, oifieially, to a tract bor- 
rowed from Virginia and M.iryland, and measuring one hundred 
miles square, — the seat of the Amorieau Government, bo far 
from this tardy acknowledgment being a reparation, however, 
it is probable that the spirit of the departed benefactor, if sum- 
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moned to speak, would declare it the last, and by no means the 
least, of the long line of insults that an ungrateful posterity 
had heaped upon his memory. 

It will be proper to add to this view of the voyages of Co* 
lumbus a brief account of those effected immediately afterwards 
by John and Sebastian Cabot, and by Vincent Yanez Pinzon. 

In the year 149(3, Henry VIL of England, stimulated by the 
success of Columbus, granted a patent to one Giovanni Gabotto, 
* a Venetian dwelling in Bristol, to go in search of unknown lands. 
Little is known of this person, whose name has been Anglicized 
into John Cabot, except that he was a wealthy and intelligent 
merchant and fond of maritime discovery. He had three sons, 
one of whom, named Sebastian, was nineteen years old at the 
time of the voyage, upon wduch, with his brothers, he accom- 
panied his father. They sailed in a ship named the Matthew, 
and on the 24th of June, 1497, discovered the mainland of 
America*, eighteen months before Columbus set foot upon it at 
the mouths of the Orinoco. For a long time it was supposed 
that Cabot had landed upon Newfoundland, but it is now con- 
sidered settled that Labrador was the portion of the continent 
first discovered by a European. No account of the further 
prosecution of the voyage has reached us, and the only official 
record of Cabot’s return is an entry in the privy-purse expenses 
of Henry, 10th August, 1497 : — “To hym that found the New 
Isle, 10/.” Thus, fifty days had not elapsed between the dis- 
covery and its recompense in England, — a fact which shows 
that Cabot returned boine at once. He is supposed to have 
died about tlie year 1499. 

Sebastian Cabot, the second son, who is regarded as by far 
the most scientific navigator of this family of seamen, appears 
to have lived in complete obscurity during the following twelve 
years. Disgusted, however, by the want of consideration of the 
English authorities towards him, he accepted an invitation from 
King Ferdinand to visit Spain in 1512. Here, for several 
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years, lie was employed in revising ’ maps and cluirts, and, with 
the title of Captiiiii and a liberal salary, held the honorable 
position of Member of the Council of the Indies. The death 
of Ferdinand and the intrigues of the enemies of Columbus 
induced him to return to England in 1517. He was employed 
by Henry VIII., in connection with one S’ir Thomas Ferte, to 
make an attempt at a Xorthwest passage. On this voyage he is 
said to have gained Hudson’s JIjiv, and to have given English 
numos to sundry places there. So few details of the expedition 
have been preserved, tliat the latitude reached (071 d(‘grees) is 
referred by difl’erent authorities both to the north and the south. 
The malice or cowardice of Sir Thomas Perte compelled Cabot 
to return without accomplishing any thing worthy of lieing re- 
conled. It was often said afterwanls, that if the New World 
could not be called Columbia, it would be lietter to name it 
Cabotiana than America. 

Vincent Yanez Pinzon, the youngest of the three brothers 
wlio had accompanied Cnlunibus upon hi> first \ny;ig(>, drt(*r- 
minc'l, upon hearing, iti 14l>lhthat the coiiliiiont Was discovered, 
on trying his fortuni‘S at the head of an exj>rditi'>n, instead nf in 
a subordinate jjositicui. He found nodifiieiilty in etpiipping four 
caravels, ;iiid in inducing several of tlm.se who had seen tin' 
coast of Paria to embark with liiiu as pilots. lie saileil from 
Palos in Decembi'r, 14*41^ juax-eedeil directly to the soutii- 
west. During a storm t\hich obscured the heavens he crossed 
the equator, and on the disappearance of the clouds no longer 
recognised the const(dlat:oii>, ehangecl as thev weia* from tlio-e 
of the Northern to timse of the Southern hemispluuan Pinzon 
was thus: the first European who cm.-sial ih(' line in tin? Atlantic. 
The sailors, unacfjuainted with the Soutlnun .skv, and dismay<*d 
at the absence of the j)»)lar star, were for a time filhal with 
supcrstltioas terrors. Pinzon, however, jjersisted, and, on the 
-Otli ot January, l.’JlO, di.scovered land in eight degree.^ o( 
south latitude. He took pos.se.ssion for the Crown of Spain, 
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and nanic*d it Santa Maria do la Consola(;ion. AVc hIkiII soon 
liavo occasion to mention ^vhy tliis name tos superseded by that 
of Brazil. 

Pinzon explored ^vilh amazement the liuixe mouths of the 
Amazon, ^vhose immense torrents, as tlu^y emj)tied into the sea, 
freshened its waters for many leairnes from tlie land. Sailiiijr 
to the north, he followcMl the eoast for four hundred leagues, 
and then returned to lhalos, carrying A\itli liini three thousand 
pounds’ weight of dye-woods and the first o]H:)ssum ever seen in 
Kuro])e. 

And iK^w, having closed the fifteenlli eimtury with the 
aehi(‘Vem(nits oi‘ tia* Spanish in th(‘ We>t. we open the six- 
teenth with those of the Portugue.-e in the Ea.-t. 
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PORTrOUESE XAVir,.\TIOX rXDF.R EMMANI EI. — roP!’L\n PRE.TrDICES — TIIR LV- 
SIAD OF r.V.''IOF.X!* — VASTO H.V GAMA — MAPJ* OF AFRICA OF THE PEUIOP — 
PREPARATIOV^ FOR AN IMHAN VOYAGE — KEI.IGIOIS CERF..MONIES — THE DF.- 

PARTCBE UEXDEZVOIS AT THE CAPE VElll^S — LANDINCi VPoN THE COAST — 

THE NATIVES — AN INVITATION TO PINNER, AM) ITS (ONHEgrENCK.s — A STORM 
MUTINY — THE SPECTRE OF THE CAPE. 

I\ the year 140 o, John II. of Portugal was succeedeJ hy his 
cousin, Emmanuel, into whose mind he had a short time heloii^ 
his death instilled a portion of his own zeal for maritime dis- 
covery and commercial supremacy. lie had especially dwelt 
upon the necessity of continuing the progress of African re- 
search beyond the point which Bartholomew Diaz had lately 
reached, into the regions where lay the East Indies with their 
wealth and marvellous productions, and thus substituting for the 

tedious land-route a more expeditious track by sea. Upon his 
190 
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accession, Emmanuel found that a strong opposition existed to the 
extension of Portuguese commerce and discovery. Arguments 
were urged against it in his own councils, and had a marked 
effect upon the public mind by heightening the danger of the 
intended voyage. 

In our narrative of the first East Indian expedition, we shall 
often, have occasion to quote from a poem written in commemo- 
ration of it, — the Lusiad of Camoens, a semi-religious epic and the 
masterpiece of Portuguese literature, — Lusiade being the poetic 
and symbolical name of Portugal. Camoens describes at the 
outset the hostility of the nation to further maritime adventure, 
and plac^.^ in the mouth of a reverend adviser of the king the 
following forcible appeal : 

“Oh, frantic thirst of Honor an«l of Fame, 

I^ croW'l’s blind tributo, a fallacious naino; 

^L^ues, what secret scourges cursed, 
thy pride is nursed! 

'Wbftt dfthjltf thr«‘aten nnd what deaths ilcstr^y 
The* hapless whom thy vain gleams dc!C'\vt 
Thou dn/iling motcor vain a** fiaetlng air. 

>Vhat now droad iiorror dost ilnw pr( pare ? 

Oh, nifidno'^s of .\inbition ! thus to dare 
Dangers so fruitless, so remote a war ! 

That Fame’s vain flattery may thy name adorn, 

And thy proud titles on her flag be borue ; 

Thee, I.ord of Persia, thee of India lord. 

O’er Ktliiopia vast, and Araby adored I” 


Never was any expedition, whether by land or water, so un- 
popular as this of King Emmanuel. The murmurs of the 
cabinet were re-echoed, by the j)opulacc, who were wrought upon 
to such an extent that they believed the natural collt^equence of 
an invasion of the Indian seas would be the arrival in the Tagus 
of the wroth and avenging Sultan of Egypt. But Emmanuel, 
^vho, we are told, “regarded Diffidence as the mark of a low 
and grovelling mind, and Hope the quality of a noble and 
aspiring soul,” discerned prospects of national advantage in the 
scheme, and determined to pursue it to a prosperous issue. 
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King John, before his death, and shortly after the return of 
Diaz, had ordered timber to be purchased for the construction 
of ships fit to cope with the storms of the redoubtable Cape. 
Emmanuel now sought a capable commander, and, after much 
deliberation, fixed upon a gentleman of his own household, 
^h^sco da Gama by name, a native of the seaport of Sines, and 
already favorably known for enterprise and naval skill. We 
are told that “he was formed for the service to which he was 
called, — violent indeed in his temper, terrible in auger, and 
sudden in the execution of justice, but at the same time intrepid, 
persevering, })atieiit in dilficulties, fertile in expedients, and 
superior to all discouragement. ITe devoted himself to deatli if 
he should not succeed, and this from a sense of religion ami 
loyalty.” 'When the king acquainted liim with the mission 
intrusted to his charge, Vasco replied that he had long aspired to 
the honor of conducting such an undertaking. Camoens makes 
da Gama thus describe his acceptance of the honor: 

“• Lot skies <Mi firo, 

Let frozen seas, let horrid war, C'tn>[»ii-o : 

1 tliire tlicm all,’ i eriod, ‘jind hut n'piiie 

That one poor life is all I can resitru.’ ” 

The most distinguished members of the Portuguese nobility 
were present at this interview. The king gave da Gama, with 
his own hands, the flag he was to bear, — a whit(‘ cross eneloscil 
witliin a red one, — the Cross of the military Order of Christ. 
Upon this he took tlie oath of allegiance. Eminaiimd then 
delivered him the journal of Covillam, with such (iliarts as were 
then in existence, and letters to all the Indian potentates who 
had become known lo the Portuguese. Among these was of 
course one addressed to the renowned JVester John. 

A map of Africa had been lately designed, in accordance 
with tlie discoveries made by land, as we have mentioned, by 
Covillam. The accompanying specimen is a fac-siinile of one 
which belonged to- Juan dc la Cosa — the pilot of Coliiinbie^- 
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Upon it the principal cities are indicated by a roughly sketched 
house or church ; the government is denoted by a .picture of a 
king, closely resembling the royal gentry in a pack of cards ; 
while flags, planted at intervals, indicate boundary lines and 
frontier posts. The winds are represented by fabulous divinities 
sitting round the world upon leathern bottles, whose sides they 
are pressing to force out the air. The celebrated statue of tlie 
Canaries is often seen flourishing his club at the top of his tower. 



Abyssinia figures with its Urcstcr John, his head being adorned 
with a brilliant luitrc. Other kingdoms are marked out by 
portraits of their kings in richly embroidered costumes. The 
inhabitants of Africa, in maps of the w'orld, are represented as 
giraffes, black men, and elephants. Portuguese camps are de- 
noted by colored tents, while groups of light cavalry, splendidly 
caparisoned, dotting the territory at numerous points, indicate 
that the Portuguese army is making the tour of that mysterious 
continent. These (juaint specimens of chartographical art are, 
13 
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in short) the faithful expression of the geographical science of 
the age. 

The fleet equipped for da 6ama*B voyage consisted of three 
ships and a caravel, — the San Gabriel, of one hundred and 
twenty tons, commanded by da Gama, and piloted by Pero 
Dalemquer, who had been pilot to Bartholomew Diaz ; the San 
Rafael, of one hundred tons, commanded by Paulo da Gama, 
the admiral’s brother; a store-ship of two hundred tons; and 
the caravel, of fifty tons, commanded by Nicolao Coelho. Be- 
sides these, Diaz, who had already been over the route, was 
ordered to accompany da Gama as far as the Mina. The crews 
numbered in all one hundred and sixty men, among whom were 
ten malefactors condemned to death, and who had consequently 
nothing to hope for in Portugal. Their duty in the fleet was 
to go ashore upon savage coasts and attempt to open intercourse 
with the natives. In case of rendering essential service and 
•escaping with their lives, their sentence was tc be remitted on 
their return home. 

A small chapel stood upon the seaside about four miles from 
Lisbon. Hither da Gama and his crew repaired upon the day 
preceding that fixed for their departure. They spent the night 
in prayer and rites of devotion, invoking the blessing and pro- 
tection of Heaven. On the morrow, the adventurers marched to 
their ships in the midst of the whole population of Lisbon, wh(» 
now thronged the shore of Belem. A long procession of priests 
sang anthems and offered sacrifice. The vast multitude, catch- 
ing the fire of devotion and animated with the fervor of religious 
zeal, joined aloud in the prayers for their safety. The parents 
and relatives of the travellers shed tears, and da Gama himself 
wept on bidding farewell to the friends who gathered round him. 

Gamoens thus describes the emotions of the adventurers as 
they gazed at the receding shore: 

As from onr desr-loved native shore we 

Our votive shouts, redoubled, rettd thenkj t 
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• Saccess ! Success!* far echoes o’er the tide, 

While our broad hulks the foaming waves divide. 

When slowly gliding from our wistful eyes, 

, The Lusian mountains mingle with the skies ; 

Togo’s loved stream and Ciutra’s mountains cold, 

Dim fading now, we now no more behold ; I 

And still with yearning hearts our eyes explore. 

Till one dim speck of land appears no more.” 

The admiral had fixed upon the Cape Verd Islands as the 
first place of rendezvous in case of separation by storm. They 
all arrived safely in eight days at the Canaries, but were here 
driven widely apart by a tempest at night. The three captains 
subsequently joined each other, but could not find the admiral. 
They therefore made for the appointed rendezvous, where, to 
their great satisfaction, they found da Gama already arrived; 
‘‘and, saluting him with many shots of ordnance, and with 
sound of trumpets, they spake unto him, each of them heartily 
rejoicing and thanking God for their safe meeting and good 
fortune in this their first brunt of danger and of peril.” Diaz 
here took leave of them and returned to Portugal. Then, on the 
3d of August, they set sail finally for the Cape of Good Hope. 

They continued without seeing land during the months of 
August, September, and October, greatly distressed by foul 
weather, or, in the quaint language of those days, “ by torments 
of wind and rain.” At last, on the 7th of November, they 
touched the African coast, and anchored in a capacious bay, 
which they called the Bay of St. Helena, and which is not far 
to the north of the Cape. Here they perceived the natives “to 
bee lyttlc men, ill favored in the face, and of color blacke; and 
when they did speake, it was in such manner as though they did 
alwayes sigh,” Oamoens rhapsodizes at length over this approach 
to the land ; and it must be remembered that, having followed in 
da Gama's track as early as the year 1558, his descriptions of 
scenery arc those of an eye-witness ; 

“ Loud through (he fleet tJie echoing shouts prevail* 

We drop Ahe anchor and restrain the sail; 
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And now, descending in a spacious bay, 

Wide o*er the coast the venturous soldiers stray. 

To spy the wondeis of the savage shore 
Where strangers’ foot had never trod before. 

I and ray pilots, on the- yellow sand, , 

Explore beneath what sky the shore.s expand. 

* Here we perceived our venturous keels had pass’d, 

Unliarnied, the Southern tropic’s howling blast, 

And now approached dread Neptune’s secret reign: 

Where the stern power, as o’er the Austral main 
He rides, wide scatters from the Polar Star 
Hail, ice, and snow, and all the wintry war.” 

Trade was now commenced between da Gama and the natives, 
and, bj means of signs and gestures, cloth, beads, bells, and 
glass were bartered for articles of food and other necessaries. 
But this friendly intercourse was soon interrupte<l by an act of 
imprudent folly on the part of a young man of the squadron. 
Being invited to dine hy a party of the natives, he entered one 
of their huts to partake of the repast. Being disgusted at the 
viands, which consisted of a sea-calf dressed after the manner 
of the Hottentots, he fled in dismay. lie was followed by Ids 
perplexed entertainers, who were anxious to learn how they had 
offended him. Taking their oflicious lio.'^pitality for impertinent 
aggression, he shouted for help ; and it was not long before 
mutual apprehen.sion brought on open hostilities. J):i Gama and 
Lis officers were attacked, while taking the altitude of the siin 
with an astrolabe, by a party of concealed negroes armed with 
spears pointed with horn. The admiral was wounded in the 
foot, and with some difliculty effected a retreat to the shijKs. 
lie left the Bay of St. Helena on the Ibth of November. 

lie now’ met with a smlden and violent cdiangc of weather, 
«ird the Portuguc.se historians have left animated descriptions 
cf the storm which ensued. During any momentary pause in 
the elemental warfare, the sailors, worn out with fatigue and 
yielding to despair, surrounded da Gama, begging that ho 
would not devote himself and them to i| fate so drcadtul. 
They declared that the gale could no longer be weathered, and 
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that every one must be buried in the waves if they continued to 
proceed. The admiral's firmness remained unshaken, and a 
conspiracy was soon formed against him. He was informed in 
time of this desperate plot by his brother • Paulo. lie put the 
ringleaders and pilots in irons, and, assisted by his brother and 
those who remained faithful to their duty, stood night and day 
to the helm. At length, on Wednesday, the 20th of November, 
the whole squadron doubled the tremendous promontory. The 
mutineers were pardoned and released from their manacles. 

The legend of the Spectre of the Cape is given by Camoens 
in full ; and it is so characteristic of the age, and, as an episode, 
is itself so interesting, that we cannot refrain from quoting it 
entire. Da Gama is supposed to be relating his experience Ui 
the first person : 

<*I spoke, wlicn, risiiip; fiirougli tlio flarkcnM air, 

Appall’d, we saw a hide<Mi< pluintoin jiljtre. 

High and eiiormniis o'er the Hood lie towtM-'d. 

And thwart our way with Milieu as^pect Litwei’d; 

An earthly paleness o'er his cheeks was spread, 

Erect npro.se his hair'j <<f wither’d red : 

Writhing to .speak, his sahle lips disclo.'io, 

8harp and divjoinM, his gnashing tceths’ blue rows; 

Ili.s haggard heard lIowM quivering in the wind ; 

Revenge an<! horr«)r in his mien comhined ; 

His clouded front, by wiihorine: liglitiiings sear’d. 

The inwjinl anguish of his soul declared. 

Cold, gluling horrors fill'd each hero’s breast; 

Our bristling liair and tottering knees confess’d 
Wild dread. The while, with visage ghastly wan. 

His black lips trembling, thus the fiend began: 

‘ Ve sons of who, with eyes profane, 

Have view’d the .•icerets of my aw’ful roign,r 
Have pass’d the bounds which jealous nature dreir 
To veil her secret bbrinc iVoiii mortal view ; 

Hear from my lips what direful woes attend. 

And, buiKting soon, shall o’er your race descend: 

With every bounding keel ibat «lares my rage, 

Elernnl war my rocks and storms shall wnige. 

Tlie next [iroud fleet that through my drear domain 
With ihiring hand shall hoist the streaming vane, 

That gallant navy, by my whirlwinds toss’ d, 

And raging seas, shall perish on my coast. 
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Then he who first my secret reign descried^ 

A naked corpse, wide floating o*er the tide, 

Shall drive. Unices my heart’s full raptures fail, 

0 Lusus, oft shalt thou thy children wail ! 

Each year thy shipwreck’d sons shall thou deplore, 

Each year thy sheeted masts shall strew my shore T ** 

Tlie illustration p:iven opposite — a copy from an antique 
original — ^represents da Gama’s ship and the Spectre of the 
Cape. The table-land of the promontory is seen through the 
drift of the tempest, to^vards the east. The ship is broached to, 
lier sails close-furled, with the exception of the foresail, which 
has broken loose and is flapping wildly in the hurricane. Both 
the engraving and the description we have quoted from Camoens 
are strikingly illustrative of those visionary horrors which per- 
vaded the minds of the navigators of the period, and are also 
characteristic of that peculiar cloud whose sudden envelopment 
of the Cape is the sure forerunner of a storm. The artist seems 
to have chosen tlie moment when the spectre, having uttered his 
dreadful prophecy, is vanishing into air. 
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THE HAN OVCRBOARO, AND THE ALBATROSS. 


CHAPTER XTX.. 

&A OAMA AND THE NECUGES— THE IIOtTENTOTH AXD CAFFRES — ADA^ENTURE 
WITH AX ALBATROS8 — THE RIVER. OF CO(H) PROMISE— MGZAMIUyrK — TUEACH- 
IRY OF HIE NATIVES — MOMBA8SA — MF.LIXI>\, AND ITS AMIABLE KINO— FES- 
TIVITIES — THE MALABAR COAST — CALICUT — THE ROUTE TO TIIK INDIES DIS- 
COVERED. 

Da Gama landed Foinc two hundred miles beyond the Cape, 
and, discharging the victualling-ship of her stores, ordered her 
to be Burned, as the king had directed. lie then entered into 
commercial relations with the natives, and exchanged rcil night- 
caps for ivory bracelets. ‘‘Then came two hundred blacke men, 
fome lyttic, some great, bringing with thorn twelve oxen and four 
rheep, and as our men went upon shore they began to play upon 
four flutes, according with four sundry voices, tlic music where- 
of sounded v^iry w' 11. Which the gcncrall hearing, commanded 
200 
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the trumpets to sound, and so they danced with our men. In 
this pastime and feasting, and in buying their oxen and sheep, 
the day passed over.” Da Gama had reason before long to sus- 
pect treachery, however, and withdrew his men and re-embarkcdc 
It was in this place that a man falling overboard, and swimming 
for a long time before the accident was observed, was followed 
by an albatross, who hovered in the Jiir just above him, waiting 
the propitious moment when he could mako a quiet meal upon 
him. The 'man was subsequently rescued, and the albatross 
disappointed. 

Da Gama now passed the rock de la Cruz, where Diaz had 
erected hiS last pillar, and by the aid of a brisk wind escaped 
the dangers of the currents and shoals. Losing sight of land, 
he recovered it again on Christrnas-day, and in consequence 
named the spot Ticrra da Natal, — a name which it still pre- 
serves. From this point his course was nearly north, along the 
eastern coast of the continent. Farther on he landed two of 
his malefactors, with instructions to inform themselves of the 
character and customs of the inhabitants, promising to call for 
them on his return. On the 11th of January, 1408, he anchored 
off a portion of the coast occupied by people who seemed peace- 
ably and honestly disposed. They were, in fact, Caffres, — the 
fleet having passed the territory of the Hottentots. One of the 
sailors, Martin Alonzo, understood their language, — a circum- 
stance very remarkable, yet perfectly authenticated. As ho 
had not been lower than the ^Nlina, on the western coast, and of 
course never upon the eastern at all, the inference seems in- 
evitable that some of the negro tribes of Africa extend much 
beyond the limits usually assigned them in modern geography. 
After tAvo days spent in the exchange of civilities of the most 
courteous nature, the ships proceeded on their Avay, da Gama 
naming the countiy Tierra da Boa Getc^ Land c; Good 
People. 

Ho next found, at the mouth of a large river, a tribe of 
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negroes who seemed to have made greater progress in civiliza* 
tion than their neighbors. They had barks with sails made of 
palm-leaves, — the only indication of any knowledge of navi- 
gation the Portuguese had yet met with upon the African coast. 
No one — not even Martin Alonzo— ^-understood their language : as 
far as could be gathered from their pantomime, they had come 
from a distance whore they had seen vessels as large as the San 
Gabriel, whence da Gama conjectured that the Indies wcvg not 
far off. He gave to the river the name of Jtio do8 bos Sinaes, 
or Kiver of Good Promise. The crew suffered greatly here 
from the effects of scurvy, — many of them dying of the disease 
and others succumbing under the consequences of amputation. 
The ships were careened and repaired : thirty-two days were 
spent in this labor. Tliesc incidents arc tlius graphically de- 
scribed in the Lusiad : 

** B'ar from the land, wide o’er the ocean driven, 

Our helms resipiiiig to the care of Heaven, 

By hope find fear’s keen passions toss’d, we roam ; 

When our glad eyes behold the surges foam 
Again^it the bcacoii'j of a shelter’d hay, 

W'hcre sloops and barges cut the watery way. 

The river’s opening breast some upwanl j)lied, 

And some eainc gliding <lowii the sHee[<y tide. 

Quick throbs of transport heaved Ti every heart, 

T<; view this knowledge of ♦iie >eaman’s art ; 

For here we hoped our ardent wi"!! tt» gain, 

To hear of India’s strand, — nor hoped in vain: 

Though Ethiopia’s sable hue they bore, 

No lo(;k of wild surprise the natives wore; 

W'idc o’er tlndr heads the cotton turban swill’d, 

And ciotli of blue the decent loins conceal'd. 

Tlieir sj'eech, though rude and dissonant of sound, 

Tludr speech a mixture of Arabian own’d. 

Alonzo, skill’d in all the copious store 
Of fair Arnhia’s speech and flowery lore^ 

In joyful converse heard the pleasing tale, 

‘Tint o’er these seas full oft the frequent Bail, 

And lordly vessels, tall as ours, appear’d, 

Which to the regions of the morning steer’d : 

Whoso cheerful crews, resembling ours, display 
The kindred face and eolor of the 
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Elate with joy, we raise the glad acclaim, 

And Bivaa or Good Signs the port we name. 

«Otir keels, that now had steer’d through many a clime. 
By sholl-fish roughen’d, and incased with slime, 

Joyful we clean; while bleating from the field 
Tlie fleecy dams the smiling natives yield. 

Alas ! how vain the bloom of human joy ! 

How soon the blasts of woe that bloom destroy ! 

A dread disease its rankling horrors shed. 

And death’s dire ravage through mine army spread. 
Never mine eyes such dreary siglit beheld ! 

Ghastly the mouth and gums enormous swell’d ; 

And instant, putrid like a dead man’s wound. 

Poison’d with fetid steam the air around. > 

Long, long endear’d by fellowship in woe, 

O’er the cold dust we give the tears to flow ; 

Ami in tloor hapless lot forebo<lt5 our own, — 

A foreign burial, and a grave unknown.” 


The fleet joyfully left the River of Good Promise on the. 24th 
of February, and not long after discovered two groups of 
i.slands. Near the coast of one of these they were followed by 
eight canoes, manned by persons of fine stature, less black than 
the Hottentots, and dressed in cotton cloth of various colors. 
Upon their heads tliey wore turbans wrought with silk and gold 
thread. They were armed with swords and daggers like the 
Moors, and carried musical instruments which they called sag- 
huts. TiK*y came on board as if they had known the strangers 
before, and spoke in the Arabic tongue, repelling with disdain 
the supposition that they were Moors. They said that their 
island was called Mozainbi(jue ; that they traded with the Moors 
of the Indies in spices, pearls, rubies, silver, and linen, and 
oflered to take the ships into their harbor. The bar permitting 
their passage, they anchored at two crossbow-shots from the 
tow’n. This w’as built of wood and thatch, — the mosques alone 
being constructed of stone. It w^as occupied principally by 
Moors, the rest of the island being inhabited by the natives, who 
were the same as those of the mainland opposite. The Moors 
traded with the Indies and with the African Sofala in ships 
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i^ithout decks and built without the use of nails, — the planks 
being bound together by cocoa fibres, and the sails being made 
of palm-leaves. They had compasses and charts. 

The Moorish governor of*Mozambique and the other Moors sup- 
posed the Portuguese to be Turks, on account of the whiteness 
of their skin. They sent them provisions, in return for which 
da Gama sent the shah a quantity of red caps, coral, copj)er 
vessels, and bells. The shah set no value upon these articles, 
and inquired disdainfully why the captain had not sent him 
scarlet cloth. He afterwards went on board the flag-ship, where 
he was received with hospitality, though not witfiout secret pre- 
parations against treachery. The Portuguese learned from him 
that he governed the island as the deputy of the King of 
Quiloa; that Prester John lived and ruled a long distance 
towards the interior of the mainland; that Calicut, whither da 
Gama w'as bound, was two thousand miles to tlie northeast, but 
that he could not proceed thither without tlic guidance of pilots 
familiar with' the navigation, lie promised to furnish him with 
two. Discovering subsequently, however, that the strangers 
were Christians, the sliah contrived a plot for their destruction. 
The vessels escaped, but with only one pilot, whose treachery 
througliout the voyage was a source of constant annoyance 
and peril. On departing, da Gama gave the traitors a broad- 
side, which did considerable damage to tlicir village of thatch. 

On the 1st of April, da Gama gave to an island which he 
discovered the name of Ac‘outado, in commemoration of a sound 
flagellation which was there administered to the pilot for telling 
him it formed part of the continent, — upon which he confessed 
that his purpose in thus niisropresenting the case Avas to wreck 
and destroy the ships. On the 7th, they came to the large 
island of Morabnssa, where they found rice, millet, poultry, 
and fat cattle, and sheep without tails. The orchards were 
filled with fig, orange, and lemon trees. This island rccci>cd 
honey, ivory, and wax from a port upon the mainland. The 
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hous6S were built of stone and mortar, and the city was de- 
fended by a small fort almost even with the water. They have 
a king/* says the chronicle, “and the inhabitants are Moores, 
whereof some bee white. They goe gallantly arrayed, especially 
the women, apparelled in gownes of silke and bedecked with 
jcwells of golde and precious stones. The men were greatly 
comforted, as having confidence that in this place they might 
cure such as were then sick, — as in truth were almost all ; in 
number but fewe, as the others were dead.” 

The King of Mombassa, however, was as great a rogue as the 
Shah of Mozambique, from whom he had heard, by overland 
communication, of what had happened in his island. During 
the night following a grand interchange of civilities and of pro- 
testations, da Gama was informed that a sea-monster was de- 
vouring the cable. It turned out that a number of Moors w'crc 
endeavoring to cut it, that the ship might be driven ashore. 
Anxious to quit this inhospitable coast, the fleet profited by the 
first wind lo continue their course to the north. They captured 
a zambuco, or pinnace, from which they took seventeen Moors 
and a considerable quantity of silver and gold. On the same 
day they arrived off the town of Melinda, situated tliree degrees 
only to the south of the e([uator. The city resembled the cities 
of Europe, the streets being wdde, and the houses being of 
stone and several stories high. “ The generall,” we are told, 
“ being come over against this citie, did rejoyce in his heart 
very much, that he now sawe a citic lyke unto those of Portin- 
galc, and rendered most heartie and humble thanks* to Go<l for 
their good and safe irrival.” The chief of the captured zani- 
buco offered to procure da Gama a pilot to take the fleet to 
Calicut, if he would permit him to go ashore. lie was landed 
upon a beach opposite the city. The chief performed hi^^ 
promise, and induced the King of Melinda to treat the strangers 
with courtesy and respect. Cainoens thus describes the festivi- 
ties upon the alliance : 
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‘ With that ennobling worth whoso fond employ 
Befriends the brave, the monarch owns his joy; 
Entreats the loader and his weary band 
To taste the dews of sweet repose on land, 

And all the riches of his cultured fields 
Obedient to the nod of Gama yields. 

‘What from the blustering winds and lengthening tide 
Your ships have suffer’d, here sliall be supplied ; 
Arms and provisions I myself will send, 

And, great of skill, a pilot shall attend.’ 

So spoke the king ; and now, with purpled ray, 
Beneath the shining wave the god of day 
Retiring, left the evening shades to spread. 

When to the fleet the joyful herald sped. 

To find such friends each breast with rapture glows: 
The feast is kindled, and the goblet flows ; 

The trembling comet’s irritating rays 
Bound to (he skies, and trail a sparkling blaze ; 

The vaulting bombs awake their sleeping fire. 

And, like the Cyclops’ Ixdt, to heaven aspire; 

Tlic trump nn<l fife’s shrill clarion far around 
The glorious niUMC of the night resound. 

Nor less their joy Melinda’s sons display: 

The sulphur bursts in many an ardent ray. 

And to the heavens ascends in wbiszing gyres, 

Whilst Ocean flames with artificial fires.” 


During the interview wliich followed, the king remarked 
that he had never seen any men who pleased liim so much as 
the Portuguese, — a eoinpliinent which da Gama acknowledged by 
setting at liberty the sixteen Moors of the captured pinnace. 
TIic king sent the promise<l pilot on bis return ; he proved to 
be as deeply skilled in the art of navigation as any of the pilots 
of Europe. lie was a(M|uaintcd with the astrolabe, compass, 
and quadrant. The fleet set sail from Melinda on the 24th of 
April. As they had now gone far enough towards the north, 
and as India lay nearly east, they bailc farewell to the coast, of 
which they had hardly lo.st sight since leaving Lisbon, and struck 
into the open sta, or ratlior a wide gulf of the Indian Ocean, 
seven hundred and fifty leagues across. A few days after, 
having crossed the line, the crew were delighted to behold again 
the stars and constellations of. the Northern hemisphere. The 
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voyage was rapid and fortunate ; for ia twenty-three days they 
arrived off the Malabar coast, and, after a day or two of south- 
ing, discovered the lofty hills which overhang the city of Calicut. 
Da Gama amply rewarded the pilot, released the malefactors 
from their fetters, and summoned the crew to prayer. The 
anchor was then thrown, and a feast was spread in honor of the 
day. The route by sea had been discovered from the Tagus to 
the Ganges: da Gama had laid out the way from Delcm to 
Golconda. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THK MOORS IN IIIXDOST.VX— ruMHTHlN (O' Till: OHMKY I POX THE ARRIVAL OF 
OA OAMA — HOSTlI.nY OK IIIK Moolis — IIILY PUKJlDlt’K 111 E KlXtJ OF C.XLI- 
Cl’T AOMN.xT THE Poll I'l COXXEtH KX I' IHkTILITIES— I>\ {;\MA SET« 

OPT UPON ni*< RKTi iix — wii.o (Mxx \M<i\--A MOORISH piTurE Disr.nsF.o 
AS AN ITALIAN CIllUsTl \X — A TKMPEsrrops VOY\0E — M'RECK OF THE SAX 
RAFAKL — IIONORS AND TllLK.S HE'JroWKD VPOX DA OAMV — AN EXPEDITION 
FITTED OPT UXIO:il Al.VAllE'/, \ HR \ L— ACPI DEN FAL DI'H'OVEUY OF IIRAZIL— 
COMET.S AND M ATER > PO! I'S — LOSS OF lot R VF.S'<ELS-- A llVZLAR 1>T\- 
HLISHKD AT P \ L D I T - - \ T rOK HY niF. M»'ORS— P \ HR \T, MTTMIOMMS TO 
pnPHIN — VISITS p>\\\(iH \M) rvKFS IN \ 1.0 \D OF PIWVMi'N — IS RK- 

PF.lVEl) WITH POLINK.SS PPuN in'! HKTPRN — VASP() DA 0 \M A RKPALLED 
INTO THE SKRVIPE UY THE KINO—HIS APHIP.VEMENTS AT SOFALA, P\N\NOR. 
AND PAL1PPT--HE HANDS FIFTY INDUXS AT THE Y \RD-AKM— PROTECTS 
POPHIN AM) THREATP.N.S P \L1PI T — MITHDRAW-^ TO PRIV ATE LIFE. • 

SoMK two ImiDln'd vi'jir.'J lipforo tliis tinu\ the Malaliar coast 
cf Ilindostaii was united under one sinirle native priiiee-— named 
I’eriinal — wdiose capital was in tlie interim’. It was at tliis period 
tliat the Araldans diseovereil India. IVriinal (Mulu’aeed tlie Mo- 
liammeilan reliirion, and re.solved to make a pilirrimaire to Mecca 
to finish his days there. Ho intrusted the irovernment to 
^>tlicr hands, and emharkedfor .\nihia from tlie spot where Cali- 
cut now stands. The Arabians were led hy tliis eircnmstnnce to 
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regard Calicut with peculiar veneration, and by Tlegrees aban- 
doned the former capital : it was thus that Calicut gradually 
became the great spice and silk market of the East. 

In the time of Vasco da Gama, India Proper, or IUndostan, 
was divided into several independent kingdoms, such as Moul- 
tan, Delhi, Bengal, Orissa, Guzarate or Cambaia, Deccan, Oa- 
nara, Bisnagar, and Malabar. The divisions of Farther India 
were Ava, Brama, Pegu, Siam, Cambodia, ('’ocJiin-Cliina, and 
Tonkin. The Portuguese fleet had arrived upon tlie coast of 
Malabar, whieli is tlie edge of the southwestern promontory of 
Hindostan. It was here, and upon the western coast generally, 
that the Portuguese were n»»w enal)le<l to plant establislimcnts 
and to form treaties of alliance and commerce. 

The ^foors of Arabia had already, as we have said, a foot- 
hold in the country, and were alarnuMl at seeing Europeans 
arrive by sea at the scene of a trade of which tln‘y had hitherto 
held the exclusive nnutopoly. They succe(MbMl in throning ol)- 
stacles in the way of the I'ortuguese a<lmiraK and in poisoning 
tlie ear of the Indian zaim»rin, or king. again>t liini. Tliey 
even laid a plot for the dt'struetion of the fletu and all on board, 
that no one might return to Europe to tell f)f the m^w route to 
the Indies. Tne native inonareli was imlueod ]»y tlieni to U'stify 
dissatisfaction with the ju’esents «la Gama had brought, and to 
ask for the golden >tatue {»f the Virgin that oi'iiamented tln‘ 
admiral’s ship, as a moro snitabh^ offering to one of his rank\ 
Da Gama replied that it was n<»t a golden A’irgin, hut a wood('n 
one gilt; that it had iicveriheless pres(.*rv(*d him from the? perils 
of the sea, and tliat he eoiild not part with it. After many 
proofs of the hostility <,'f ilie arnl the treachery of the 

natives, da Gama ohtaiiie<l from the zainorin the following 
laconic epi.stlc to his sovereign: — “Vasco da fJama, a gentleman 
of thy liouse, ba.s vi.sited niy country. II is arrival lias given me 
}deasurc. My land is full of cinnamon, cloves, pepper, and pre- 
cious stones. Whut I desire to obtain in return from yours is 
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gold, silver, *coral, anej’ scarlet.'' With this missive da Gama 
set sail upon his return early in September. The zamorin sent 
sixty armed barks to attack him, but a broadside or two and a 
favorable wind enablcMl bim to make' good his escape. Upon a 
neigliboring island some of tlie crew discovered a large forest 
of wild cinnamon, Not far from here, da (lama discovered the 
Angodivi‘, or Five Islands, and in the vicinity had a brush with 
Indian piratt‘S. An elderly person, dillering in appearance 
from the natives, came on hoard and represented hiniK'lf as an 
Italian (liristian. lie had come fr^mi the Indians of the island 
of Goa, he said, to beg the admiral to go thither and trade. 
Tliis well-l)ehavtMl oM geiitleman proved to 1)0 a sort of Moorish 
biiecani'cr, and, iijion lieing jmt to the torture, confessed that 
lie was a spy, and lliat In* had hemi sent to reeonnoitre the fleet 
and eount thrir nutiilicrs. ha (Jama nuainod liim as a trophy 
to jiresent to King Knnnanuel. He iinally h'ft the Indian coast 
on th(‘ loth of Oeloher. 

AVhen they wert* fairly out at sea, the pirate-prisoner made 
a eoiiiphui' (‘onfe--inn, ;uid hi> evident sincerity (juile won da 
Gama’s heart. He ga\<' him ehuhes and a sujiply of money. 
The Moiir r(‘p(‘iii<’d "f lii'' evil A\ay- and «!’ his pagan faith, and 
firthwiih einiu'aeed (’hri-tianily. He wa> luiptized by the name 
of Gasjianin da < lama. 

Tlie voyage baek to Melinda, aer«»» tlu^ gulf, was disastrous 
ill (‘verv stuix*. The \n eat her wa> tempi'^luous aud hot. The 
scurvy (tarried off iliiriy iiieu in the fir.^t week, ami eonsterna- 
tioii >ei/.ed tlH‘ ollieei s and erev . After four months' naviga- 
tion, winm hartllv "ivti'cn men able to work were lelt on each 
ve>sel, they tb'>eried tlu' Afrieaii coa>t, ihirteeii leagues above 
iMelinda. l)(‘se('iiding to tin* latier eilv, tln^v wore received 
wiili joy by the kim:, who was :inxiou>ly awaiting tbeir return. 
They took on board an ambassador sent by bim to King Km- 
uiarnud. The iSan liafael was lost upon this coast, and the 
fleet tlms reduced to two vobsels. Da Gama dKcovevecl tlie 
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iskind of Zanzibar, and reooivod offers of service from tluv 
sovereign. lie doubled the Cape successfully on the 20th of. 
March, and anclion'd soon aft(*r at tlie Cajx^ A (‘rds. Hero, 

* during tlie niglit, >s^ico]ao Coidho, tlie captain of the carav(‘l, 
slipped avav, and made all haste to Poi-tngal, in oiah'r to be 
the first to carry to Kuro]H‘ the intelligt'uce of th(' grand dis- 
covery. 

Ha Gama now fnind that he C(Uild prosecute' tin* voyag(‘ no 
further in his disabled vessel, the San (iabri(d, and chart (‘red a 
caravel in which to proceed to Li>bon. On the way his brotlnu* 
Paulo died, and was buried at tin* inland of dViaadra. Abasco 
arrived at Belem in Sept(‘tiiber, 14!Mb two yi'ars and two months 
after his departure. The king, infunm'd of his approaidi by 
the previi'^iis arrival of Cotdho, sent a magnificent corU'ge to 
conduct him to court. He overwlndnied him witli honors, 
wealth, and distinctions. H(' liimscdf took th«‘ title of I^ord of 
the Con([Ucst of Ethioj)ia, Arabia, Poi>ia, and the Indi(‘s. Coi llio 
was cnnohl(‘d, aii(l a ])(‘nsion of oin' thousand diieats seeiired to 
him. Of th(‘ one hundred ami sixty men vho denartt'd upon 
this voyage, only fifty-five had rofiirned, and all tbe>e uma* 
munificently r-ovaiah'*! for tlcdr >hare in tin* hrilliani achieve- 
ments of th(‘ir eominander. Tbo kin;: o!*dfred a seims of 
public festivities, wlii(di ^^f‘re proeedrd by a sohnnii serviet' of 
thanksgiving to Heavfii for the glory voindj^afod to the Portu- 
guese name and nation. 

Einmanu(‘l al]owe<l not a week to pa^s hefnre he dina’ted the 
necessary preparations to he made for fitting out another and 
more p(Mverful fleet, !<; follow in da <rama’s track and att<‘m{'t 
to colonize tin* Indies. He (letermine*! that da <»ama >hould 
enjoy his dignities and renown in peace, however, ari«l intrusted 
the command to one Pedro Alvarez (’ahral, a gt'iitleinan of 
merit and distinction. The fle<*t numbered thirt(‘en vessels, 
manned by twe^'e hundred men, among wliom were eight Kran- 
ikt* pagan.s, and Home thirty condemiuMl male- 
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factors to undertake communications with the savages. Cahnil 
carried a hat blessed by the Pope and deemed to possess miracu- 
lous virtues. Among the captains were Bartholomew Diaz aed 
liis brotlier Diego. The sp(‘eific ol)ject of the expedition was ^ 
to obtain permission from the Zamorin of Calicut to e.-tablish a 
trading station there, the J'ortuguese proniising in r(*turn to 
furnish him the same articles which the Moors furnished liiin, 
and on more advantageous terms. 

The sejuadron set sail on the Ihh of March, loljO. It will 
a})pi‘ar almost incr(‘dihle that. In ordcu* to avoid tlie (‘alms kmjwu 
to ])revail at that season olf tin* (•oa>t of Ciiijiea, tiny pro- 
C(‘(‘di’<l si; far to the wo>t tliat, late in April, tliev touched 
at the continimt now known a^ South Ajin i ica ; wlau e, how- 
ever, ^ am*:' J*inzon hml Ixm n lirfori* tln'in. Cal-ral to it 

the naim* of I. and of the Holy th‘o-<; l.ut thi>. a> well as the 
name giviui hy Pln/oi^ was suh-mjucntly ehanged to that d’ 
llrazil, Irom a sjK’cir.^ of dyc-wt»od Nshich gia'W in alamdance 
fluM-in ^rin* inliahit ants wtaa* fimuidly, ami (.'XchangtMl parrots 
♦ »f brilliant plumago l*u* I'iis t>f ])a]H‘r and eloth. (hihral put 
two of lli^ crimin;'.!" ad. ore and loft them, ^^ith instiaictions to 
iiujuiri' into tlie hi'-tovy of tie- eountvy and tln^ cu-n^ms (»f it.s 
inhabitant.s. lie a!.-o st-nt •um' of his \e>sels hack to Idshoii 
with iniel'igejire of ti;e «l:'ei>\erY. 

The fleet left Dra/il ni* ;]je iM r.f May, steering to the soutll- 
east, in order to di»ubh; the < '.ijxn A lorrihle i‘*)met vi-'^ihlc day 
and tdght, a storm wiiich l isted tlir^e week<. a water-.-pont 
naieliing to the clouds, -tli’:" laVer hoing a jiluMmim’mui \>hicli 
the Portugu»‘st‘ had in'v it hefoie .‘'Cen, !iow menace 1 and h.av- 
rass<*d tlu'ni in tjuiek siieet'-Nj.un hour vissels Wi'ii' lost, ami 
among tliem tliat of Hat tledomew l>ia/,with all on ])oard. Tlie 
rest wen? sevmady injnreil ; but (halual was r( j»>ie('d to find that 
during flic storm lu* liad weatht‘red tlio redouhtahlo promontory. 
Pluamntoring sonn' Moorisli v(‘<<t‘]s laden witli gidd, l:e seized 
^heiri, but not until tin* creW'. )iad tliro'.Mi a portion of llio pre- 
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^ous metal into the sea. At Mozambique lie took a pilot for 
the island of Quiloa, three liundred miles to the north, ivhose 
soverei;xn was enriched by his gold-trade with the African port 
► of Sofala. Here he attem])ted to enter into a treaty of com- 
merce ; but the prejiKlioes entertained against Christians pre- 
vented any concessions on the part of the Moors. At Melinda 
Cabral landed two criminals and the presents for the king sent 
out by Eminanuel. Obtaining ])ilots for the Indian coast, ho 
d<’parted on the Tth of August, and arrived at Calicut on the 
13th of September. 

From this point dates the first European establishment in 
the East Indies. Stimulated hy consideratiotis of intcrc'st, the 
zamorin, after many delays, granted the admiral an intervi('w, 
in which the hitter stated the ardent desire of his master, the 
King of Portugal, to furnish the zaniorin’s su]»j(‘ets with all 
articles of Euro[K‘an jjiaaluetion or manufactu;’e, taking in 
exchange the spiees ami jeiNids of the East. A market or 
bazaar was at once opened. a?‘d the rarg‘ 0 (‘s of the ships, being 
transfiu’red to it, were rapidly converted into cinnamon, diamonds, 
and drugs. 

The Moors now b<‘eame seriou-Iy j<‘abMis of tlie aetivitv, 
power, and suceoss <»f tludr rivals. Tbov resorted to (‘very 
means to excite the hostility (d' the zamorin and bis subjeets 
against tliem. They aftaekeil and di'^^trocf'd tin* Portugiu'se 
market, plundering it of gf»ods to the amount (»f fimr thousand 
ducats. The inconstant zamorin offering neitli<‘r ap(»logy nor 
restitution, Cabral determinf‘d on veng(‘anee. He boarded f"o 
large Moorish vessels, kdie«l six bundrc'd itjen, and salted down 
three elephants for foo(l. H(* tlien hondiarded the town : palaee'^, 
tern[)les, an(l storelnnises crinidded to dust hen(*atli tin? tliiiudei'< 
Oi tlie artillery. Tln^ zamorin fle<I, and Cabral withdrew' wi;h 
his victorious fleet to Coehin, a rich capital one liundred and 
fifty miles to tlie soutli of Palieut, where pep[»er was abundant 
and the king was poor. Triinumpura, the monarch, was i:: 
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f6: rned of the suinmar.y vengeance wreaked by the fleet upon 
Ills brother of Calicut, and at once offered the strangers hospi- 
tality and protection. The admiral sent him a silver basin full 
of saffron and a silver vial filled with rose-water. Tra<le and 
barter rapidly load(‘d the ships with the fragrant coninioditics 
of the country. A fleet of twenty-five sail now appeared in the 
offing, and IVimunipara told fJabral that their object was to 
attack liiin, and that they were sent by the zainorin of Calicut, 
(.’ahral, having been separated from his most efficient ship, de^ 
tenniiied not to venture a C(jmh;it, and matle for the north, cast- 
ing aiicl^or before Canaiior, a town a little above Calient. Hero 
he found a eomniodious roadstead, an independent jirincc, and 
a soil abounding in gingiu*, eardainoni-seeds, tamarinds, and 
cinnamon. Of the latter article he t(»ok four hun<lre<l f|uintals. 
The king, judging, from the insignifleaiua* of this purL*ha>e, that 
he was short of money, (dfere«l him a further supjdy upon credit. 
Cabral expressed his sense of apjuH'eiation of this generosity, 
])Ut docliued the }»ro|u»>iiion. The fleet now saib‘(l homewards : 
one of tlie vessels \\as lost upon the African coast, and, taking 
fire, was des\roy<‘d with its ediitmts. The six ships remaining 
of the twelve uhieli had left llra/il, arrived at Lisbon on tlie 
• >l<t of duly, IdOl. Cabral was ri‘e<‘i\ed with e<ddness by the 
king, partly on account <d’ the loss of >liips and men be bad met 
with, and partly on ac<‘o\int of bis failure at Calicut, to which 
jdace h(‘, — the king, — relying on (bihrafs success, had sent <uit, 
three months ]ueviiMis to his rt*tiirn, a iK‘ct v>f four vessels under 
Juan de Xueva. Tliis expcdiiiun was singularly happy in its re- 
stilts, — Xueva lading Ids vi‘ssels to great advantage at ( 'ananov, and 
discovering tin* island of St. Hehuia upon his homeward voyage. 

A was now evident to tlu* 1\»rtngucse that without the em- 
ployment of f(UTe it wotdd he impt^ssihle to obtain a permanent 
foothold in the Indies. After listenitig to a deliberation as to 
whctlier it were not h(*st to abandon the attempt altogether, 
T-’umanued ordcre<l the ei|uipment ut a grand fleet ot twenty 
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vessels, to be placed under the command of Vasco da Gama, 
•who consented to resume active life. It was to be dividefl into 
three portions: the first, consisting of ten sail, under da Gama, 
was to undertake the subjugation of the refractory kings of 
jMalabar; the second, of five sail, under Vincent Sodrez, was 
to guard the entrance of the Red Sea into the Indian Ocean, 
and thus prevent the Turks and Moors from trading with the 
ports of Africa and llindostan; ainl the third, of five vessels, 
under Stefano da Gama, was to be detailed upon any service 
the admiral might direct. They saile(l early in lo02, and 
formed a treatv of alliance and commerce with the kinir of 
Sofala, without dillicultv. Oa Gama olitained from the kinir 
of (^Kiiloa an engagement to pay to tin* crown of Portugal an 
annual trihute in gold fVe>li from the mine. Vp"ii tlu* Indian- 
coast m*ar ('anaiior, he fell in viih an Egyptian ve.s.'el of tlie 
larg(‘st size, laden with cosily mma-handiM* and ci’owfled with 
Mooi’s of high rank on lh(‘ir way to Mecca. He attacked, 
plund(*re<l, and l)unie<l her: tiirce hundred men ami wouneii 
jKU’isluMl in the ilames, in tlie >ea. or ]>y tlie .-word. Twenty 
children wert* saved and e»»nveyed to tlje >l]i[> of da Gama, who 
mad<‘ a vow' to cdimatt' tliem as Ghri>tian.-, in atoneiiU'nt hu’ the 
a})osta>y of one I'ortugue.-e who had liccouie a Moliaiiimedaii. 
After this sanguinary le>sen, da Gama fuind no nli-tacles to 
tlie eslahli>hmenl of a trading >laUon at Ganaieo'. wlime his 
fhu't lamkMl a portion of liu'ir cargoes. He tlien sailed to 
('alicut, deteimimMl to inllicl .'-umiimry vengi'ance n[K>n the 
faithless and treai ln’rou." zamorln. 

Not far from tin* coast he scizcal a numher of boats in which 
were fiflv Indians. !!(* sent word to the zamorin that, unless 
sativsfaction \vi're given for the late destruction ot the l^ortu- 
guese bazaar hx forc* noon, he would attack the city with fire and 
sword, and would begin with his fifty prisoners. The time having 
expired, tlie unfortunate ca]>tives wert* hung simultaneously at 
die yard-arms of the various vessels. The tow n was then reduced 
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to ashes. A squadron was left to sweep the Moorish vessels 
from tlie seas, and da Gama proceeded dowm the coast to‘ Cochin, 
“ the city of the friendly Trimumpara. Presents and compliments 
were liore exchanged, — the offerings of the King of Portugal 
being a golden crown, vases of embossed silver, a rich tent, a 
])iece of scarlet satin, and a bit of sandal-wood, while those of 
his majesty of Cochin were a Moorish turban of silver thread, 
two gold bracelets set with precious stones, two large pieces of 
Eengal calico, and a stone said to be a specific against poison, 
and taken from the head of an animal called bulgodnlph, — a 
fahulous creature, declared by some to be a serpent and by 
others to be a quadruped. ^ 

An apology was now received from the zamorin, and da Gama 
returned to Calicut with only one vessel. Seeing him thus 
single-handed, tlio zamorin sent thirty-three arn:e(l canoes 
against him, and, without the prompt assistance of Sodrez* 
cruising s(piadr<m, da (Jama would inevitably luive {)erislied. 
The zamorin now ihreatened Trimumjiara with his vengeance if 
he continued to harlxjr the Portuguese and to traih* with Chris- 
tian infidels. Da (Jama proniise^l d’riiminipara the assistance 
and alliance of the King of Portugal, and si’t sail with well- 
laden ve>sels. lie met the zainoriirs lleet nf twentv-nine 
sail, and, having captured two. put the rest to llighl with great 
slaughter. In the two that were taken he found an immense 
quantity of porcelain ami Chinese stuffs, together willi an 
enormous golden idol, with emeralds for eyes, a rohe (»f heatiui 
gold fora vestnieiit, and ruhies for buttons. Leaving Sodia z and 
his fleet to defend Cochin against (!alicut and to exterminate 
the traders from Mecca, da Gama returned with thirteen vessels 
to Portugal. The king conferred upon him tlie titles of Admiral 
of the Indian Ocean ami Count do A idignoira. lie again 
withdrew to privacy, and did not a second time emerge into 
public life till the year 1024, when the interests of the country 
under John IIL again reclaimed his services in the East, 
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spur.AD in' Tin: iMumiiiKSK k\m- indixn r.Mpnu ; — alimionzd i/ai-ui'qi'ER- 
gi'K — >\ri;(ri(K or i.nr — a\(’m:m' iiuitk or rin: '^pice-tiiade 
WITH r.i r.opi;— ( oMMi i;cK i;y c \ n \ v in:voi,rTi"N I'Koim ('kd iiy open- 
I\<’. Tin; NKAV llol l r,~Hl V.VCFX’o ALMKII»\ — l•l<(•oVLUY t)K rr.YLON — tiustaM 
h'aci MI A — iiir I'oin r<:rv>r. m\h> -in> vifav'^ or kmpirk-an arsenal 
ESTM!M'' in;i> \r (;o k — iu:i>rt rioN oi mai. vcc si \m ani> si mvtuv seni> 
inimsHirs t * \i.:;: i:;o2i i: -i hk I'>i.\no or okmiz — i»!:\n[ or alht- 

gi Kitviri: — e\ti:m‘ oi- tiii; inhiti ock' e oominion — oumi z uh omes the 
( iRExr KMiMcnrM or the rx^ir — eali. or iin, poiu rorESK empire. 

JIavinij iinrratiMl, iu the jireeediiij: ehapters, the incidents 
^vhlch h’d t<* the cireunmavi;ratinu of Africa, and haviin: de- 
Bcrihcd the >everal vnvaires Avliich iiitruduceil the Kuropeans into 
the East, by the new muti* uf tlte Indian Ocean and the Cape 
of Tempests, we nm>t liriefly allude to the se<pu‘l, — the spread 
of European commerce among the inlands and seaports of this 
highly favored la'gion. Alphoir/o and h'raiicesoo d'AlhiKpier- 
(pie, with a Ih'ct of nine vessels, and Edoarilo Pachecis with 
three ves.sels, carried terror and revenge to the Malabar coast: 
lorts were built to protect tin* Ibirtuguese commerce, king.s were 
forcetl to pay tribute, lh‘ets were swept from the seas ; and, as a 
proverb of the time expressial it, pepper began to cost blood. 

Again the King of Portugal sent out a formidable squadron,—' 
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thirteen ships of tlie line, the largest yet constructed, under 
Lopez Soarez. Sea-battles now took place, in which the pro- 
portions of the slain were one thousand infidels to seventy- five 
Portuguese, — in which a single European vessel contended suc- 
cessfully with myriads of the native barks. The sacrifice of 
life was truly awful ; but gradually the whole eastern coast of 
Africa, and, opposite to it, the whole western coast of India, 
fell umler Portuguese sway. 

Tlie entire commerce of this (|uarter of the world was of 
course revolui ionized ]»y these discoverit's and conquests. JUi- 
forc this j)eriotl the product i<ms of the Ka>t liad lieeii carried to 
Europe in the following manner. The city of Malacca, in the pen- 
insula of the ."auie name, w;is the central market to which came 
the camphor of Borina', the cloves of the ]\[oliua-as, the nutmegs 
of Banda, the pt'pper of Sumatra, tlie gums, diaigs, ami per- 
fumes of (.diina, Japan, and Siam, d’hese pi'udiiets ^^«‘re taken 
l)y water, eitlua* in tlie elum-y boats of the naiivi's or the more 
solid ve>sels <>f the Moors, to the ports of tlu‘ Beil Sea, were 
landed at Tor (U* at Suez, wheio'e they weia* lran>ported hy cara- 
vans to (hiiro, and thcncc'hy the Aik' to Alexandria, \\hor(‘ 
they were }Jaced on 1/oard of vessels hound to nil the ports of 
Europe. Tho.-e inteiidi'd for .Vrmenia, d'rebizonde, Aleppo, 
Damascus, were taken hy the Ik'^-jian tJuif to Ba.-.-orah, and 
thence di.'jtriluUcd hy cara\aii<. The W'lietians and (icnocM 
took their jiortion at Boyrout, in Syria. The Ea.-^t Imlians 
preferred tin; manufar't ures of Eurojje to gold and silver, and 
consequently ilie trado ua> generally in (he Ibrm <»f barter 
and exeliange. Iji addition to th(‘ jirodm-ts of Fartlier India 
which we liave mentioned must Im' addt'd those of India 
Proper, — the fabrics, of Bengal, the jiearls of (Jrissa, tlie 
diamonds of (Jolconda, the cinnamon of Ceylon, the pepper ol 
Malabar. 

Thus, not only thousands of laborern, sailors, conductors ‘d 
caravans, saw thetriselves suddenly deprived of their livelihood 
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by this diversion of tlie traffic into the hands of the Portuguese, 
but rich cities lost their revenues and princes lost their tribute. 
While tlie Ven(‘tinns resolved to appe:il to arms, the Bultan of 
Egypt a<ldressed a prot(*station to Pome. Put tlie King of 
• Portugal traiKjuillized tlie Po})e by d(‘el:iriiig liis intention of 
extending the jurisdiction of tlie a])osto]i(: fiiitli, and he prepared 
to resist violence 1>y s(‘nding out, in lot)!, Don Fraiiec'seo Al- 
meida, A\dth twenty-two ships and fifti'en hundred regular 
soldiers : he ])estowed upon the new commander tin' title of 
Viceroy of the Indies. Alniei<la di'posed the King of Quiloa, 
and crowned another of his own appointment ; he bnilt a fort in 
twenty days, garrison(‘d it with one hundred and fifty men, and 
left a brigantine and a. caravel to scour and protect the coast. 
ITo honiliarded Momhassa, killed fifteen hundred men and lost 
five. II(‘ erected forts and estahlislu‘d tra<lin;X stations at 
Onor, C\ananor, Surat and (hiliciit, upon tlie Malabar coast. 
To thi‘ iiuportaiit }>olnt of Sofala, upon tlie African coast, 
Emmanuel sent a distinct expedition of six >hi[)S, under Pedro 
da Xayha and Juan da tyiiros. who compiJh'd the king to admit 
their nation to a <i'ar(‘ in the famous gold mines wliich consti- 
tiit(Ml his kingdom and his wi'alth. In IdOS, liorenzo, the son 
of Almeida, while chasing the llying Moors witli six men-of- 
war, diseovcr<'(l the inland of th'ylon, to the suiuli of Ilindostan. 
Here he fouml the Moors and nativi‘s loading vessels witli ele- 
phants and (“innamon. 

Again King Emmanuel, dra^ving upon n'sourees which seemed 
almost iiu‘xhan>l ihle, sent *uit tliirteen vesseD, with thirteen 
ImndnMl men, nmh'r Tristan drAeunlia. 'fhis licet was driven 
to the coast of Pra/il, and upon the way thence to the Cape of 
(lood Hope the eimmiander discoAcred tlie islands which now 
hear his name. Tie burned and pillaged the town of Oja, near 
Melinda ; he reduced a neighboring shah to the payment of an 
ininual tribute of six hundred golden ducats. His soldiers 
would not" give the captured women of Brava time to remove 
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their bracelets and car-rings, but in • their ruthless haste cut off 
their arms and ears. 

It was* now evident to the King of Portugal that his rule in 
the East could not be consolidated and extended by the same 
means wliich liad obtained him his first foothold upon the 
coast, — chance, intrepidity, and unscrupulous violence. What 
was required was a carefully conceived system of government, 
and a man capable of administering it. Emmanuel's choice fell 
upon Alplionzo d'Albuquenpie, whose services in the East had 
already been meritorious, ami to whom, in loOi), he gave the title 
and power of viceroy. Albu(|uerque, whose courage obtained for 
him the name of the Portuguese Mars, ranks, by bis talents, hu 
severe virtues, and his disinterested zeal, among the greatest 
men whom the world lias produced. lie at once formed tlie 
plan of founding an empire which should extend from the Per- 
sian Gulf to the peniiiMila of Malacca ; ami, determining to 
abandon Calicut, which had thus fur l/een looked upon as tin' 
best point for an arsenal, he selecte<l the island of Goa, a little 
to the north, captured it, and made its admirable harbor a Por- 
tuguese roadstead and its town a Portuguese capital, lie built 
bazaars and citadels along the coa>t from north to ecuitli, and 
then turned his eyes t(0\ards Malacca, — a niagnifieent. country, 
ruled by a despot and inhabited by slaves. As we have said, its 
principal .-eaport as as the central re.-'ort of the ships of (.ihlua, 
Japan, Pengal, the ]diilij)j)ines and the Moluccas, Coromandel, 
Persia, Arabia, and Malabar. 

The l*ortugue^e hath fir.-t vi.-'ited Malacca two years ]>re- 
viously, Emmanuel having .-ent one Siguiera to make a treaty 
with the king, lie had been perfidiously treated, and Albu([U(‘i‘- 
que now, in loll, appeared before the city to call the monareh 
to account. A long and obstinate battle resulted in the defeat 
of the natives and tfie uncumlitional .‘surrender of the peninsula- 
Thc Kings o^ Siam, Sumatra, and Pegu sent ambasHudors to 
Albuquerque, askiitg the honor of his friendship. He built a 
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citadel and returned to Cochin. But, as he left one spot to 
repair to another, revolt was sure to follow ; and, as the Vene- 
tians now joined the Moors to repel the Portuguese, he saw that 
his dominion couldViot be complete till he conlrulled the naviga- 
tion of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. The city of Aden, 
in Arabia, was the key to the Red Sea, coinnianding, as it did, 
the Straits of Babeliiiandcl ; aiul the island of Grinuz was the 
key to the Persian Gulf. He failed to take Aden, but he suc- 
ceeded easily with Ormuz, whose king acknowledged himself 
the vassal of Emmanuel. Albu({uen|ue tlien funned a gigantic 
plan ill reference to the Re<l Sea. Unable to command it by 
the capture of Aden, he determined to ruin Suez, at the other 
extremity of the sea, by forming an alliance with tlie King of 
Ethiopia, and inducing tliat monarch to dig a new course for the 
Nile and make it empty into the Red Sea instead of into the 
Mediterranean, thus rendering Egypt uninliahitaide and Suez 
desert. The invasion of Egypt hy the Turks, liowever, pre- 
vented tlie ac(‘omplishmenl of this undertaking. Thus the 
people and kings of the East evm'ywhere gave way before tbe 
grand plans and <lee(]> of Albmpieiapie, whom they both feared 
for his energy and love<l for lii> justice. When, in Idlo, he 
died at ( loa, di>grace<i hy his king and worn out by a lliankless 
service, the heatlien inonarchs wej t over his grave, and for 
many years went in pilgrimage to his luiuh, asking his protec- 
tion against the cruelty or injustice of his successors. 

The PortUiTuese, in little more than fifty years fiom the first 
^‘xpedition of Vasco da Gama, had establi>hed an empire in 
these wseas of truly w.»iv.U*rful extent and j)ower. They held 
exclusive possession nf ilie Malabar and Coromandel coasts of 
India Proper, were masters of the Bay of Bengal, ruled the 
peninsula of Malaeea, :in<l held tributary tlie islands ot Geylon, 
Sumatra, Java, and the Moluccas. To the westward, towards 
Africa, their authority extended as far as the Persian iKHindary, 
and over all the islands of the Persian Gulf. lu Arabia, even, 
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tlioj’ bad tributaries and allies, and no Arabian prince dared 
confess himself their enemy. They exercised an influence in 
the Red Sea : and upon the eastern coast of Africa, they were 
the masters of Quiloa, Sofala, ]Mozainbi(|ue, and Melinda. 

As Al])U(|iuT(|ue had foreseen, Ormuz — from its fortunate 
situation, as an emporium of trade, at tlie mouth of the Persian 
Gulf — became the most important of the Portuguese conquests. 
The island was by nature little more than a btirren rock, and was 
entirely destitute of water. Its wealth ‘and splendor, however, 
during the period of its commercial supremacy, gave the world 
an example of the power of trade which had never yet been 
witnessed. The trading season lasted from January to March 
and from August to November: during these months, the houses 
fronting on the streets were opened like shops, and (h'corated with 
piles of porcelain and Indian curiosities, and perfumed with 
fragrant dwarf shrubs set in gilde<l vases. Camels laden with 
skins of water stood at the corners of the streets. The richest 
wines of Persia and the most costly odors of Asia were oflered 
in profusion to those who visited the city to trade. Thick awn- 
ings stretched from roof to roof across tlie promenades, ex- 
cluding the rays of the sun. The luxury and magnificence 
of the place >eemc<l to flow rather from the lavish extravagance 
of ai4 i<lle prince than from the legitimate j)omp of a stirring 
and active commercial jiopulation. 

In lV»rtugal was con<[Ucred and annexed to Spain, and 

the Portuguese Empire in the East at once declined, and the 
Dutch Empire sprang up upon its ruins. Ormuz an as plunden d 
y the I^'rsians and English united in the V(‘ry stones of 

'v\hich its edifices were built were carried away as liallast, and 
it .s[)eeilily sank back into its jirimitive state — a barren and 
dcrjolate rock. Hardly a vestige of the j»rou<l city now remains 
to vindicate bi.>tory in its record that here once stoml one of 
thii mo^t fainons emporiums of commerce and most frei^uontcd 
vesorii^ of man. 
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K now return, in duo olironol(»:;ioal progression, to tlie dis- 
eoveries ot the Sfianiaids in the West. We have not space to 
describe, or oven to mention, all the successive expeditions made 
to various points of the groat Amoriean Continent : we select, 
therefore, only the more important and interesting episodes 
among the Spanish maritime achievements. Three heroes will 
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occupy our attention from 1510 to 1514, — Ponce de Leon, Juan 
Diaz de Solis, and Vasco Nufiez de Balboa. 

Juan Ponce, surnamcd do Leon from his native province, was 
one of the Spanish captains who emigrated to Hispaniola shortly 
after its discovery by Columbus. After an active and pros- 
perous career, he found himself, in 1510, by the withdrawal of 
the king’s favor, without place or occupation. lie was, however, 
rich, and resolved to attempt to regain his credit by means of 
discoveries. He was avaricious, too, and would willingly have 
augmented his already large possessions. He had heard from 
the Indians of Cuba of the existence, to the north of His- 
paniola, of an island named Bimini, where, they asserted, was 
a spring whose waters had the virtue of restoring youth to 
the aged and vigor to the decrepit. Ponce thought that if 
he could discover and seize this fountain it would be an inex- 
haustible source of revenue to him, as he could levy a tax 
upon all who derived benefit from its influence. He deter- 
mined to set out in search of it, and fitted out t>vo stout ships 
at his own expense. With these he left St. Genevieve, in Porto 
Rico, on the 1st of March, 151*2, and steered boldly through 
the intricate group of the Lucayos. Wherever he stoppiMl, he 
drank of all the running streams and standing pools, 'whether 
their waters were fresh or stagnant, that he might not miss tlie 
famous spring. He irnjuired f)f all the natives he met where he 
could find the wondrous Fountain of Youth. 

At last he discovered a land till then unknown to Kuropeans. 
Early in April, and in Easter week, he touclu^d what lie sup- 
posed was an island, but what in reality Vas a portion of the 
continent. As the landscape was covered with flowers, ho named 
the spot ‘^Florida.’* He had .several severe fights with the In- 
dians, one of whom he made prisoner, that he might learn Span- 
ish and give him information concerning the country. He now 
sailed to the south and doubled Cape Florida on the 8th of May, 
which, on account of the currents, he named Cabo do las Cbrri- 
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entes. On the 15th, he sailed along a line of small islands as far 
as two white ones, and called the whole group Los Martyros, or 
The Martyrs, from the high rocks at a distance which had 
the appearance of meri undergoing crucifixion. The name 
was singularly applicable, for the large number of seamen 
who have since been wrecked upon these islands has made them 
in rcalitj^ a place of martyrdom. He discovered another group 
to the southwest, wdiich he called the Tortugas, as his men took 
one hundred and seventy tortoises upon one of them in a short 
time, and might have had more if they would. Ponce de Leon 
continued ranging about here till September, when he returned 
to Porto Rico, sending one of his ships to r>imini — the smallest 
of the Bahamas — to see if he could discover the spring. The 
vessel went and returned, the captain, Perez de Ortubia, re- 
porting that the island was pleasantly diversified wdtli hills, 
groves, and rivers, I nit that none of the latter possessed any un- 
usual charm. 

One great advantage wdiich resulted from the voyage of Ponce 
de Leon was the discovery, by his second captain, Ortubia, of 
the passage now known as the Bahama Channel, by wdiich ships 
bound from Havana to Spain pass out into the Atlantic Ocean. 
This new’ passage became th<* universal track e\en during Ponce 
de Leoirs life. Tpon his return t(» <.ourt, he was well rewarded 
for his discoveries both by land and sea, hut his gathering years 
caused him often to regret that he had missed the Fountain of 
Youth. 

We have now* to relate the manner in which the Pacific Ocean, 
which had rolled for centuries in its accustomed bed, unknown 
to Europeans, was first seen by Continental eyes. The islands 
discovered by Columbus were still under the exclusive dominion 
of the Spaniards; Hispaniola was the central point of ■ their 
operations of divseovery and comjnest. Settled hero, upon a 
farm, was a man, still in the prime of life, named Vasco Nunc?^ 
de Balboa. He was a native of Xeres, in Spain, and had 
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eagerly enlisted in the late voyages of adventure. He was 
known to be a mere soldier of fortune, anfd of loose, prodigal 
liabits, and is dcv^cribed as an “egregiiis digladiator,” or adroit 
swordsman. Ilis farm had involved him in debt; and, to escape 
liis embarrassments and elude his creditors, he caused himself, in 
loll, to be nailed up in a cask, to be labelled ‘Sdctuals for the 
voyage/’ and to be conveyed on board a ship starting upon an 
expedition to the mainland. AVhen the vessel was out of sight 
of the shore, he emerged from the cask, and appeared before 
the surprised captain, Hernandez de Enciso. T>eing tall and 
muscular, evidently inured to hardships and of intrepirl disposi- 
tion, ho found favor with the captain, esjKHMally when he told 
him that a venerable priest had asserted ^Uhat God reserved him 
for groat things.” 

In the course of two years, Balboa, had acrpiired authority 
over a tract of the Isthmus of Darien, and had married the 
young and beautiful daughter of the Cacique of Coyba. After 
a victory obtained over one of the neighboring inonarchs, 
from whom four thousand ounces of gold and a f|uantity of 
golden utensils had been extorted, Ikalboa ordered one-fifth 
to be set apart for himself and the r(*st to be shared among 
liis followers. While the Spaniards were dividing it by weight, 
a dispute arose respecting the fairness of tin? award, wlnm the 
Indian who had given tlie gold spoke to the ilisputants as 
follows : 

WIiv should von ouarrel for such a trifle? If gold is to vou 
so precious that you abandon your homes for it and iiivad(‘ the' 
jjcaceful lands of otlif rs, I will tell you of a region where you 
inay gratify your wishes to the utmost. B(*yond those lofty moun- 
tains ]i(,*s a mighty sea, wliich from their summits may be easily 
discerned. It is navigated by people who have vessels almost 
as large as yours, and, like them, furnished with sails and oars. 
All the stress ms whieh flow from these mountains into the scti 
abemnd in gold : the kings who reign upon its borders cat and 
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drink out of golden vessels. Gold, in fact, is as common there 
as iron among you Spaniards.” 

Fired by this discourse, Balboa inquired whether it would be 
difficult to penetrate to this sea and its golden shores. “Tlie 
task,” the prince replied, ‘‘is arduous and dangerous, rower- 
ful caciques will oppose you with their warriors; fierce canni- 
bals will attack you, and devour those whom they kill. To 



accomplish your enterprise, y<ui will re(piire at least a thousand 
men, armeil like those you liave witli yon now.” To prove his 
sincerity, the prince oifenMl to aecoiupany Balhoa upon the ex- 
l>edition, at the head of his warriors. This was the first in- 
timation received liv a Kurop(?au of the splendid expanse of 
water wliich was so soon to reeeive the name ot Paeiiie. It 
exerted an immediate and radical change upon the cliaractcr 
•itul conduct of Balhoa. The soldier of lortune became ani- 
muted by an bonoruble and controlling ambition ; the restless 
and rccklesR desperado saw before bim a glorious path to immor- 
ality. He baptized the prince who had given him information 
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SO priceless, and proceeded to Darien to obtain the means of 
accomplishing his scheme. 

^ For a long time he was baffled. A terrific tempest laid waste 
the fields and devastated the harvests. He sent to Hispaniola 
for men and provisions ; but the emissary was wi;ecked upon the 
coast of Jamaica. He wrote to Don Diego Columbus, who 
governed at San Domingo, informing him of the existence of a 
new ocean, bordered with shores of gold, and asking for a thou- 
sand men with whom to prosecute its discovery. He forwarded 
the sura of fifteen thousand crowns in gold, to be transmitted to 
the king as his royal fifths. Many of his folio weijs, too, sent 
sums intended for their creditors in Spain. 

While waiting for a reply, Balboa learned indirectly that he 
had fallen into disfavor with the king. One brilliant achieve- 
ment might restore him to consideration and forever fix him in 
tlie irood graces of the monarch. He chose one hundred and 
ninety of the most vigorous and resolute of his men, and took 
with , him a number of bloodhounds. His own peculiar body- 
guard was a dog named Leoncico, — one of the numerous progeny 
sired by the famous warrior-dog of Juan Ponce de Leon. Leon- 
cico was covered with scars received in his innumerable fights 
with tlie natives, l^alboa often lent him to others, and rcceiviMl 
for liis services the same share of booty an able-bodied man 
would have claimed. Leoncico had earned for his master iA 
this way several thousands of dollars. 

On the 1st of Sej)ternbor, Balboa embarked with bis 

followers in a light brigantine and nine canoes, and ascemled a 
stream which was navigable as far as Coyba. Here he received 
accessions of men, and, having sent back those who were ill 
or disabled, prepared to penetrate the wilderness on foot. In 
a battle with a cacique named Quaragua, he slew six hundred 
of the natives. Some were transfixed with lances, others hewn 
down with swords, and others torn tp pieces by the bloodhounds. 
He advanced hardly seven miles a day, but at last reached a 
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Tillage lying at the foot of the mountain that commanded the 
long wished for prospect. Only sixty-seven men out of two 
hundred remained to make this last grand effort. Balboa 
ordered them to retire early to repose, that they might be ready 
at the cool hour of dawn. They set forth at daybreak on the 
morning of the 2Gth of September. In a short time they 
emerged from the forests, and arrived at the upper regions of 
the mountain, leaving the bald summit still to be ascended. 
Balboa ordered them to halt, that he might himself be alone 
to enjoy the scene and the first to discover the ocean. He 
reached the peak, and there the magnificent sight burst upon his 
view. Thr water was still at the distance of two <lays' journey ; 
but there it lay, beyond the intervening space, grand, bound- 
less, and serene. He fell upon his knees, and returned thanks 
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to God. Ho summoned his followers to ascend, and thus ad- 
dressc.l tliciu “ IMiold, my friomU." lie said, “the glorious 
siglit wliicli wo liavo sd ardently longod for. Lot us pray to 
Cod Unit ho will aid and guide us to comiuor tho sea and land 
which wo havo disoovorod. and in vhioh no Christian has ever 
cntcrod to proach the holy doctrine of tho Evangelists. Ly the 
favor of Clirist you will ti.us hoooino tho richest Spaniards that 
have ever conic to the Indies. ’ The priest attached to tho 
expedition chanted tliut impressive anthem, the To Penm ; and 
tho Spaniards, in whom religious fervor and the thirst for pillage 
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seemed to be mirTgled in equal proportions, joined In the chorus 
rith heart and voice. 

Balboa now called upon all present to witness that he took 
possession of the sea, its islands and surrounding lands, in the 
name of the sovereigns of Castile; and the notary of the expe- 
dition made a record to that effect, to which all present, to the 
number of sixty-seven men, signed their names. Balboa then 
caused a tall tree to be cut down and fashioned into the form of 
a cross: this he erected on the spot whence he had lirst beheld 
the ocean. A mound of stone was likewise piled up as a monu- 
ment, and the names of Ferdinand and Juana were carved upon 
the neighboring trees. 

A scouting party under Alonzo Martin, sent by Balboa to 
discover the best route to the sea, came after two days’ journey 
to a beach, upon which were two canoes, stranded as it were, 
and apparently out of the reach of water. But tlie tide soon 
came rushing in, and floated tlnun ; upon which Alonzo Martin 
stepped into one of them, ainl was thus the first Kiir<'p‘an wlio 
embarked upon the ocean which Balboa had discovered ami winch 
Magellan was to name. BalI)oa soon arrived upon the coast : 
the tide had ebbed, and the water was nearly twr) miles distant. 
But it soon returned, invading the place where the Spaniards 
were seated. Upon this Balboa arose, and, taking a banner 
representing the Virgin and riiild ami bc'aring tin? arms of 
Castile anil Leon, niarelieil knee-deep into tin' water, and, waving 
the flag, pronounceil the following act of taking jiossession : 

‘^Long live tlie liigli and mighty monarchs Don Ferdinand 
and Donna Juana, sovereigns of Castile, Leon, and Aragon, in 
whose name I take real and actual and corpore.al possession of 
these seas, and lands, and coasts, and ports, find islands of the 
South, and all thereunto annexed; and of the kingdoms and pro- 
vinces which do or may appertain to them in whatever manner 
or by whatever right or title, ancient or modern, in times past, 
present, or to come, without any contradiction ; and if other 
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prince or captain, Christian or infidel, or if any law, condition, 
or sect whatsoever, shall pretend any right to these lands and 
seas, I am ready to maintain and defend them in the name of 
the Castilian sovereigns, whose is the empire and dominion over 
these Indies, islands, and terra firma. Northern and Southern, 
with all their seas, both at the Arctic and Antartic poles, on 
either side of the equinoctial line, whether within or without the 
tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, both now and in all time, as 
long as the world endure, and until the final day of judgment 
of all mankind.’* 

As may be supposed, no one appeared to dispute these for- 
midable pretensions, and no champion entered the lists in behalf 
of the original owners of the seas, islands, and surrounding 
lands in question; so that Balboa called upon his companions’ to 
bear witness that he had duly and uninterruptedly taken posses- 
sion. The notary drew up the necessary legal document, which 
was signed by all present. Then they all tasted the water, 
which, from its saltness, they felt assured was the ocean. Bal- 
boa carved a cross on a tree whose roots were below higli-water 
mark, and, lopping off a branch with his sword, bore it away as 
a trophy. 

Balboa now wished to perform a voyage upon the bosom of 
the new-found ocean. In spite of the advice of friendly In- 
dians, who representefl the season as .stormy, he embarke(l with 
sixty of his men in nine canoes. A tempest compelled them to 
seek refuge upon an island. In the night the tide completely 
submerged it, and rose to the girdles of the Spaniards. Their 
canoes were broken to pieces, and at low tide they managed 
with great difficulty to effect their escape to the mainland. 
After numerous forays against the caciques ruling the neighs 
boring tribes, Balboa arrived at the Darien Iliver, on the liUh 
of January, 1514, after having accomplished one of the most 
remarkable feats on record, and after an expedition which must 
ever be memorable among deeds of intrepidity and adventure. 
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The king created him Adelantado of the South Sea, and Go- 
vernor of Panama and Coy.ba, but subject to Pedrarias, the 
Governor of Darien. The latter regarded him as his rival, 
and, by a successful scries of treacherous arts, brought against 
him a well-contrived charge of treason to the king. He was 
reluctantly found guilty by the alcalde, and by Pedrarias con- 
demned to be beheaded, as a traitor and usurper of the terri- 
tories of the crown. The execution took place in the public 
squ 4 rc of a small town near Darien, and was witnessed by 
Pedrarias from between tlic reeds of the wall of a house some 
twelve paces from the scaffold. Balboa and four of his officers 
were beheaded in quick succession during the brief twilight of a 
tropical evening. Pedrarias confiscate<l Balboa’s property, and 
ordered his head to be impaled upon a pole and exposed upon 
the public scjuarc till decomposition should ensue. 

Thus pcrislicd, at the age of forty-two years, — the victim of the 
meanest. envy and the most odious treachery, — a man who will 
he over remembered as one of the most illustrious of the early 
discoverers. Events transformed him from a rash and tur))ulent 
adventurer into a discreet and j^atriotic captain ; and, from tive 
moment when lie felt that ho had drawn the attention of the 
world upon him, his comluct was that of a man born and pre- 
destined to greatness. lie fell in the zenith of his glory, 
worthy cotemjiurary of Columbus, da Gama, and Magellan. 

Juan Diaz do Solis, who, with Yanez Pinzon, Amerigo A"es- 
pucoi, and Juan de la Cosa, the pilot of Columbus, was a member 
of the Spanish council appointed to deliberate upon discoveries 
yet to be made, sailed to South America in 1514, and, doubling 
Capes St. Boqiie, St. Augustin, and Frio, entered the bay upon 
which now stands the city of Bio Janeiro, and was probably the 
first European to set foot upim the coast thus far to the south. 
He supposed the bay to be the mouth of a passage through to 
the Soutli Sea so lately discovered by Balboa. lie proceeded 
to the south, ascertaining the position of every headland and 
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indentation with all the precision the instruments and science of 
the time would permit. At last he found a great opening of 
the sea towards the west: he took possession of the northern 
coast for the King of Spain, ahd named the gulf Fresh-Water 
Sea. Subsequently, finding that it was a river, and that silver- 
mines existed there, he named the stream Rio de la Plata. The 
Indians called it Paraguaza. He found the country fertile and 
attractive, and an abundance of the wood wliich had given to 
tlic whole region the name of Brazil. He went on shore with a 
small party, but soon fell into an ambuscade laid for them by 
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tiic natives. Solis and five of hi'^ cfun[)anioiis wore takem 
killed, roasted, and flevouiad by the horrilde cannibals who in- 
habited the country. The Spaniards wlm remained on board 
the ships witnessed the shocking catastrophcygiwhich so appalle<l 
‘^pd horrified them that tliey fled in dismay and soiled hastily 
Back to Spain. 
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The Pope of Romo, wliose authority ^vas at this period 
cupreine among the princes who were in communion with the 
'^Iiurch, »ow thought proper to anticipate a possible collision 
•A 237 
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between Spain and Portugal, the two monopolists of commerce 
and discovery. He declared by a bull,* or papal decree, that all 
hew countries which should be thereafter discovered to the cast 
of the Azores wore to belong to the croivn of Portugal, while 
all that were discovered to the west should be the property of 
Spain. Thus, a potentate who claimed to be infallible issued a 
decree based upon the pontifical conviction that the w’orld was 
flat, even after the very solid arguments to the contrary of 
Columbus and da Gama. Ilis Holiness, in his w'isdotn, imagined 
tliat one nation might sail to the right, the other to the left, and 
go on forever : he did not foresee, what w’as now' almost palpable 
to every eye but that of Roman infallibility, that the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese would at last meet at the antipodes. There, 
in time, they did meet, and the very pretty dispute which arose 
in conse(|uencc we shall narrate in the sequel. Rut a niore 
immediate ofiect of the decree was this: — a Spaniard, if he felt 
himself neglected .or maltreated by his own sovereigu, would 
offer his services to the JV)rtuguose king, confident of employment 
at his hands, as the latter W'ould thus weaken Sj)ain atid profit 
by discoveries made by her sulqccts. A INu'tuguesc, if similarly 
aggrieved, w'ould in the same way clesert to the Spanisli Icing 
and accept service from the S|)anish crown. 

It so happened that one Permio Magalhaens, known in 
English as Ferdinami Magellan, a Portuguesi* by birtli, and 
who had served with distinction in the Fast Indies under Albu- 
querque, addre.ssed himself to the court of Lisbon for the re- 
compense which was lii.s due. Ills ajqillcation was treate^l with 
disdain. He forthwith withdrew' to Spain with a learned man 
who had b(fen similarly neglcctiMl, one Ruy Falero, an astronomtu*, 
whom the Portugue.sc regarded as a conjurer arnl charlatan. 
Magellan made overture.s for new’ discoveries to Cardinal 
Ximene.s, then Prime Minister of Spain, and in reality its ruler 
during the absence of Charles V. The Portuguese ambassador 
sought by every means in his power to baffle his designs, and 
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demanded of the court that he and Falero should be given up 
as deserters. He even offered Magellan a reward if he would 
desist from his purpose, or, at least, execute it in the service of 
Portugal. But the cardinal listened with favor to the plan 
presented by Magellan, which was briefly as follows : 

Columbus, who started upon his voyage to the west in order 
to reach the East Indies by a W'cstern route, had failed in his 
object, discovering instead an intermediate continent. Magellan 
now proposed to seek the Portuguese Moluccas, or Spice Islands, 
by sailing, if possible, from the Atlantic Ocean into the South 
Sea, discoverctl by Balboa five years before. Ilis idea was to 
attempt to find a passage through the mainland of South Ame- 
rica by the Bio do la Plata, or some other channel opening upon 
its eastern coast. Should this succeed, Spain would possess the 
East Indies as widl as the West, since, if the Moluccas were 
discovered by way of the west, even though situated to the east, 
they would fall expressly within the allotment made by the lute 
papal hull. Magellan thought lh(‘ world was round, in defiance 
of the pontifical declaration that it was flat. 

In accordance with this proposal, the Spanish crown agreed to 
c(pit[i a fleet of five vessels ami to give the command of it to 
Magellan. It was fiirtlmnnore agreed that he should have a 
twentieth part of the clear profit d the cxpeditiim, and that 
the government of any islands he might discover should be 
vested in him and his ludrs forever, with the title of Adelantado. 
The five vessels wen* accordlTigly fitted oui at Seville, Magellan’s 
flag-ship being nanu'd tlie Triniiiada. They were manned by 
two liundrtMl and thirty-seven men, thirty of whom Avere able- 
laxlied Portuguese seamen, up<ni Avhom Magellan ])rincipally 
relied. The astronomer Falero doelinoil accompanying him. 
having, in Ids astrological ealeulations, foreseen that the voyage 
would be fatal to him. A certain San Martino, of Seville, who 
Went in his stead, was, as will he seen, assassinated in his place at 
the island of Zulu. An Italian gentleman, named Plgafttta, was 
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permitted by the cardinal to form part of Magellan’s suite. lie 
afterwards became the historian of the voyage. 

The fleet set sail from Seville on the 10th of August, 1519, 
its departure being announced by a discharge of artillery. 
Seville is nearly one hundred miles from the sen, by the river 
Guadalquivir, the seaport of which is San Lucar, whence they 
finally departed on the 20th of September. It would be difficult 
to imagine circumstances more inauspicious than those under 
which Magellan left the shores of Europe. Tin* course he was 
to follow was unexplored: so rash was the attempt considered, 
that he dared not communicate to his men the real (►bjeet oi the 
expedition. The season was already advanced, and lu* would in 
all probability arrive in high southern latitudes at tlie cohh'St 
period of the year. To the perils naturally incithmt to such a 
v(ivage was to l)e added the unfortunate fact that the (*ommanders 
of the other four ships were Spaniards, and consetjuently inimi- 
cal to Magellan, who, though in the service of Spain, was of 
Portuguese hirth. 

In six days the sqiunlron reached Tiumriffi' ; of this island 
Pigafetta relates several curious legends euriauit at that time. 
It never raiiuMl tlicre, he says, and there was neitlier river nor 
spring in the i>land. The l(‘aves of a tree, however, which was 
constantly surrounded hy a thick mist, distilled ex(‘ellent water, 
which was collected in a pit at its foot, whither the inhahitants 
and wild beasts repaired to fjiiencb their thirst. Early in 
October tin; licet jiassed between Cape \’(‘r(l and its inlands, and 
coaste<l along tin? shores of Guinea and Sierra Leone. Hero 
they met with contrary winds, sharks, and dead calms. One 
dark night, during a \io)cnt tem|R*st, tin* St. Elmo fire bhized 
for twf) hours upon their topnia.st. This, wliich is now known to 
he an effect of electricity, wliieh the anci(*nt idolaters helievcd 
to be Castor and Pollux, winch Catholics in Magellan’s time 
regarded as a saint, and which English sailors call Davy Jones, 
was a gr(?at consolation to the Portuguese during the storm. 
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At the moment when it disappeared it diffused a light so re- 
splendent that Pigafetta was almost blinded and gave himself 
up for lost; but, he adds, ‘‘the wind ceased momentaneously.” 

Passing the equinoctial line and losing sight of the polar star, 
Magellan steered south-southwest, and in the middle of De- 
cember struck the coast of Brazil. His men made excellent 
bargains with the natives. J’or. a small comb they obtained two 
gees'e ; for a piece of glass, as much fish as would feed ten men ; 
for a ribbon, a basket of potatoes, — a root then so little known 
that Pigafetta describes it as resembling a turnip in appearance 
and a roasted chestnut in taste. A pack of playing-cards was 
a fortune, fur a sailor bought six fat chickens with the king of 
spades. The fleet remained thirteen days at anchor, and then 
pursued its way to the southward along the territory of the can- 
nibals Avho had lately devoured dc Solis. Stopping at an island 
in the mouth of a river sixty miles wide, they caught, in one 
hour, penguins sufficient for the whole five ships. Magellan 
anchored for the winter in a harbor found in south latitude 49® 
and called by him Port Julian. Two months elapsed before the 
country was discovered to be inhabited. At last a man of 
gigantic figure presented himself upon the shore, capering in 
the sands in a state of utter nudity, and violently casting dust 
upon his head. A sailor was sent ashore to make similar ges- 
tures, and the giant was thus easily UmI to the spot where Ma- 
gellan had landed. The latter gave him cooked food to eat and 
presented liirn, incidentally, with a largo steel mirror. The 
savage now saw his likeness for the first time, and started back 
in such fright tliat he knocked over four men. He and several 
of his companions, both men and women, subsequently went on 
board tho ships, and constantly indiivited by their gestures that 
they supposed the strangers to liavo descended from heaven. 
One of the savages became quite a favorite : ho was taught to 
pronounce the name of Jesus and to repeat the Lord’s prayer, * 
and was even baptized by the name of John by the chaplain. 
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This profession of Christianity did the poor pagan no good, for 
he soon disappeared, — murdered, doubtless, by his people, in 
conseq-^ence of his attachment to the foreigners. 

The whole description given by Pigafetta of these savages, 
whom ^'lagellan called Patagonians, — from words indicating the 
resemblaiaeo of their feet, when shod witli the skin of the lama, 
to the foer of a bear, — is now known to be much exaggerated. 
It is certain that they were by no means so gigantic as he 
representeil them. He adds that they drank half a pail of water 
at a draught, fed upon raw meat, and swallowed mice alive ; that 
when they A>ere sick and needed bleeding they gave a good 
chop with some edged tool to the part affected ; when they 
wished to vmnit they thrust an arrow half a yard down their 
throat. Tlie headache was cured hy a gash in the forehead. 

A foarfui tragedy was enactecl in Port Julian. The four 
Spanish ■aj>taiiis eonspired to murder Magellan. The plot was 
discovered ami tlie ringleader.^ were brought to trial. Two were 
hung, another was stahhetl to the heart, while a number of their 
accomplice.*' v.crc left among the Patagonians. Magellan qnittr'd 
Port Julian in August, 1 liaving planted a cross on a neigh- 
boring morthaiiii a?id taken solemn poss(‘s>ion of the eonntry in 
the name of ihe King of t^pain. On the 1 Itli of S('])teml)er, he 
discovered a fi (‘>li-Asat(‘r river, which lie named Santa Cruz, in 
honor of the anniversary of the exaltation of the cross. Hero 
the crew, ^ y MagiHan’s order, made ct>nfi‘ssion and received the 
holy co]ii»'’Miion. 

On t. • iM-'t of October, MageHan made the great discovery 
which has immortalized his naim*. He reachial a strait eoinmu- 
iiicating between the Atlantic ()ceari ami the Soiitli Sea; con- 
sulting tbe calendar for a name, he called it in honor of the 
day, tlio Strait oi' the Elooui Thousaml Virgins. It is now 
Magellan’s Strait. It w'as encloHe<l hetw'cen lofty mountains 
covered witii snow ; the water was so deep that it afforded no 
anchorage. The crew were so fully persuaded that it possessed 
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no western outlet, that, had it not been for Magellan's confidence 
and persistence, they would never have ventured to explore it. 
The strait was found to vary in breadth from one mile to ten, 
and to be four hundred and forty miles in length. During the 
first night spent in the strait, the Santo Antonio, piloted by one 



Eminanm‘l (iomez, wlio liatvd Magellan, ibiind her way back 
into the Atlantic, and nMurned at once to Spain. The pilot’s 
object was principally to be the first to tcdl the news of the dis- 
covery, and to carry to Europe a s{)ecimen of a Patagonian 
giant, o!U‘ of whom he had on hoard his vessel. On his way 
he stopped at Port Julian and took up two of the conspirators 
who had been abandoned there. T!ie Patagonian was unable to 
hear the change of climate, and died of the heat on crossing the 
line. 

One of Magellan’s remaining four vessels was sent on in 
a<lvance of the others to reconnoitre a cape which seemed to 
terminate the channel. The vessel returned, announcing that 
the strait indeed terminated at this cape and that beyond lay 
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the open sea. “We wept for joy/' says Pigafetta : “ the cape was 
denominated Cabo Deseado, — Wished-for Cape, — for in good 
truth we had long wished to see it." The sight gave Magellan 
the most unbounded joy, for he was now able practically to de- 
monstrate the truth of the theory he had advanced, — that it was 
possible to sail to the East Indies by way of the west- He 
now named the famous strait the Strait of the Patagonians, but 
a sense of justice induced the Europeans to change its name and 

to call it the Strait of Magellan. At every mile or two he 

* 

found a safe harbor with excellent water, cedar-wood, sardines, 
and shell-fish, together with an abundance of sweet celery, — a 
specific against the scurvy. 

On the 28th of November, the squadron, reduced to three 
ships by the loss of the Santiago, left the strait and launched 
into the Great South Sea, to which, from the steady and gentle 
winds that propelled them over watera almost unruffled, Magellan 
gave the name of Pacific, — a name which it has ever since re- 
tained. They sailed on and on during the space of three months 
and twenty days, seeing no land, with the exception of two sterile 
and deserted islands which they named the Unfortunate. During 
all this time they tasted no fresh provisions. Their biscuit was 
little better than dust and smelled intolerably, being impregnated 
with the effluvia of mice. The water was putrid and offensive. 
The crew were so far reduced that they were glad to eat leather, 
which they were obliged to soak for four or five days in the sea 
in order to render it sufficiently supple to be broiled, chewe<l, 
and digested. Others lived on sawdust, while mice were sought 
after with such avidity that they were sold for half a ducat 
apiece. 

Scurvy now began to make its appearance, and nineteen of 
the sailors died of it. The gums of many were swollen over 
their teeth, so that, unable to masticate their leathern viand.'^, 
they perished miserably of starvation. Those who remained alive 
became weak, low-spirited, and helpless. The Patagonian taken 
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on board the Trinidada at Port Julian was attacked by the 
disease. Pigafetta, seeing that he could not recover, showed 
him the cross and reverently kissed it. The Patagonian besought 
him by gestures to forbear, as the demon would certainly enter 
his body and cause him to burst. When at death's door, how- 
ever, he called for the cross, which he kissed : he then begged 
to be baptized, and was received into the bosom of the Church 
under the name of Paul. 

The vessels kept on and on, seeing no fish but sharks, and 
finding no bottom along the shores of the stunted islands which 
they passed. The needle was so Irregular in its motion that it 
required iroquent passes of the loadstone to revive its energy. 
No prominent star appeared to serve as an Antarctic Polar guide. 
Two stars, however, were discovered, which, from the smallness 
of the circle they described in their diurnal course, seemed to 
be near the pole. ‘‘We traversed," says Pigafetta, “a space 
of from sixty to seventy leagues a day ; and, if God and His 
Holy Mother had not granted us a fortunate voyage, we should 
all have perished of hunger in so vast a sea. I do not think 
any one for the future will venture upon a similar voyage." It 
was, indeed, nearly sixty years before Drake, the second 
circumnavigator, entered the Pacific Ocean. 

Early in March, 1521, Magellan fell in with a cluster of 
islands, where he and his men went ashore to refresh themselves 
after the fatigues and privations of their voyage. The in- 
habitants, however, were great thieves, penetrating into tho 
cabins of the vessels and taking every thing on which they could 
lay their hands. Magellan, exasperated at length, landed with 
forty men, burne<l a village and killed seven ot the natives. 
The latter, when pierced with arrows through and through, — a 
weapon they had never seen before, — would draw them out by 
either end and stare at them till they died. Magellan gave the 
name of Ladroncs to those islands, — a name which they retain 
in modern geography, though, in the time of Philip IV. of 
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Spain, they were called the Marianne Isles, in honor of Maria, 

\ 

his queen. 

At another island the crew received from the inhabitants the 
first present of cocoanuts made to a European of wliich any 
record exists. Pigafetta describes this now ivorld-famous fruit 
in a manner which show’s that he considered it a most wonderful 
novelty. Wc extract a portion of his description: — “Cocoa- 
nuts,’* he says, “ are the fruit of a species of palm-tree, w’hich 
furnishes the people with bread, wine, oil, vinegar, and physic. 
'Jo obtain wine, they make an incision in the top of the tree, 
penetrating to tlic pith, from which drops a liquor resembling 
white must, but which is rather tart. This liquor is caught in 
the hollow of a reed the thickness of a man’s leg, which is sus- 
pende I to the tree and is carefully emptied tw’ice a day. The 
fruit is of the size of a man’s head, and sometimes larger. Its 
outward rind is green and two fingers thick : it is composed of 
filaments of whicli they make cordage for their boats. Beneath 
this is a shell harder and thicker than that of the walnut. This 
they burn and pulverize, using the powder as a reme<ly in several 
distempers. ’Within, the shell is lined with a white kernel about 
as thick as a finger, which is eaten, instead of bread, with meat 
and fish. In the centre the nut, encircled by the kernel, a 
sweet and limpid li(juor is found, of a corroborative nature. 
This liquor, jmiired into a glass and suffered to stand, assumes 
the consistence of an apple. The kernel and li<pior, if left to 
ferment and afterwards boiled, yield an oil as thick as butter. 
To obtain vinegar, the liquor itself is exposed to the sun, and 
the acid which results from it resembles that vinegar we make 
from white wine. A family of ten persons might he supporte<l 
from two eocoariut-trees, by alternately tapping each every 
week, and letting the other rest, that a perpetual drainage of 
liquor may not kill the tree. We were told that a cocoanut- 
tree lives a century.” 

At another island, Pigafetta asserts that, by sifting the earth 
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he fouad lumps of gold as large as walnuts and some as big as 
eggs even, and that all the vessels used by the king at his table 
were of the same precious metal. These are believed to have 
been gross falsehoods of Pigafetta’s invention, in a view to pror 
cure for himself the command of a subsequent voyage of dis- 
covery. Magellan gratified two island-kings with the spectacle 
of a grand Catholic ceremony. lie sprinkled them with sweet- 
scented water, and offered them the cross to kiss. On the 
elevation of the host he caused them to adore the Eucharist 
with joined hands. At this moment a discharge of artillery, 
arranged beforehand, was fired from the ships. The entertain- 
ment concluded with a hornpipe and sword-dance, — an exhibition 
which seemed to please the two kings higlily. A large cross 
was then brought, garnished with nails and a crown of thorns. 
It was set up upon a high, mountain, as a signal to all Christian 
navigators tliat they would be well treated in the island. The 
kings w'erc also assured that if they prayed to it devoutly it 
would defend them from lightning and tempests. They had 
evidently suffered severely from the vagaries and violence of the 
electric fluiil, and were delighted to be thus easily protected 
against its pernicious and destructive influence. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

filBCOVERY OP TMF I'HIMPPINKA — THE KINO OF ZI HU WIRIIKR THE KIMO Op 
SPAIN TO PAY TUMU TK — IIE Fl.VALLY ABANDONS TIIK ll)F.A — .\ WHOLE ISLAND 
CONVKIITKD TO (,’H UI.STIAMTY — MAOKl.I.AN PKIIPIUIMS A MIRACI.K — A DIJNII 
MAN RKt’OVER.S HI.S .SPEE«;H — MMiP.LI.AN 1NV.\I»KS A REFIIVOTOIIY ISLAND- 
HIS DEATH — .MTE.MI'T.S TO RKroVKU HIM IIODY -THE CHUIHTIAN ISLAND KK- 
TURNS TO IDOLATRY — TIIK SHIPS AKRIVK AT IlORNKO— THK SAILORS DRINK 
TOO FREKLY OP ARRACK —PE.STIVITir.S AND TUKACHKRY — VI VII) IMA- 
GINATION OP PI0APP:TTA — TIIR PLr.KT AKRIVKS AT THK MOLUCCAS — THK 
KINO OF TIDORK — A BRISK TRADK IN CLOVB.S — TIf K SriCP>TARirP — TIIK 
VITTORIA SAILS HOM EW A BD — PIO A FETTA IS AjfJAIN IMAOINATIVK — ARRIVAL 
AT THE CAPE VKRDS— -LOSS OP ONE D\V — <’OM Pl.KTIO.N OF THK PIRSr 
VOYAGE OF CIRCUMNAVKMTIoN — PIGAPETT a’s UOMANCK BECOMES VKRITAIILL 
HISTORY. 

On the 7th of April the squadron entered the harbor of tho 

bland of Zuhu one of a grerup which has since been named tho 

Philippines. Magellan sent a messenger to the king to ask an ex- 
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change of commodities. The king observed that it was customary 
for all ships entering his waters to pay tribute, to which the 
messenger replied that the Spanish admiral was the servant of 
so powerful a sovereign that he could pay tribute to no one. 
The king promised to give an answer the next day, and, in the 
meantime, sent fruit and wine on board the ships. Magellan had 
brought with him the king of Massana, a neighboring island, 
and this monarch soon convinced the king of Zubu that, instead 
of asking tribute, he would be wise to pay it. A treaty of peace 
and perpetual amity was soon established between his majesty of 
Spain and his royal brother of Zubu. 

PigaLita here introduces a ridiculous and incredible story of 
the conversion of these islands to Christianity by Magellan. It 
is as follows: — Magellan, being much displeased at learning that 
parents attaining a certain age in this island were treated dis- 
respectfully by their children, told them that the Almighty, 
W’lio created heaven and earth, had strictly commanded children 
to honor their parents and had threatened with eternal fire those 
who transgressed this commandment. He added other observa- 
tions from Holy Writ, which afforded the islanders much pleasure, 
and inspired them ^uth the desire of being instructed in the true 
religion. Magellan assured them that before departing he would 
baptize them all, if they could convince him that they accepted 
the boon, not througli any dread with which he might have in- 
spired them, or through any expectation of temporal advantage, 
but from a spontaneous emotion, and of their own will. They 
convinced him easily of the spontaneity of their feelings, where- 
upon Magellan wept for joy and embraced them all. Sunday, 
the 16th of April, was fixed upon for the ceremony. A scaffold 
was raised and covered with tapestry ami branches of palm. A 
general salute W’as fired by the squadron. Magellan then told 
the king that one of the advantages which would accrue to him 
from embracing Christianity w'ould be that he would be strength- 
ened, and would more easily overcome his enemies. The king 
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replied that even without this consideration he felt disposed to 
become a Christian. Eight hundred persons were then baptized, 
the queen receiving the name of Jane, after the mother of the 
Emperor of Spain. She begged an infant Jesus of. Pigafetta, 
with which to replace her idols. This remarkable story con- 
eludes with a statement that one village of idolaters absolutely 
refused to be converted, and that Magellan tliercfore burned 
their houses, erecting a cross upon the ruins. Not content with 
this, Pigafetta next makes Magellan perform a miracle. The 
king’s brother was very sick, and had totally lost his speech. 
The admiral said that if alt the idols remaining in the island 
w’ere burned, and if the prince were baptized, he would pledge 
his head that he would recover. Magellan then baptized the 
invalid, together with his two wives and ten daui^hters. The 
captain ‘*then asked him how he found himself, and he answered, 
of a sudden recovering his speech, that, thanks to the Lord, he 
found himself very well. We were all (^f us ocular witnesses 
of this miracle. T!ie captain then, witli greater fervor than 
the rest of us, returiie<l praise to (io<l.” Idols were now com- 
mitted to the flames in vast numbers, and temples built upon 
the margin of the sea were deimdished. The new Christians 
went about tlie i>laml crying, at the top of their voice, “ Viva la 
Castilla I” in homu* of the King of Spain. 

On the 2bth of April, Magellan li-arned that a neighboring 
chief, named Ciiapolapu, refused to acknowledge the authority 
of the King of Spain, and remained in op(.*n pr()fessioii of 
paganism in ilie c>f a (,’hri>lian eoimnunlty. lie det(‘r- 

miued to lend his a.-si^tanee to the converted chiefs to r(‘<lue(* 
and subjugate this .stubborn ]»rinee. At midnight, boats left 
the ship<, l>earing sixty men armed with helmets and etnra.sses. 
The natives followed in twenty canoes. 'J’hey r(‘a(:he<l the re- 
hellions i.-^latid — Matan hy nanu — three hours before daybreak. 
Ciiapolapu was notified that he must obey the Chri.stian King 
of Zubu or feel the |?trcngth of Chrintian lances. The islanders 
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replied that they had lances too. The invaders waited for day- 
light, and then, jumping into the water up to their thighs, waded 
to shore. The enemy was fifteen hundred in number, formed 
into three battalions: two of these attacked them in the flank, 
the third in the front. The musketeers fired for half an hour 
without making the least impression. Trusting to the superiority 
of their numbers, the natives deluged the Christians with showers 
of bamboo lances, staves hardened in the fire, stones, and even 
dirt. A poisoned arrow at last struck Magellan, who at once 
ordered a retreat in slow and regular order. The Indians now 
perceived that their blows took effect when aimed at the nether 
limbs of their foe, and profited by this observation with telling 
effect. Seeing that Magellan was wounded, they twice struck his 
helmet from his head. He and his small band of men continued 
fighting for more than an hour, standing in the water up to their 
knees. Magellan was now evidently failing, and the islanders, 
perceiving his weakness, presse<l upon him in crowds. One of 
them cut him violently across the left log, and he foil on his 
face. lie was immediately surrounded and belabored with 
sticks and stones till he died. His men, every one of whom 
was wounded, unable to afford him succor or avenge his death, 
escaped to their boats upon his fall. 

. ‘‘Thus,” says INgafetta, “ peri died our guide, our liglit, and 
our support. But his glory will survive him. He was adorned 
with every virtue: in the midst of the greatest adversity, he 
constantly possessed an immovable firmness. At S(‘a he sub- 
jected liimself to the same privations as his men. Better skilled 
than anv oiu' in tlie knowledge eif nautical charts, he was a 
perfect master of na%igation, as he proved in making the tour of 
the Avorld, — an attempt on which none before him had ventured. 
Though Magellan only made half the circuit of the earth on this 
occasion, yet it may he said with reason that he was the first to 
circumnavigate tlie globe, from the fact that the way home from 
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the Philippines was perfectly well known to the Portuguese, and 
that Magellan had already been at Malacca. 

An attempt was made in the afternoon to recover the body 
of Magellan by negotiation; but the islanders sent answer that 
no consideration could induce them to part with the remains of 
a man like the admiral, wliich they should preserve as a monu- 
ment of their victory. Two governors were elected in his stead, 
Odoard Barbosa and Juan Serrano. The latter, together with 
San Martino, the astronomer, and a number of officers, having 
been decoyed on shore by the converted king, were murdered 
by him in cold blood. He had seen the inferiority of Christians 
to savages in war, and, being doubtless disgusted with the boast- 
ful pretences of Christianity, had, upon Magellan's death, re- 
nounced it and returned again to idolatry. Juan Serrano was 
seen upon the shore, bound hand and foot: he begged the people 
in the ships to treat for his release; and, upon this being refused, 
he uttered deep imprecations, and appealed to the Almighty to 
call to account on the great day of judgment those who refuse(l 
to succor him in his hour of need. They put to sea, leaving 
the unfortunate Serrano to his miserable fate. 

Odoard Barbosa, now sole commander, ordered the Concep(;ion, 
one of the three ships, to be burned, transferring its men, am- 
munition, and provisions to the other two. After landing at 
various islands, lie came to the rich settlement of Borneo, on 
the 9th of July. The king, who was a Mohammedan and kept a 
magnificent court, sent out to them a beautiful canoe, adorned 
with gold figures and peacocks' feathers. In it were musicians 
playing upon tlie bagpipe and drum. Eight officers of the 
island brought to tlie captain a vase full of betel areca to chew, 
a quantity of orange-flowers and jessatriinc, some sugarcane, 
and three goblets of a distilled liquor which they called arrmek. 
and upon which the sailors became intoxicated. Permission was 
granted the visitors to wood and water on the island and to 
trade with the natives. An interview with the king was like- 
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wise accorded, which took place with every possible ceremony,-^ 
processions of elephants, presents of cinnamon, and illumina- 
tions of wax flambeaux. Notwithstanding these professions of 
friendship, the squadron was obliged to leave Borneo very sud- 
denly, in consequence of the appearance of one hundred armed 
canoes, which they imagined to be bent upon a hostile expedition. 

Among the wonders of Borneo, Pigafetta mentions two pearls 
as large as hens’ eggs, and so round that if placed upon a 
polished table they never remained at rest, and cups of porce- 
lain possessing the power to denote the presence of poison, by 
breaking if any were put into them. At a neighboring island 
where the fleet remained undergoing repairs for six weeks, 
Pigafetta saw a sight which he thus describes : — “ We here found 
a tree whose leaves, as they fall, become animated and walk 
about. They resemble the leaves of the mulberry-tree. Upon 
being touched they make away, but when crushed they yield no 
blood. I kept one in a box for nine days, and, on opening the 
box, found the leaf still alive and walking round it. I am of 
opinion they live on air.” Pigafetta’s mistake here was in 
stating that a leaf resembled an insect : he should have spoken 
of the curiosity as an insect resembling a leaf. It is now known 
to naturalists as a species of locust. 

On the ()th of November, they espied a cluster of five 
islands, wdiich their pilots, obtained at their last station, declared 
to be the famous Moluccas. They had therefore proved the 
world to be round, for vessels sailing to the west from Spain 
had now met vessels sailing thence to the cast. They returned 
thanks to God, and fired a round from their great guns. They 
had been at sea twenty-six months, and had at last, after 
visiting an infinity of islands, reached those in quest of which 
they had embarked in the expedition. On the 8th, three hours 
before sunset, they entered the harbor of the island of Tidore. 
They camo to anchor in twenty fathoms’ water, and discharged 
all their cannon. Tbo king, shaded by a parasol of silk, came 
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the next day to visit them, said he had dreamed of their approach- 
ing visit, had consulted the moon in reference to this dream, 
and was now delighted to see it confirmed. lie added that he 
was happy in the friendship of the King .of Spain, and was 
proud to be his vassal. This potentate, whose name was Rajah 
Soultan Manzour, was a Mohammedan: he was “an eminent 
astrologer,” and had numerous wives and twenty-six children. 



On the r2th, a shed was erected in the town of Tidorc by 
the Spaniards, whither they carried all the mercliandise they 
intended to l>arter for cloves. A tariff of exchange was then 
drawn up. Ten yarils of red cloth were to be worth four 
hundred pournls of cdoves, as were also fifteen yards of inferior 
cloth, fifteen axes, thirty-five glass tumblers, twenty-six yards 
of linen, one hundred and fifty pairs of scissors, three gongs, or 
a hundredweiglit of copper. As the stock of articles brought 
by the strangers diminished, however, their value naturally rose, 
and a yard of ribbon would buy a quintal of cloves ; in fact. 
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every thing with which the ships could dispense on their return- 
voyage was bartered for cloves. They were soon so deeply 
laden that they hardly had room in which to stow their water. 
The Trinidada, becoming leaky, was left behind, Juan Carvnjo, 
her pilot, and fifty-three of the crew, remaining with her. The 
Vittoria bade adieu to her consort on the 21st of DeceTnl)er, 
the two vessels exchanging a parting salute. The number of 
Europeans on board of tlie Vittoria was now reduced to forty- 
six; and the fleet, which formerly consisted of five sail, was now 
reduced to one. 

As the Vittoria made her way through tlie thick archipelagoes 
of islands which dot the seas in these latitudes, her Molucca 
pilot told Ihgafetta amazing stories of their inhabitants. In 
Araeheto, he sai<l, the men and women were but a foot and 
a half high; tlndr food was the pith of a tree; tlieir dwellings 
were caverns under groiiml : tlndr cars were as long as their 
bodies, so that when they lay down one ear served as a mat- 
tress and the other as a Idanket 1 

In ordi*!’ to doulde tlie ( ape of (Jood Hope, the captain 
ascended as high as the forty-second degree of ^()llth latitude : 
he remained wind-hound for nine weeks opposite tlie Cape. 
The crew were new suflering from sickness, hunger, and thirst. 
After doubling tlie (\ipe, they steeiaal northwest for two 
months, losing tweniy-oTie men on the way. Pigafotta noticed 
that, on throwing the dead into the sea, the Christians floated 
with their faces tnriuMl towards heaven, while the Jloham- 
medans they had cngagnl turned their faces tlie otlier way ! At 
last, on the 9th of July, lo22, the vessel made the Cape Vords. 
These were in the possession of the Portuguese ; ami it was a 
very hazardous thimr for the Spaniards to put themselves in 
their po\ver. IIowevtT, they represented tluansclves as coming 
from tlie w*cst and not from the east, and made known their 
necessities. Their long-boat was laden twice with rice in ex- 
change for* various articles. On its third trip the crew’ was 
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detained, — the Portuguese having discovered that the Vittoria 
was one of Magellan’s fleet. She was compelled to abandon 
the men as prisoners, and sailed away, — her whole equipment 
now numbering eighteen hands, all of them, except Pigafetta, 
more or less disabled. The latter, to discover if his journal 
had been regularly kept, had inquired at the islands what day 
it was, and was told it was Thursday. This amazed him, as his 
reckoning made it Wednesday. He w^as soon convinced there 
was no mistake in his account; as, having sailed to the westward 
and followed the course of the sun, it was evident that, in cir- 
cumnavigating the globe, he had seen it rise once less than 
those who had remained at home, and thus, apparently, had lost 
a day. 

On Saturday, the 6th of September, the Vittoria entered the 
Bay of San Lucar, having been absent three years and twenty- 
seven days, and having sailed upwards of fourteen thousand six 
hundred leagues. On the 8th, having ascended the Guadal- 
quivir, she anchored off the mole of Seville and discharged all 
her artillery. On the 9th, the whole crew repairtM], in their 
shirts and barefooted, and carrying tapers in their hands, to 
the Church of Our Lady of Victory, as in hours of danger they 
had often vowed to do. The captain of the Vittoria, Juan Se- 
bastian Cano, was knighted by Charles V., who gave him for 
his coat of arms the terrestial globe, with a motto commemo- 
rating the voyage. Pigafetta presented to Charles V. of Spain, 
to King John of Portugal, to the Queen Regent of France, and 
to Philippe, Grand Master of Rhodes, journals and narratives 
of the expedition. From the latter, the most complete, wc 
have extracted the foregoing account, — taking care, however, 
to correct its errors, and to point out the numerous instances in 
which its author was indebted to his imagination for his facts. 
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It would appear natural for the Spaniards to have sought to 
derive immediate profit from tlieir discovery of a western pas- 
sage to tlie South 8ca. Tliey did not do so, liowever ; and a 
generation was desiincd to pass away before a second European 
vessel should enter ilagellan's Strait. e must for a time, 
therefore, leave the Spanish and Portuguese in quiet posses- 
sion of their Indian ami American coniiiuTce, and turn to the 
several transatlantic and Arctic enterprises undertaken at this 
period by the French and English. 

Jacques Cartier, a native of St. Malo in Franco, had, in 
1534, finisliod his apprenticesliip as a sailor. Ho conceived 
the idea of 8cekin<^ a nassaite to China and the Spice Islands 
to the north of tlie Western Continent, and in tlie vicinity of 

the Polo. This was the origin of the various oiTorts made in 
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quest of the renowned Northwest Passage. lie also thought it t 
incumbent upon France to assert her right to a share in the 1 
explorations and discoveries which were making Portugal and 
Spain both famous and rich. lie caused his project to be laid i 
before Francis I., who had long viewed with jealousy the suc- 
cessful expeditions of other poAvers, and who is said once to have: 
exclaimed, Where is the will and testament of our father 
Adam, which disinherits me of my share in these possessions in 
favor of Spain and Portugal?’' lie at once approved the pro- 
position; and, on the 20th of April, Cartier left St. Mala 

with two ships of sixty tons each. No details of the outAvard 
voyage have reached us. It Avas rapid and prosperous, hoAvever,' 
for tlie shijKS anchored in Ilona vista Bay, upon the eastern coast 
of NeAvfoundland, on the tAventi(*th day. 

Proceeding to th<' north, he diM-overed Belle Isle Straits, and 
through them des(*end(‘d to tlie Avest into a gulf Avhich he called 
St. LaAvreru^o, having Newfoundland on his left and La])rador 
oil his right. Ili* llius assurc<l himself of tlie insular character 
of Newfoundland. 11(‘ discovt‘r(‘<l many of the islands and 
headlands in the (lulf of St. LaAvrenct*, ami some of them hear 
to this day the naine.^i ho gave them. lie hail intiTvioAvs Avith 
several tribes of natives, and took j>osses^i(Hi of nmneroiH lands 
in the name of tin.- King of France. In tlie mitldle of August 
east Avinds hecaine prevalent and violent, and it Avas impossihlo 
to ascend the St. Bawreiict? Biver, at tlie mouth of Avhich they 
now Avere. A eoiiiiei! Avas held, and a return nnaniniou^ly de- 
cided upon. Tliey arrived safely e*t St. Malo, alter a rajild and 
pr()sp(‘rous voyage. t 

Francis I. immediately eauscal three ships, respectively of one 
hundred and Iwonly, sixty, and forty ions, to be equipped, and do- 
^'patched fhirticr upon a second \oyage of exploration, Avith the 
title of Royal Pilot, He started in May, 1 r):ir>, and after a stormy 
voyage of two months arrived at his aneliorago in NeAvfound-- 
huul. From thcnco he proccctled to the mouth of the bt. Law^ 
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rehce, which he calls by its Indian name of Hochelaga. Here 
he was told by the savages that the river led to a country called 
Canada, He ascended the stream in boats, passed a village 
named Stadacone, — the site of the present city of Quebec, — and 
arrived at the Indian city of Ilochelaga, which, from a high 
mountain in the vicinity, lie named ]Mont Royal, — now Mon- 
treal. He went no fartlier titan the junction of the Ottawa and 
the St. Lawrence, and then returned. lie remained at Stada- 
cone througli the winter, losing tw'cnty-five of liis men by a con- 
tagious distemper then very little known, — tlie scurvy. 

Cartier returned to France in July, 15S(], taking with him 
a Canadian king, named Donnaconna, and nine other natives, 
who had been captured and brouglit on board by compulsion. 
They w’cre taken to Europe, where Donnaconna died two years 
afterwards: three others were baptized in 15J8, Cartier stand- 
ing sponsor for one of them. They seem to have all been dea<l 
in 1541, the date of Cartier’s thirtl voyage. The king ordered 
five ships to be pjreparcMl, with which Cartier again started for 
the scene of Ids discoveries. The narrative of this expedition is 
lost; but it appears to have resulted in few or no incidents of in- 
terest. Cartier was ennobled upon his return in 1542, and lived 
ten years to enjoy his new dignity. His descriptions of tlic 
Bcenery, proflucts, and Indians of Canada are graphic and (torrect. 

In the year 155o, ‘‘the Mystery and Company of Kiigii.di 
merchants adventurers for the discovery of regions, dominions, 
islands, and places unknown” — at the head of wliorn was Se- 
bastian f’abot — fitted out an expedition of thr<*e vessels, and 
gave the chief command to Sir Hugh Willoughby, “ hy 
of his goodly personage, as also for his singular skill in iho 
aerviees of war,” King Edward VI. confiVined the appointment 
in “a license to discover strange countries.” 

The fleet consi.sted of the Biiona Speranza, of one hundred 
and seventy totrs, conirnaiide<l by Sir Hugh, with thirty-i ieHt 
men, the Edward liuonavcntura, of one hundred and sixty 
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tons, commantled by Richard Chancellor, pilot-major of the ex- 
pedition, with fifty-four men, and the Buona Confidentia, of 
ninety tons, with twciity-four men. The ships were victualled 
for fifteen months. On board of them were eighteen mer- 
chants interested in the discovery of a northeast passage to 
India, — a route, therefore, attemptc<l by the English previous to 
that by the northwest, as the voyage of Sebastian Cabot can 
hardly be considered a serious cflbrt. A council of twelve, in 
whom was vested the general direction of the voyage, was 
composed of the admiral, pilot-major, and other officers. 

The squadron sailed from Deptford on tlie 10th of May, 1553, 
and fell in w‘th the Norwegian coast on the 14th of July. On the 
30th, while near Wardhus, the most easterly station of the Danes 
in Finmark, Chancellor’s vessel was driven off in a storm, and 
was not seen again by the two others. The latter appear to have 
been tossed about in the North Sea for two months, in the course 
of which they landed at some spot on the western coast of Nova 
Zembla, being tlu* first Europeans to visit that uninhabited w'aste. 
On the 18th of Se{)tember they entered a harbor in Lapland 
formed by the mouth of the river Arzina. Here they remained 
a week, seeing seals, deer, bears, foxes, with divers strange 
beasts, such Jis ellans and others, which were to us unknown 
and also Avondcrful.” It was now the 1st of October, and the 
Arctic winter was far advanced. They resolved to winter there, 
first sending out parties in search of inhabitants. Three men 
Avent three days’ journey to the south-soiitlnvest, but returned 
without having seen a human being. Others avIio went to the 
west and the southeast returned equally unsuccessful. This is 
tlie last positive intelligence we have of the fate of these hardy 
tnul unfortunate explorers. A Avill, however, alleged to liaA’e 
been made by one (iabriel Willoughby, and signed by Sir 
^Lighj bearing the date of January, 15»')4, shows, if authentic, 
that at least two of tlic party were alive at that period. 
Furchas,’ ono of the oldest authorities upon navigation and 
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travels extant, says that the Buona Speranza was discovered 
jin the following spring by a party of Russians, who found all 
r the crew frozen to death. In 1557, a Drontheim skipper told 
an Englishman, at Kegor, that he had bought the sails of the 
Buona Confidentia ; but it is not known where she was lost, or 
what was the fate of the crew. The will of which we have 
spoken, and a fragmentary diary attributed to Sir Hugh, were 
found by the Russians, and were restored to the kinsmen of the 
adventurers in England. 

The Edward Buonaventura, commanded by Chancellor, and 
which was separated from her consorts off Wardhus, reached 
Archangel, on the White Sea, in Russia, in safety, and laid 
the foundation of a commercial intercourse between Russia 
and England. On his return, his ship was lost on the coast 
of Scotland, and he himself, with several of his crew, drowned. 
Thus, of the three ships despatchetl, not one ever reached 
home ; and of the officers, merchants, and men, none survived 
to revisit their country, except a few of the common s(?a- 
men of the Edward Buonaventura. The advantages ae(|uired 
at such a cost of human life were liinite<l to the barren 
discovery of the ice-clad coast of Nova Zemhla. Nothing 
had been effected towards ihc accomplishment of a Northeast 
Passage. 

Martin Frobisher, a seaman of experience ami enterprise, 
was the first Englishman to cherish the project of attempting 
to penetrate to Asia by the channel supposetl to exist to the 
north of America. He communicated his design to liis friends, 
and spent fifteen years in fruitlc.ss efforts to enlist capital and 
energy in the cau-^e. Sailor.s, financiers, merchants, statesim n, 
— all regarded the scheme as visionary and hopeless. At last 
JiOrd Dudley, the favorite of Elizabeth, interested himselt in 
Frobisher’s success, and from that moment he experienced littlo 
difficulty in accomplishing his object. lie formed a company, 
^massed tlie requisite sums of money, and purchased three small 
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vessels,— two barks of twenty-five tons each, the Gabriel and 
the Michael, and a piniiacc of ten tons. This Valiant little fleet 
weighed anchor at Deptford on the 8th of June, 1576, and, 
passing the court assembled at Greenwich, discharged their 
ordnance, and made us imposing an appearance as their limited 
outfit would allow. Queen Elizabctli waved her hand at the 
commauder from a window, and, bidding .him farewell, wished 
him success and a happy return. On the 25tli he passed the . 
southern point of Shetland, — known as Swinhorn Head. He. 
anchored here to repair a leak and to take in fresh water. On,, 
the 10th of July, he descried tlic coast of Gieenland, ^^risinii- 
like pinnacles of st(‘cples, and all covered with snow.*’ The crew- 
made efforts to go ashore, hut could find no ancliorage for the., 
vessels, or landing-place for the boats. On the 2Sth, I'rohisher. 
saw dimly, through the fog, what he supposed to be the coast, 
of Labrador, enveloped in icc. On the 61st he saw land for 
the third time, arnl on the 11th of August entered a strait to. 
which he gave his name. 

lie ascended this strait a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles. It was not till the eighth day tliat lie saw any inhabit-, 
ants. He then found that the country was sparsely settled by 
a race resembling Tartars. He went ashore and established’ 
friendly relations w ith a colony of nineteen persons, to each one. 
of whom be gave a “tbreaden point," — in other words, a needle- 
and thread. A few days afterwards, five of the crew were taken 
by the native's and their boat destroyed. The inlet in whicli 
this happened was called Five Men's Souml. The next morning 
the vessels ran in-shore, shot off a fauconot and sounded a 
trumpet, hut heard riotliing of the lost sailors. However, Fro- 
bisher caught one (»f the natives in return, having decoyed him 
by the tinkling of a hell. When ho found himself in captivity, 
we arc told that “’from very cholor and disdain he hit his tongue 
ill twain within his mouth: notwithstanding, he died not thereof, 
but lived until he came to England, and then he died of cold 
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which he had taken at sea/’ On the 26th of August, Frobisher 
weighed anchor and started to return to England, the snow lying 
a foot deep upon the decks. He arrived at Yarmouth on the 
1st of October. 

One of Frobisher’s sailors had brought with him a bit of 
shining black stone, which, upon examination, was found to 
yield an infinitesimal quantity of gold. The Northwest Passage 
became now a matter of secondary interest, the mines of Fro- 
bisher’s Strait promising a more speedy and abundant return. 
The society he had formed determined to send him out anew', in 
vessels better equipped and provisioned for a longer period. Ho 
left Black wall on the 2Gth of ilay, 1577, in her Majesty’s ship 
Aide, of one hundred and eighty tons, follow'e<l by the Gabriel and 
Michael, his ostensible object being to discover ‘‘America to bo 
an island environed with the sea, wherethrough our merchants 
may have course and recourse with their merchandise, from 
these our northernmost parts of Europe to tliose oriental coasts 
of Asia, to their no little commodity and profit that do or shall 
frequent the same.” The fleet passed the Orkneys on the Hth 
of June. 

For a month they .sailetl to the westward, the season of the 
•year being that when, in those latitudes, a bright twilight takes 
the place of the light of day during the few hours that the sun 
is below* the horizon; so that the crew had ‘‘the fruition of tluli* 
books and other pleasures, — a thing of no small moment to such 
as wander in unknown seas and long navigations, especially when 
both the winds and raging surges do pass their common and 
wonted course.” Throughout the voyage they met huge fir- 
trees, which they supposed to have been uprooted by the winds, 
driven into the sea by floods, and borne away by the currents. 

On the 4th of July they made the coast of Greenland. Tim 
•chronicler of this voyage, who had doubtless lately visited tro- 
pical latitudes, remarks that here, “in place of odoriferous and 
fragrant smells of sweet gums and pleasant notes of musical 
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birds, which other countries in more temperate zones do yield, 
we tasted in July the most boisterous boreal blasts.** In the 
middle of the month they entered Frobisher’s Strait. On either 
side the land lay locked in the embrace of winter beneath a 
midsummer sun. Frobisher would not believe that the cold was 
sufficiently severe to congeal the sea-water, the tide rising and 
falling a distance of tw'enty feet. Ten miles from the coast he 
had seen fresh-water icebergs, and concluded that they had been 
formed upon the land and by some accidental cause detached. 
He reconnoitred the coast in a pinnace, and penetrated some 
distance into the interior, returning with accounts of supposed 
riches wli.^h he had discovered in the bowels of barren and 
frozen mountains. A cargo of tw’o hundred tons of the precious 
earth was taken on board of one of the vessels. On the 20th 
of August, says the narrative, “it W’as high time to leave: the 
men w’orc well wearied, their shoes and clothes w’ell worn; 
their basket-bottoms wTre torn out and their tools broken. 
Some, wdth overstraining themselves, had their bellies broken, 
and others their legs made lame. About this time, too, the 
water began to congeal and freeze about our ships’ sides o’ nights,” 
The fleet, wliich liad troubled itself very little with the North- 
west Passage, at once set sail tu the southeast, and arrived in 
England towards the end of September. 

The specimens of ore were assayed and found satisfactory, 
and Frobisher’s reports upon the route to China were received 
with favor. The queen gave the name of Meta Incognita^ or 
Unknown Boundary, to the region explored. The Government 
determined to build a fort in Frobisher’s Strait and send a gar- 
rison and a corps of laborers there. In the mean time, Frobisher 
was despatched a third time with the same three vessels, and 
with a convoy of twelve freight-ships which were to return laden 
with Labrador ore. They set sail on the 31st of May, 1578, 
and made Greenland on the 20th of June. In July they entered 
the strait, where they were in imminent danger from storms and 
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ice. The bark Denis, being pretty well bruised and battered, 
became “so leaky that she would no longer tarry above the 
water, and sank; which sight so abashed the whole fleet,. that 
we thought verily we should have tasted the same sauce.” Boats 
were, however, manned, and the drowning crew were saved. The 
storm increased, and the ice pressed more and more upon them, 
so that they took down their topmasts. They cut their cables 
to hang overboard for fenders, “somewhat to ease the ships’ 
sides from the great and dreary strokes of the ice. Thus we 
continued all that dismal and lamentable night, plunged in this 
perplexity, looking for instant death ; but our God, who never 
leaveth them destitute which faithfully call upon him, although 
he often punislieth for amendment sake, in the morning caused 
the wind to cease and the fog to clear. Thus, after punisjunent, 
consolation ; and we, joyful wights, being at liberty, lioisted our 
sails and lay beating oft' and on.” 

At last, at the close of July, such of the vessels as had not 
been separated from Frobisher’s ship entered the Gountessof 
Warwick’s Sound, and commenced the work of mining and 
lading. The miners were from time to tinu' molested by the 
natives, but lost no lives. Tln^y put on board of their s<‘veral 
ships five hundred tons of ore, and, on tlie l>t of Septiunljer, 
sailed with their precious freight to England, where they arriv(‘d 
in thirtv davs. The ore turned out to be utterlv \alueless, — a 
result so moi tifving that it di-gusted tln‘ Engli>h for many y(‘ars 
with ruining enterprises and with voyages of di.seo\(*ry. Wo 
shall hear of Fro]ii>lier again, in connection with Francis l)rake, 
and in the conflict with the Sjianish Arma«hi. 

The engraving upon the opposite page, which is copied from 
an original of tin* period, represents a portion of the royal ih‘et 
of England in the time of Henry V'lll. The king is embarking 
at Dover previous to meeting Francis of France at the Field et 
the Cloth of Gold. This pageantry at sea was a fitting prelude 
io the festivities which followed upon the laud. 
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We have thus shown that, while the Spanish and Portuguese 
had. Bucceeded triumpliantly in their maritime expeditions, the 
Engllsli had disavstrously failed in theirs. The tropics were hedd 
tn exclusive possession by the two former nations ; and the only two 

. known routes by which ships could sail thither w^ere also in theire 
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power. These two nations were Catholic : England was Pro- 
testant, and disinherited therefore, as it seemed, of her lawful 
share in the riches of the world. She had thus far wasted her 
means and endangered the lives of her citizens in fruitless at- 
tempts to find a route for herself, by the northwest or the north- 
east, to the lainls of gold and gums. Baffled in these efforts, 
she permitted, if she did not encourage, a certain class of her 
subjects to engage in a system of warfare against Spain which 
can be characterized , by no milder term than piracy. Still, 
those who resorted to it adduced ready arguments to prove that, 
so far from engaging in piratical practices, they were employed 
in open warfare and an honest cause. Spain and England were 
in a state of manifest enmity, they urged, more bitter on both 
sides than if they had been avowedly at war. No English sub- 
ject trading in the Spanish dominions was safe unless he were a 
Roman Catholic, or unless, being a heretic, he succumbed to the 
menaces or the tortures of the Holy Inquisition. These out- 
rages were 'resented by the English people i)efore they were 
taken up by the British Government; and the injured parties, 
calling to their aid all persons of adventurous spirit or shattered 
fortunes, set out upon the sea, if not with th<^ commission, at 
least with the connivance, of the crown, to avenge their wrongs 
themselves. They did not consider themselves to he pirates, 
because of this tjieit sanction given by the Government, bc'cause 
of the fact that they carried on hostilities, not against all who 
traversed the sea, but against the Spaniards only, and because 
of the risk they ran, — for if taken by the enemy they bad no 
mercy to expect. It thus became the fashion in England for 
men of desperate fortunes and damaged character to seek to 
retrieve the one and redeem the other by cruising against the 
Spaniards. 

Among the earlier adventurers of this stamp was one Sir 
John Hawkins. His exploits were for time brilliant and suc- 
cessful : at last, however, they were disastrous, and one of his 
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young kinsmen, Francis Drake by name, was discreditably in- 
volved. Ihe latter had embarked his whole means in this 
adventure, and lost in it all his money and no little reputation,--^ 
for he disobeyed orders and deserted his benefactor and superior 
in the hour of need. lie brought his vessel, —the Judith, of fifty 
tons, — however, safely home. 

Drake now resolved to engage permanently in the lawless but 
exciting career of which he had lately witnessed several in- 
teresting episodes. It was long beforq, he could obtain the 
means of fitting out an expedition under his own command. 
He at last bought and equipped two vessels, — one of two hundred 
and fifty tons, the other of seventy,— manned them with seventy- 
three men, and sailed for the Spanish dominions in America. 
JIc attacked and took the town of Nombre de Dios, on the 
IsthmiH of Darien, but was soon obliged to retreat. He after- 
wards took Vonta Cruz, on the same isthmus, and had the 
good fortune to fall in with three convoys of mules laden wdth 
gold and silver, going from Manama to Nombre de Dios. He 
carried ofl' the gold and buried the silver. From the summit 
of a mountain he oluained a sight of the Pacific Ocean or South 
Sea, whudi so kindled his enthusiasm that he uttered a fervent 
jirayer that he might be the first Englishman who should sail 
upon it. He wa.s already the first Englishman who had beheld it. 

On his return to England with Ids treasure, ho entered for a 
time the volunteer service against Ireland, while waiting an 
opportunity to execute the grand p’’ojcct ho had formed. At 
last, Sir (.lliristoplior Hutton Vice-Chamberlain and Counsellor 
of the Queen, pr^^sonted him to Elizabetli, to whom Drake im- 
parted his sehomc of ravaging the Spanish possessions in the 
South Sea. The queen listened; but whether she gave him a 
commission, or merely assured 1dm ot her favorable sentiments, 
is a disputed point. It is alleged that she gave him a sword and 
pronounced these singular words:— “We do account that he^ 
which Btriketh at thee, Drake, striketh at us!” He fitted out 
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an expedition, at his own cost and with the help of friends and 
partners in the enterprise, consisting of five ships, — the largest, 
the Pelican, his flag-ship, of one hundred tons, and the smallest 
of fifteen. These vessels were manned by one hundred and 
fifty-four men. They carried out the frames of four pinnaces, 
to be put together as occasion rectnirod, and, after the example 
of the Portuguese in tlieir first Eastern voyages, took with 
tbem specimens of the arts and civilization of their country, 
with wliich to operate upon the minds of the people with whom 
they should come in contact. They sailed in November, 1577, 
but W(n*e driven hack by a tempest. The expedition finally 
got to sea on the loth of December. 

At the island of M<jgador, off the coast of Barbary, Drake 
attempted to traffic with the Moors, ami in an exchange of 
hostag(‘S lost a man, who was taken by the natives : they then 
refused to trade, and Drake, after a vain effort to recover the 
sailor, left the island, and f)llowed the African coast to the 
southward. Between Mogador aiul Cape Blanco he took several 
Spiiiiish barks calh d canters, — one of Avliich, measuring forty 
tons, ho admittcil int(» his fleet, sending his prisoners oft’ in the 
Cliristoplier, the pinnace of fifteen tons and one of the original 
five vessels, lie laiuh-d on tlie island of Mayo, where the inhabit- 
ants salted their '\\ell>, forsook their houses, and drove away 
their goats. Oft’ tlic island of Santiago he took a Portuguese 
vessel hound for Brazil, eanying numerous passengers and 
laden with wine ilc k('pt tlie })ilot, Nuno da Sylva, gave the 
passengers and crew a })iniiaee, and transferred tlie wine to the 
Pelican. The prize he made one of the fleet, having given her 
a crew of twenty-eight men. 

At Capo Venl Drake loft the African shore, and, steering 
steadily to the south>ve>t, was nine weeks without seeing land. 

hen near the cijuator, he prepared his men for the change ot 
climate by bleeding them all himself. He made the coast of 
Brazil on the 4th of April, 1578, — the savage inhabitanta 
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making large bonfires at their approach, for the purpose, as 
he learned from Sylva, of inducing their devils to wreck the 
ships upon their coast. On the 27th he entered the Rio de la 
Plata, and, sailing up the stream till he found but three fathoms* 
water, filled his casks by the ship's side. The same night, 
the Portuguese prize, now named the Mary, and commanded by 
John Doughty, parted company, as did two days afterwards the 
Spanish canter, which had been named the Christopher, after 
the pinnace for which she had been exchanged. Drake, be- 
lieving them to have concealed themselves in shoal water, built 
a raft and sot sail in quest of them. 



DRAKE AND HIS RAFT. 


Early in Juno, Drake landed on the coast of Patagonia, 
where he broke up tlio Swan, of fifty ton.'^, for firewood, having 
taken every thing out of her which could he of any use, — his 
object being to le.ssen the number of ships and the chance.s of 
separation, and to render hi.s force more comj)act. His nun 
easily killed two hundred an«l fifty seals in an hour, vvliicli fur- 
nished them with very tolerable eating. They entenul into wry 
pleasant relations with the native.s, delig!»tiiig tliem with tlio 
sound of their trumpets, intoxicating them with Canary wine, 
and dancing with them in their own savage and extravagant 
manner. The natives gave Drake a vexatious proof of tin ir 
agility and address, by stealing his hat from his head and baflling 
every eff< rt made to recover it. Shortly after sailing from this 
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spot, named by Drake Seal Bay, the fleet fell in with the Chris- 
topher again, which Drake ordered to ho unloaded and set adrift. 





Jle soon met tho P Marv, and on tlio 20th the wliolo 

s<iua(lron aiudiorod in tlic harhor nanuMl ]h>rt Julian hv Ma- 
gcdlan. Intorcoursr wa< attempted witli the Indians, Imt ^vas 
stoppl'd on af’count oi ;• fray Ix'gnn hy tho savagi's, in wliicli 
two of till* Kngli>li and ono nf th-ir own ])arty. wore killed. 
I'he nativo.s made no furtiior attempt to molest the strangers 
during tlu'ir two months’ s^ay in the harhor. 

A very tr.agieal event now followed. Magellan had in tliis 
place, as wo have stated, f|uelled a datigerons mutiny, hy hanging 
^^everal of a disolu'dii nt ami rehellious company. The gihliet 
'va.s still standiim, and l\‘m'atlt it the hones of the executed were 

O 

now hleaehing. I)rak<' apprelumded a similar peril, and was led 
linpiiro into the aeliv)ns of Jolm Doughty, lie found, in his 
investigatioms, tltat Doughty had emharked in the enterprise 
lather in the hope of rising to the chief ca'inmand than of re- 
maining what he started, — a gentleman volunteer: he had views, 
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it seemed, of supplanting 'nniko by exciting a mutiny, and of 
sailing off in one of the ships upon his own account. The com. 
pany were called together and ma<lc ac<juaiiited Avith the parti- 
culars; Doughty Avas tried for attempting to foment a mutin}% 
found gniltv, and condemned to death by forty commissaries 
chosen from among the various crcAvs. Doughty partook of 
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the commuTiinn witli T)ra!<(‘ and -(‘vcrtil of his oflhao's, dirnal at 
the same taM<‘ wirli them, and, in tin* last glaN> of wiin* he t'Vfa* 
raised to ]i\< lip'^. drank their health^ atid wished them farewi*)!. 
Tie Avalkod to tlie j>laee i»f <*xeeution without displaying unuMial 
emotion, emhraced the general, took h‘avi‘ (»f the eoiiipany, 
offer(‘d up a p»aiyer for the ipn-on and Ino* realm, and was then 
beheaded tiear Ma'_rellan’< gihhrt. I)rake addre>sed tin* com- 
pany. exhorting tliein to unitv and oheirnuiee. and ordered them 
to prefmre to reee;\(‘ the holy eornmunion f>n the following Sah- 
bath, tin* fir-t Sunday in the* month. 

This trairedv ha< been ('ndM‘lli'hed bv inanv faneiful ad- 
ditions on tin* jjart Drak(*’s apoli>gi-ts, and upon the ]>art 
of his calumniators by m.ifjy fal>e stateinent'N. It is said by 
tin* former that Drake, aft<*r Doughty’s (*ondemnation, offered 
•lim the rdioice of tlfree alternatives, — eitlu'r to be executed in 
Patagonia, to be set ashore and left, or to be .sent back to Kng" 
land, tliere to anMW(*r for his acts before the Lords of her Ma- 
jesty's Council ; and that Doughty replied that ho would not 
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endanger his soul by being left among savage infidels ; that, as 
for returning to England, if any one could be found willing to 
accompany him on so disgraceful an errand, the shame of (lie 
return would be more grievous than death ; that he theiefore 
preferred ending his life where he was, — a clioice from which no 
argument could p(‘rsuade him. Tliesc assertions can hardly he 
(MUTcct, as nothing of the kind is set forth in the account of 
tlie voyagt} givtm by Fh‘tch<‘r, th(.‘ chaplain of the expCMlition. 
It is highly improhahh' that Doughty, if conscious of innocence,. 
Avould have i'ej(‘cted th(‘ olTer of a trial in hlnglajid; while it is 
unlikely that the ollVr was ever madi*, as Drake could ill spare 
a sliij) in whiv.h to send the pri>on(‘r honu‘. Difl'erent o])inioiJS are 
held in tlu' niatl(‘r ]»y dilferent writtu’s. Adiniral Durney thought 
llu? >tatennmts too imperfect for forming, and the whole matter 
too delicate t<> expri'^s, an opinion. Dr. Jolni'ion wrote thus on 
th(‘ subject What dc>igns D<»ughty could have formed with 
any hope of >ucces>, i»r to what actions woi*thy (»f death he c-ouhl 
have proceed(‘d N\itliout acc«.mplici"i, it is diilicult to imagine. 
Nor, on the other liand, does tlena* a}ip(*ar any temj)lalion, from 

either lioj)e, foar, or intore.-l, that niiglii induce l>rakt\ or any 

commander in his to ptn to death an innoeemt man 

(»n false preUenors.’’ Southey, in hi^ Lives of tlie Admiral.^, is 
disposcil U) consider Drake as jii^iilied in making a st'vere ex- 
ample. Harris is of opinion that ilu‘ a(‘t w as “ the ino.^'t rash 
and l)lanu*N> urthy of the a«lmirars career.' Sylva, Drakes 
PorttigncM' pih)t, iUiee >aid that Dougiity was punisluMl lor 

uttemptlng to abandon the expedition and return to Liigland, 
and tliiis evidently thought that a .>ullieient motivi* ('xlsied lor 
his exi‘cution. And it i> wortli remarking that tlu‘ Spaniards, 
^'hl) never neglected an opportuiiit\ of loading Drake ’VMth oh* 
loiiuy, extolled Idm in this case for liis vigilance and decision. 
Dougiity was buried on an island in the harbor, together witli 
the hollies of the two men slain in tlu' fray .with the savages. 

■The Portuguese prize, being now found leaky and trouble- 
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some, was broken up, the fleet being thus reduced to three. 
On the 21st of August, Drake enlered Magellan’s Strait, — 
being the second coiniuander who ever performed the voyage 
tlirouiili it. He cleared llie channel in sixteen days, and entered 
the South Sea on the ()lh of September. Here the Marygold 
was lost in a terrible storm, and the Klizabeth, being sej)arated 
from Drake’s vessel, wamh‘i(Ml about in search of hiin for a time 
and then sailed bn* England, ^\here her eaj)tain was disgra(‘ed 
for having al)andone<l his commander. Drake \vas drivim from 
the Day of Darting of Friends, as he nam(‘d tlu' spot in whl(rh 
he lost sight of the Elizabtuh, and was sw(‘pt southward to the 
coast of Tt‘rra del Fueg(», ^\here he was forced from his anchor- 
tige and obliged to abandon th(‘ pinnace^, with eiglit men in it 
and one day’s provision^, to the mercy of th(‘ winds. 

The miseries (ui<lur(*d by those eight imm are hardly (apialh-d 
in tlie annals (»f maritime disaster. They gained the >hoie, 
salted and dricMl penguins for fM»d, and coasted on till they 
reached the Plata. Six of them land(‘d, ami, of these six, fom* 
were tak<*n prisoners by th(‘ Indians. The other tw(> were 
wounde«l in attempting to escape to the boat, as were the two 
who were left in charge. These four sne<*eeded in reaching an 
island nine nnies from tin* coast, where tw<» of them die«l of 
their wound-. The other two lived for tw<j months u[»on crabs 
and eels, and a fruit resendding an orange, which was the only 
means they ha<l of <pienehing their thir-t. Om* niglu their boat 
was dashed to jneces agaiiist tin* roek.-». Enable longer to en- 
dure the warO of wiiter, they attempted to paddle to land upon 
a plank ten fe(‘t long. 'I’his wa'^ the laborious work of three 
davs and two nights, d bev found a rivuh‘t of fresh wat(‘r; and 
one of tliern, William Ihteher, unalde to resist tin* t<*mptatlon 
of drinking to excf‘ss, «lied of its efTe(*ts in half an hotir. ni>’ 
eorripanion was held in ea[»tivity for nitn* years by the Hidians, 
wlien In; was permitte»l to return to Englaml. 

Drake, after the loss of the pinnace, wan driven agjiin to tin* 
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southward, and, in the quaint language of the times, in 
with the uttermost part of the land towards the South Pole, 
where tlie Atlantic Ocean and the South Sea meet in a large 
and free scope.” He saw the cape since called Cape Horn, 
and anchored there : he gave the name of Elizabothides to all 
the islands lying in tlie neiglihorhood. As he neithcH’ doubled 
nor named this cape, it nmiained for the daring navigators 
Sellout (Ui and Liunaire to demonstrate its importance, by pass- 
ing around it from om* ocean into the otlier, wliieb ])rak(^, it 
will be obsiu'ved, liad not don(‘. He went aslior(‘, however, and, 
leaning over a roek wbleli extemled the 1‘artliol iiito the sea, 
returned to the ship and told tin* (>i’e\v that he had ]M‘eii farther 
south tlian any man living. He aneliorc'd at tin* i^lalld of 
Mocha oil the liihh of Novemher, having eoasted for four w'ei‘ks 
to the northward along tin* South Ameriean shore. ll(j landed 
with ten men, and was attacked hy tin* Indians, wlio took tliem 
for Spaniards, dbvo (tf liis nn'ii w»*re killed, all of tlu*m dis- 
ahled, and lie hini.-elf hadly wnundod with an arrow under the 
right I'Vt*. Not oiH* of tin* a>-ailan^s ^sas hurt. Hrakeinade 
no attrnipt to take ^eng(‘anee for this unpro\ok(‘d atiaek, a> it 
was evident il was begun under the mi>taki‘U iilea tliat they 
Wi'i'e Spaniard'', wln-.'e alroriti(‘S Inid made ev(‘ry nati\e of tlie 
(•onntry tln‘lr ein’inv. He >aileil for Ik'ru on the sann* day. 

Early in Heeeinber he !«*anu‘«l, fr^m an Indian who wa> fouinl 
li'hing in his eanoe, that he had passt'd twenty iiiihs beyond 
till) port of X’alliario, — now \ alparai>o ; atid that in tlii> port lay 
a Spanish >ljip well la h'ii. Hrake sailed t(»r tlii> place, wlieie 
he found tin* shij> riding at am’hor, with ('ight Spaniards and 
llirc*e negroes on ])oard. d'lie>e, taking the new -eonn'rs ior 
triends, '—for the Spaiiiaials had nc‘''or yc*l >e(‘U an (‘neiny in 
tills oe(*an, — welec'm(*d them with drum and trumpet, and 
npeiied a jar of Chili wine in which t(> drink their health. 

1 honnm ^loore, the former captain ot the Christopher pinnace, 
'vajrf the first to board tin* unsuspecting craft. lie laid lustily 
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about him, upon which the principal Spaniard crossed Jiimself 
and jumped overboard. Tlie rest were easily secured under tlio 
hatches. The ])rize was rifled, and one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy jars of Chili wine, sixty thousand pieces of gold, 
and a number of strings of pearls, were taken from her. The 
miserable town, consisting of nine families, who at once fled to 
the interior, was next ransacked. A poor little cliurch was 
robbed of a silver chalice, two cruets, and a cloth with wdiich 
th.e altar was spread. A warehouse was fore(‘d to disgorge its 
store of Chili wine and cedar planks. Thus dl«l Drake, armed 
with the sanction of Elizabeth, Qiu^en of England, j)lunder a 
handful of inoffensive men securely anchored in a peac(‘ful 
roadstead, who saluted tlieir coming with music and w'ith wim*. 
Thus did Drake commit saerileg{‘ in a Christian church, and 
furnish the nmss-room of his ship from the spoils of a Catholic 
altar. Even Soutlny’ admits that, in this affair, Drake deserv('s 
no other name than that of ])irate. Aiid W'c shall se(‘ that he (le- 
served it etiually well throughout his stay upon the coast. 
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»U.\KE’rt EXPLOIT WITH A SLEEPING SPANlARH — HIS ArilTEVEMENTS AT CALLAO 

n\TTLE WITH A TUKASrKE-.HIIlP IHlAKE CIVKSA RECEIPT lull Hi:R CARGO 

INDITES A TUn’lIJNG EPISTLE — IIIS PLAN.S } UR RETI HMNG IIUMK — ERESH 

CAl*n’R E.'' -l‘ERHU: M AT UlV'llI.CU AM> Af \ IM !.('( i— DliAK E. DI^MIS^E.-S 

HIS PILOT E'CEK.DING ('oLI» W K VTll ER— DR \ K E REGVRDEDAS V(;OD RY THE 

CALiroRNIANs - 'J \ILS FOR THE MoLlT’CA.' —VISITS IKRNATE AM) CELERES 

THE PI.I.ICW I PUN A REEF — THE UI-TEItS VOV\<;E — PROTEST OF THE Si'AMSH 
A.MH \«s \ iMiR — H E STYLES DP. VKE Till: M \*‘ rKR-TTI 11 F OF THE INKNoW'N WORLD 
— gCF.EN ELI/.MU.ni UN RO\UD THE PF.I.DW — DUXEE*.- I > K U F )1 1 S FuRTVN K 
— HIS DEATH — IDE VOYVGE oF .D»HN DVVIS To THE NoRTH\Vl.''T. 

A roirrNhJIIT afliM* leaving \’al|iarais<), Drake anelioreil at 
the iiHHUh uf the C^ijuimho. 'rhe watering pJ^vty sent ashore 
liail liarelv time tooseajie from a hotly of live Immlrefl horse anil 
foot. At another place, ealhtl Tarajiaea, the caterers ftnnul a 
Sjianiar'l lying asleep, an<l to«»k from him tliirteen bars of silver 
of tlie \ahie of four tiioHsaml •liieats. Stmthey states, as if it 
weri' a trait of magnanimity, that m» jnH'sonal injury was ofteiaal 
to the sleeping man. 'riu-y next ('aptured caglit lamas, each 
carrying a humlnMl pouihls tif silver. At Ariea they found two 
ships at aiu’hor, a single negro l)t‘ing on hoard ot eaeli : irom 
till' one they took ft»rtv liars tif <il\er. ami from the otia'r two 
Imndreil jars t)f wine. As tin* I'eHi'an was more tlian a inateli for 
tile twt) noLn'oe-', tile latter wisely olh'n'tl no n*sistauoe. Drake 
arrived at (\allao, the povt of Lima, -Lima hring tht' capital oi 
l\‘ru, — hefore it was known that an enemy's ship ha<l entered 
the waters of tlie Paeitie. lie immediately hoarded a hark laden 
with Bilk, which ho consented to leave unmolested on condition 
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that the owner would pilot him into Callao, which he diS. Here 
Drake found seventeen ships, twelve which had sent thei; 
sails ashore, so that they were as helpless as logs. He rifled 
them of their silver, silk, and linen, and then cut their cables 
and let them drift out to sea. Learning that a ricldy-laden 
treasure-ship, named the Cacafuego, liad lately sailed for Paita, 
he at once gave chase, lie stopped a vessel bound for Callao; 
and such was Iiis thirst for gain, that he took from it a small 
silver lamp, tlie only article of value on board. In a ship bound 
to Panama he found forty bars of silver, eighty pounds of gold, 
and a golden crucitix set with large emeralds. Soon after cross- 
ing the line, tlie Cacafuego was discovered ten miles to seaward, 

^70 ^ 

by Drake's ])rotlier dohn. The IVdican's sailing (pialiti(‘s were 
now improved by what Sylva, the j>ilot, calls a “pretty device.” 
Empty jars wore filled with w’ater and luing with r(»pes over tlie 
stern, in order to lighten her bow. The Spatiiard, not dreaming 
of an enemy, made towanls Inn*, wbenaipon Drake gave her 
three broadsides, >hot her mainmast overboard, and woiind(‘<l her 
captain. She then surreiidertMl. Drake took pj>ssc>'>ion. sailed 
with her two day> and ^^\o niglit'- from the coast, and then lav 
to to rifle lier. He took fr<»ni hor an immense (jnantity of pearls 
and preeioiis stnues, eighty pouiid.'' of gold, t went \ t<»ns nf 
silver in ingot -, a large p‘»i-tion nf which lielonged to ih«‘ king, 
and tliirteeii Imixcs of (•oine<l silver, ddie value of this prize 
was not far from one million of dollars. Tlieii. as if fie had 
been (UJgaged in a legal eommereial tran-aetion, Drake asked 
tlie captain for his register of the cargo, and wrote a receipt in 
the margin for the whole amount ! 

Tlie prize, tlms lighienrd of In-r metallic <*argo, was then 
allowed tr> depart. Her captain ree<dved from Drake a lettered 
safe conduct in ea>o Ik? .-honld fall in with the Elizabeth or the 
Mary. This letter is nmiarkahle for its deep ami touching pi<‘D' 
After recomrnemling the despoiled captain to the friendly notice 
of Winter and Thomas, Drake comdudes thus: — “1 commit you 
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all to the tuition of Him that with his blood hath redeemed us, 
and am in good hope that we shall be in no more trouble, but 
that he will help us in adversity; desiring you, for tlie passion 
of Christ, if you fall into any danger, that you will not despair 
of (lod’s mercy, for he will defend you and preserve you from 
all peril, and bring us to our desired haven : to whom be all 
honor, and praise, and glory, forever and ever. Amen. 

'‘Your sorrowful captain, 

“Whose heart is heavy for you, 

“FuAXi'rs Drake.” 

Drake now eonsidere«l liis ol)jeet in tlieso seas as aeconiplished : 
the indigniti(‘ • ofTere(l by tlie Spaiiianls to liis ([ueen and coiiiitrY 
w(‘r(‘ avenged, and tlnar e(»mnH‘ree was W(‘ll-nig]i anniliilated. 
He next examine«l tin* various ])lans of returning lionn^ with his 
booty. lh‘ tle'uglit it impossilde to go laiek ])y the way he had 
come: the wliob^ coast of diili and Ibnni was in alarm, and sliips 
bad nndoubt(‘dly In'en de'^patidied to int('rct‘pt him. Moreover, the 
season (fei* it wa^ now Kebruai-y, ^^as unfa\ oralih* eitluT 

for pa>sing tln‘ Strait or for •l<»ubbng the Cape. He iniglit liav(' 
fdlowed the c<>iir>e nf Magellan, and thus ba\e eircuniiiavigati'd 
the gl()l^<* : blit Tlii-< seemed bui a paltry imitatien t<» bis ilaring 
and inven!i\e tnind. lie c<*neeived tlie idea of dix-nvering a 
Noi tbue-t Pa>sage and returning In Kngland by tlie MiU'tb Polar 
Sea. He therefore >aibMl towards tin* north, making the c'oast of 
Niearagua in tb(‘ middle ef March. lltue b(‘ captured a ,''tnall 
crai‘i ladmi with >arsaparilla. butttu*, and h'*!iey. A neiglihoring 
inland Mipplietl him with \\«»od and ii>h : alligators and monkeys 
also alwunided there, A vt'^^cl fr<un Manilla, which lu' c:iptured 
^^hlle Inu* crc'W wen* asleep. c<»niributcd to his st-»re^ large «pian- 
titics of mu''lin, ( bine.sc porcelain, and sdks. A negro taken 
from this vc'^sid pih»t<‘d him into the haveti «»t ' ( luatuleo, on tlie 
coast of M(‘xico. inhabited by sevcntetui Spaniards and :i few 
negroes. Drak(‘ ransacki d this place, but boasts of no other 
booty than a bushel of .silver coins and a gold chain that Thomas 
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Moon took from the*person of the escaping governor. At Aca- 
pulco he found a few Spaniards engaged in trying and eondemu- 
ing a })arcel of the unhappy natives, lie broke up the court, 
and sent both judges and ])risoners on board his vessel. 



Before leaving Acapulco, Drake put the pilot, Nunoda Sylva, 
whom he had taken at the Cape Verds, on l)oard a sliip in t]M‘ 
harbor, to find his way back to Portugal as best li(‘ coidd. IP* 
then sailed four thousand five liundn‘d miles in various direc- 
tions, till he found himself in a piercingly cohl elimaii*, wlu‘r(‘ llie 
meat froze as >oon as it was removed fnun tin* iin*. 'Fliis was in 
latitude forty-eight north. *So he saihal back again ten degrees 
and aneliored in an cAc^dhuit liarbor on the ( ’alifoi ni.'i cr)a<t. 
This harbor i'^ conMihuaMl by numerous autliorit ii*^ a> the pr(‘.-ent 
Bay of S;in Fr.Jiei-e<>. The natives, who had i)(*(‘n visited }»iil 
once by Europeans, — under tlie J^^r^uglle^e (’abriib), tbirty-s(*ven 
years before, — bad net learned to di-tru^t them, and readily 
entered into relations (if eonmieree aijd amitv with Drakes 
party. hrom the Indian.^ the latter obtainiMl i|nantiti(‘S of an 
herb w'hieb they called and ^^biell wa^ undoubtedly tobacco, 

llic (. alifornians so()n eaTur to regard the >tratiixers as gojls, an<I 
did them religiou> ljoiior*i. The kin:^ re-igned to Drake all titb* 
to thf* surroundiitg e<ninrrv, and offered to become bis .snbj(‘et. 
So he took ])os>ession of tin* crown and dignitv of tin* said t(‘r- 
ritory in the nann; and for tin* U'<e of her uttijesty the (|U(‘en. 
Toe ^Miforn :ans, w<f arc? t(dd, aeeomjiani<*d tbi.s net of surrender 
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with a song and dance of triumph, “because they were not only 
visited of gods, but the great and chief god was now become 
their god, their king and patron, and themselves the only happy 
and blessed people in all the world.” Drake named the country 
New Albion, in honor of Old Albion or England. lie set up 
a monument of the queen’s “right and title to the same, namely, 
a plate nailed u[)on a fair great post, whereon was (mgraved her 
majesty’s nann*, witli the day and year of arrival.” After 
renmining five weeks in the harbor, Drake weiglied anchor, on 
the 28d of July, resolved to abandon any furtlier attempt in 
northern latitude's, and to steer for the Moluccas, after the 
examph' of ^^Jlgelhln. 

On th(‘ l-)tli of October he discovered several islands in latitude 
eight degr(‘es north, and was soon surroumhMl witli canoes laden 
with cocoanuts and fruit. These canoes were hollowe<l out of a, 
single log with wonderful art. and wen' as sniooili as poli.-luMl horn, 
and d(‘(*orated throughout with shells thickly st*t. The ears of 
tiie natives hung down coiisiderahly from the weiglit of the 
iirnaments worn in them. Their nails were long and sliarp, and 
were evidently used as a weapon. Their teeth were lilaek as 
jet, — an elh'ct oiuained Ijv tin* use of the betel-root. Tliose 
pt'opli* were friendly and eomim-reially indinnl. Drake visittal 
other grou])s, when' the judneipal oeeupation of tlie nati\es was 
selling einiiamoii to the Portugue>e. At Ternate, mie of the 
Mohieeas, the king oih-red the >over('ignty of the i>lcs t«» ])rake, 
and si'Tit liim jireseiits of ‘*imj»erf'ct and liquul sugar,*' — 
niolasso, prohaldy, — “ net', ]H)ultry, <dovc>, and meal wliicii lla-y 
callcil sagu, or hrt'ad madt' of tin* tops td’ certain tret'S, tasting in 
the m<»ulh like sour cur<l>, hut iiit'liing 1ikt' >ugar, wlu'naif tiu'y 
niadt* ct'rtain cakes which may he k« pt tlu* spaet' td' ttui yt'ars, 
and yet tht'ii gootl to hv eaten.’’ Prake stayed hero six tlays, 
laid in a large stoek of eloves, and sailetl t)n tlie ‘dth of November. 
At a small inland near Ch'lt'bes, when' ht* st't up his forgo ami 
caused (^lie ship to he carefully repaired, ho and Ids uicn saw 
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sights which they have described in somewhat exaggerated 
terms : — “ tall trees without branches except a tuft at the very 
top, in wliich swarms of fiery worms, ilying in the air, made a 
show as if every twig had been a burning candle ; bats bigger 
than large liens, — a very ugly poultry; cray-fisb, or land-crabs, 
one of which was enough for four men, arid which dug huge 
caves under the roots of trees, or, for want of better refuge, 
would climb treses and hide in the forks of the branches.” This 
spot Avas approjiriately named Crab Island. 

On tin? Ihh of January, loSO^ the ship ran upon a rocky shoal 
and stuck fa^l. ‘ The crew were first summoned to prayers, and 
then ord<‘re<l to lighten the ship. Three? tons of cloves were 
thrown over, eight guns, and a (piantity of meal and pulse. One 
autliority s|iys distinctly that no gold or silviu* was thrown into 
the water, though it Mas the heaviest [>art of the cargo; another 
autliority as>erts the contrary in the lollowing j>a>sagi‘ ; — 
‘•Conceiving that the best May to lighten the ship M'as to ease 
their con>cienc('S, they humbled themselves by fasting, after- 
wards dit|ing on Christ in the sacrament, expecting no other 
than to sup Nvilh him in heaven. Then they cast out of their ship 
six great pieces of ordnance, threw overboard as much M’ealth 
as Would break the heart of a miser to think of it, M'ith much 
sugar and packs of spic(‘s, making a caudle of the sea round 
about." 'fhe ship was at last frt'ed. and ^tartetl again t>n her 
way. Her ailvtuitures from this point ofler no very salient 
features: she stop[)(*<l at Java, the Cape of Co»od Hope, and 
Sierra ljt*on(‘. In the latter place Drake saM‘ ii*oops of ele- 
phants, and oysters fastmiod on to the tM'igs of trees ar.d hang- 
ing doMii into the water in strings. 

Drake arrived at Plymouth after a voyage of two years and 
ten months. Like ^lagellan, he found ho had lost a day in 
his reckoning. He immediately repaired to court, where he was 
graciously received, his treasure, however, being j>laCod in se- 
<iucstratien, to answer such demands as might be made upon it. 
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Drake was denounced in many qupters as a pirate, while in 
others colleetioiis of songs and epigrams were made, celebrating 
him and his sliip in the higliest terms. The Spanish ambassador, 
Bernardino de Mendoza, who called him the Master-Thief of the 
Unknown World, demanded that he should be punished accord- 
ing to the laws of nations. Elizabeth firmly asserted her right 
of navigating the ocean in all parts, and denied that the Pope’s 
grant of a monopoly in the Imlies to the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese was of any binding eftect upon her. Slio yielded, liow- 
ever, so far as to restore, to tlie agent of several of tlie merchants 
whom Drake had desjn)iled, large smns of moiuy. Enough re- 
mained, how(‘ver, to make the expialition a remunerating one 
for the captors. The (pieeu then, in a pompous and sohnnn 
ceremony, gave to the entire afiair an ollicial and govinn- 
mental ratification. She ordered Drake’s ship to be drawn 
up in a little creek near Deptford, to be there* preserved as a 
nionunient of the most memorable voyage the Engli>li bad ever 
yet performed. She went on board ol’ her, ami partook of 
a bampiet there with the commander, who, knei^ling at her 
feet, ro>e up Sir Francis Draki*. The Westminster students 
inscribed a Latin <|Uatrain upon the mainmast, of which the 
following lines are a traii>lat ion : 

“Sir Drakp, wliom w<>il ofi<] kiiow'^, whit’]) t))'in <li'Nt rtnnjtMV'C rofinil. 

And wh'tiii ji'tlfs i,r -aw, — wliifii )i«»rti) :)n«l S'nitli <!•» — 

The .-tar- ab'jvf wili ni ik*’ tin*** krj*;wn. it’ m*-ii Ium*’ -ili-iU weif : 

The J?un ]iirns«;lf cannot t'orirt t hi”; tellow-travclhT.” 


The ship remained at D{*ptford till she tlecayed ami fdl to pieces: 
a chair was made from one of her planks and jiresented to the 
University of Oxford, wiiere it is still to l^e seen. 

Such was the first voyage around the world aceompllshed b\ 
an Englishman. Drake’s success aw’akcncd the spirit and genian 
of navigation in the Knglish people, and may be said to have 

uh sVigbt degree to the naval supremacy ihty 
/'h.v/vA .v/:vy//'>-cY/. //J ui uccon/unce wit A the muuncr o/ 
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times, lie was quite as much a pirate as a navigator, and mingled 
plunder and piety, prayer and pillage, in pretty equal jiro- 
portions, and is to he judged accordingly, he at least made a 
nohle use of the fortune he had ac([uired, in aiding the queen 
in her wars Avith Spain, and in encouraging the construction of 
public works, lie built, Avith his own r(‘sources, an aqueduct 
tAventy mih's in huigth, Avith Avhich to supply Plymouth Avith 
Avater. lie di('d at sea, Avhile commamling an (‘Xpr‘(lition against 
the Spanish A\ (‘st India Islands. He a\ rote no account of his 
adv(‘ntures and discoveries. A volume publi.-liiMl by Xuno da 
Sylva, bis Poi-tugucsi^ julot. Avhos(‘ -tatcmieuN Aseia* confirmeil by 
tlie ofiicers, b.vS served as the basi.s of the various narratives in 
existimce. 

AVe may brielly allud(‘ here to an attempt mad(‘ in loSo, under 
the auspict's of the Knglish t lovernimuit, by John Havis, a sea- 
man <d‘ acknowledged ability, with tAvo shi[>s, — the Sun>hlne and 
Moonshiiu', — to discover the XortliAve^i Pa»ag(‘. Aiu r aA<>vago 
of six Aveeks, he saAV, in north latitude iiO'\ a mounlalnou.- and 
iced/ound pi*omon1nry. It Ava" tin* southAvestern p-cint of t.Ireen- 
land, and lu' gave it tin' name of (bipt^ Hesolaiion. Avbieh it >lill 
retains. He now sailt'<l to the nortlnve.-t, di>covered i'lamP, 
coasts, and harbnrs^ to Avhich he g;ive appropriate appellations, 
H(‘ thus Avas the lir>t to enter the strait Avhieb bear> lii.- name, 
and bey«ind AAhieh Paflin, thirty years later, Avas to di-eu\er the 
vast bay Avhich, in its turn, Ava.> to bear his naiiua l)a\is made 
two subse([uent voyages to these Avaters in search of a pa.-.sigo 
across the continent, but, Avith the exception of tlie di,-eoveiy 
of Davis’ Strait, elTected nothing Avhieh needs to be chronicled 
here. Tliis single discover a', lutAvevmx Avas one ol the utmost 
importance, as it served to stimulate research and to cncvuiragc 
further effort in this direction. More than two centuries were 
nevertheless destined to elapse before suceess was lobe attained. 
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CHAPTER XXVIH. 

roLirv Of qtkkv fmzaijkth— tikim \s r x vknoish --m,s ,,nm votvok— k.t- 

I rOITS I ION 1HK AIKH'W AM> UUAZIMAN rox^TH — TOUT HKMIKK — TOUT 
FAMl.VK J.XirLKS \M 1 II I H K AKAI.rVMXNM — (;vi*jrRK (»K I'AITA — lOlIlIiKKY 
OF A OIintrH—UKFKATKO ACTS nV lUlli; \N OAOK— OAm ilK OF TUF, SANTA 
ANNA— rilK KKlIIiN VoVAOK — (’ WI.MllMl's Ai'fOlNT «)F TFIK KM'KDITlnN - 
TIfK .rAVISff ARMVDA I'llKI’AH ^^IO^^ IN KNOLAND — TMK CONFLITT — TOTVI. 
noiT OP llli: INTi.VriiiLKH — ruoi K.SNION IN COMMKMOUATION OF THK KVKNT. 

Qili.n LiJZAiiLrii ]i;h 1 foiiml it to her rulvantnfpc to (mi- 
courage displays of i.ublie spirit in j,rivatc individuals, and to 
excite the nobles and persons of fortune who were ambitious 
of distinction, as well as the indigent in search of employment, 
to hazard, the one their wealth, the other tlieir lives, in the 
n, ition.il .'■enice. She thus derived benefit from a cla.S8 of pco- 
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pie who had been of little use in any other reign. Many gentle- 
men of rank and position devoted a portion of their means to 
harassing the Spanish at sea, to prosecuting discovery in distant 
quarters, and to planting colonies upon savage coasts. Among 
the most distinguished of these was Thomas Cavendish, of 
Trimley, near Ipswich. 

This gentleman was of an honorable family, and possessed a 
large estate. He equipped, in three ships of the requisite 

burden, — the largest, the Desire, h(‘ing of one hundred and forty 
tons, the lesser, the Content, being of sixty, and tlie least, the 
Hugh Gallant, a bark of f(»rty tons. He j)rovisionod them for 
two years, and mannc<l lliem with one hundred and twenty-three 
officers and men, some of whom had served under Sir Francis 
Drake. Ilis patron, liord Ilunsdon, ju'oeured him a commis- 
sion from Queen Elizabeth, tlius assimilating his vessels to 
those of the navy, and rendering his contenqjlated piracies 
legitimate. Cavendish sailed from Plymoutli on the 21st of 
July, directing his course to tlu* and touehing nj)on the 

coasts of Guinea and Sierra Leone. Hi re the crew destroyed a 
negro towui, in revenge for the death of one of their men, whom 
the inliahitants had killed with a ptfisoned arrow'. Their course 
across the Atlantic to the Drazilian shore offiers no reinarkahle 
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features. They erected their forge upon an island, whore they 
healed their sick and built a pinnace. Anchoring in a harbor 

on the Patagonian coast, Cavendish named it Port Desire, after 
19 
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Ill's flag-ship, — a name which it still retains. lie seems to have 
considered the savages to be giants, and asserts that he saw 
footprints eighteen inches long. He entered the Strait at the 
commencement of January, and soon discovered a mise- 

rable and forlorn settlement of Spaniards. These numbered 
twenty-three men, being all that remained of four hundred who 
had been left there three years before, by Sarmiento, to colonize 
the Strait. They had lived in destitution for the last eighteen 
months, being able to procure no other food than a scjinty sup- 
ply of shell-fish, except when they surprised a thirsty deer or 
seized an unsuspecting swan. Tliey had built a fortress, in 
order to exclude all other nations but their own from the passage 
of the Strait, but had been compelled to haive it, owing to the 
intoleralile stench proceeding from the carcasses of their iin- 
happy companions who died of want or disease. Cavendish 
took tlio survivors on board, and name<l the spot upon which 
the fortress was i)uilt Port Famine. 



PORT FAMINE. 


Cavendish entered the Pacific late in F(d)ruary, after a tem- 
pestuous pas.sagc from the Atlanti(! niile. liunding ujion the* 
Chilian coa:-t, in the country of the Araucanians, he received 
a warm reception from the natives, who mi.stook his men lor 
Spaniards, by whom the territory liad been re[)eatedly invaded 
in search of gold. lie afterwards undeceived them, and found 
them willing to satisfy his ivants when convinced that they did 
not belong to that avaricious ami cruel people. In another 
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place, inhabited by a Spanish colony, he fought a pitched battle 
with two hundred horsemen, driving those who were not slain 
bac.k to the mountains. At another spot farther north, the In- 
dians brought him wood and water on their backs. In May he 
captured two prizes, taking out of them twenty thousand pounds’ 
worth of sugar, molasses, calico, marmalade, and hens, and then 
burning them to the w^ater's edge. lie seized upon the town 
of Paita, which he ransacked and burned, carrying olT a large 
quantity of household goods and twenty-five pounds’ weight of 
pieces-of-eight, or Spanish dollars. Off the island of Puna he 
fell in with a ship of two hundred and fifty tons; but, being dis- 
appointed at linding her empty, he sank her out of sheer spite. 
The inhabitants of Puna were Christians, liaving followed the 
example of their cacicpie, who had married a Spanisli woman and 
had tliereu[)on madi' a profession of her religion. Th(‘y were rich 
and industrious. Cavendish pillag(*d the island, burned the 
cliureli, and carried oil its five bells. Px'ing attacked by the 
Spaniards and natives eombimal, 1 h‘ fought a long and bloody 
battle, after which he ravag(*d the fndds and orchards, burned 
four ships on the stocks, and hd’t tin* to>Mi of three hundred 
h<mH‘s a h(‘ap of rubbish. He took a coasting-shij>. rilled and 
seiitih'd li(U', and compelled her captain to hecomt‘ his jiilot. 
lie continued tliis course of hrigamlnge and piracy all along the 
l^outli Anu’rican and Mexican coasts, destroying towns, pillaging 
custom-houses, and burning vesM^ls. 

Parly in Xovemiu-r, {’avendi>h, who had been t(‘]d by tlie 
pilot lu! ba<l taken that a vt‘ss(d from tlH‘ Philippines was ex- 
peet(‘d, rii-lily hnlen, at Acapulco, lay in wait for her o!f the 
leaidland of California, h^lie wa> discovered on the 4th, hearing 
in for the Cajie. She was the Santa Anna, of seven hundred 
tons, ladonging to tlic King of Spain, and commanded by the 
Admiral of the South Sea. Cavcmdish gave chase, and, after a 
hroadsid(^ and a volley of sinall-arins, hoarded luu-. He w;i» 
tcpulbed, but renewed the action with his guns and musketry. 
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The Spaniard was soon forced to surrender, and her officers, 
going on board the Desire, gave an account of her contents, — 
which they stated at thirty thousand dollars in gold, witli im 
mense quantities of damasks, silks, satins, musk, and provisions. 
This glorious prize was divided by Cavendish, a mutiny being 
very nearly the result: it was, however, prevented by the gene- 
rosity of the commander. The pri.soners were set on shore with 
sufficient means of defence against the Indians; the Santa Anna 
was burned, together with five hundred tons of her goods; and 
Cavendish then set sail for the Ladrone Islands, five thousand 
five hundred miles distant. 

He arrived at Guam, one of the group, in forty-five days, and 
from thence prosecuted his homeward voyag(', tlirough the riii- 
lippine Islands and the Moluccas, to Java. He passed the nioTiths 
of April and May, lohN, in crossing tluv Indian Ocean to tlio 
Cape of Good Hope. He touched at St. Helena (‘arly in June, 
and, when near tlie Azores, in Septem]>er, heard from Fleniisli 
ship the news of tlie total defeat of the grc'at Spanisli Armada. 
He lost nearly all his sails in a storm off Uni^terre, and re- 
placed tiiein l)y sails of silken grass, which he had taken fi-om 
his prizes in the South S(‘a. The voyage of Cavendish was the 
third that liad been p('rfnrmed round th(‘ world, aitd was tin* 
shortest of tln^ three, — h<*ing accomplished in eight months’ less 
^time than that of Drake. 

Cavenflish at oime wrote a letter to Lord Hunsdon, in which 
occurs the following brief relation r»f his achievements: — ‘‘It 
hath j)leased the Almighty to suffer me to enconqiass all the 
whole globe of the world. I navigated along the coasts of 
Chili, Peru, and New Spain, where I made great sjadls. I 
burned and .sank nineteen sail of ships, great and small. All 
the town.s and cities that ever I landed at I burned and spoiled, 
and, had I not been discovered upon the coa.st, I had taken 
a great quantity of treasure. ... All which services, together 
with myself, I humbly prostrate at her majesty's feet, desiring 
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the Almighty long to continue her reign among us ; for at this 
Jay she is the most famous and victorious prince that liveth in 
the world. Thus, humbly desiring pardon for my tediousness, 

I leave your lordship to the tuition of the Almighty.” 

Cavendish spent his immense wealth in equipping vessels for 
a second voyage, which ended disastrously, and in which, after 
being beaten by the Portuguese off the coast of Brazil, he died 
of shame and grief. He ranks as one of the most enterprising, 
diligent, and cautious of the early English navigators, though, 
of course, he must be regarded as an arrant buccaneer. 

From what we have said of the piracies of the English, and 
of their enerf achments upon the domain of tlie Spanish, and 
of the ardent desire of the latter to retain the monopoly of the 
trade with the natives of America and to hold the exclusive 
right to rob and slay them at their })leasiire, tlie reader w’ill be 
prepared for the imposing but bombastic attempt ma»le by Spain 
against England in ir>8<S. IMiilip II. determined to jmt forth his 
strength, and his fleet was named, before it sailed, ''The most 
Fortunate and Invincible Armada.” It was described inofficial 
accounts as consisting of one humln^d and thirty ships, manned 
by eight thousand four hundred and fifty sailors, and carrying 
nineteen thousand soldiers, tw’o thou>and galley-slaves, and two 
thousand six hundred pieces of brass. The vessids were named 
from Romish saints, from the various appellations of the Trinity, 
from animals and fabulous monsters, — the Santa Catilina, the 
Great Griffin, and the Holy (ihost being profanely intermixed. 
In the fleet W'cro one hundred and twenty-four volunteers of 
noble family, and one hundred and eighty almoners, Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, and Jesuits. Instruments of torture were 
placed on board in largo quantities, for the jnirpose of assisting 
in the great work of reconciling England to Romanism. The 
Spaniards and the Pope had resolved that all who should 
defend the queen and withstand the invasion should, with 
all their families* be rooted out, and their places, their honors. 
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their titles, their houses, and their lands, be bestowed upon the 
conquerors. 

Elizabeth and her councillors heard these ominous denuncia- 
tions undismayed, and adequate preparations were made to re- 
ceive the crusaders. London alone furnished ten thousand men, 
and liold ton thousand more in reserve: the whole land-force 
amounted to sixty-five tliousand. The fleet numbered one 
hundred and eighty-one vessels, — fifty more in number than the 
Armada, but hardly half as powerful in tonnage. Eighteen of 
these vessels were volunteers, and but one of tlic one hundred 
and eighty-one was of the burden of eleven hundred tons. 
The Lord lligh-Admiral of England, Charles, Lord Howard of 
Effingham, commanded the fleet, with Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobisher in command of the various divisions. A form of 
prayer was published, and the clergy were enjoined to read it 
on Wednesdays and Fridays in their parish churches. In this, 
Elizabeth was compared to Deborah, preparing to combat the 
pride and might of Sisera-Pidlip. The country awaited the 
arrival of the Spaniards in anxiety, and yet with confidence. 

The Armada sailed from the Tagus late in May. with the 
solemn blessing of the Church, and patronized by every iiifluer) 
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tial saint in the calendar. A storm drove it back with loss, and 
it <lid not sail again till the 12th of July. It was descried off 
Plymouth on the 20th, ‘‘with lofty turrets like castles, in front 
like a hair*mof»n; the wings thereof spreading out about tlie 
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length of seven miles, sailing very slowly, though with full sails, 
the witids being as it were weary with wafting them, and the 
ocean groaning under their weight/* The English suffered them 
to pass Plymouth, that they might attack them in the rear. 
They commenced the fight the next day, with only forty ships. 
The Sp aniards, during this preliminary action, found their ships 
“very useful to defend, hut not to offend, and better fitted to 
stand than to move.” Drake, with his usual luck, ca[)tured a 
galleon in wliich he found fifty-five thousand ducats in gold. 
Tliis sum was divided among liis crew. Skirmishing and do- 
taclied fights continued for several days, tljc S[)anish ships being 
found, tVoni th<‘ir height and thickness, inaccessible by ])oarding 
or ball. They were compare<l to castles pitched into the sea. 
The lord-admiral was conse(|uently instructed to convert eight 
of his h'ast efiicient vessels into fire-ships. The order arrived 
as the enemy’s lletT anchored oft* Calais, and thirty hours after- 
wards the (Mght ships selected were discharged of all that was 
worth removal and filled with combustibles. Their guns w’ere 
heavily loadetl, and their sides smeared with rosin and wild-fire. 
At midnight tiny were sent, with wind and tide, into the heart 
of the invincilde Anmnla. A terrible panic seized the afl'righted 
crews: lamnunhering the fire-ships which had been used hut lately 
in the Scheldt, tiny shouted, in agony, “The fire of Antwerp! 
The fire of Antwerp!’* Si>me cut their cables, others slipped 
their hawsiu’s, and all put to sea, ‘‘happiest they who could first 
be gom*, though few could tell what course to take.’* Some wore 
wreck(‘(l on tli(‘ sliallows of Flanders; some gained the ocean ; 
while the remainder were attaeke<l and terribly liaiulled by 
Drake. The <lise<)mfit(‘d Spaniards resolved to return to Spain 
by a northern circuit aroiiml England and Scotland. The 
Englisli pursued, but the exhausted state of their powder-maga- 
zines prevented another engagement. The luckless Armada 
never returned to Spain. A terrific storm drove the vessels 
upon tlie Irish coast and upon the inhospitable rocks of-tho 
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Orkneys. Thirty of them were stranded near Connaught: two 
had been cast away upon the shores of Norway. In all, eighty- 
one ships were lost, and but fifty-three reached home. Out 
of thirty thousand soldiers embarked, fourteen thousand were 
missing. Philip received the calamity as a dispensation of 
Providence, and ordered thanks to be given to God that the 
disaster was no greater. 

A day of thanksgiving was proclaimed in England, inasmuch 
as ‘4lie hoar had put back that sought to lay her vineyard 
waste.” Some time afterwards, the queen repaired in public 
procession to St. Paul’s. The streets were hung with blue cloth; 
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lliT? royal chariot was a throne witli four j)illars ami a canopy 
overhead, drawn by wiiite horses. Elizabeth kmdt at the 
altar and audil)ly acknowledged the Almiglity as her dtdiverer 
from the rage of the enemy. The people were exhorted to 
render shanks to the Most High, whose elements — fire, wind, and 
storm — had wrought more destruction to the foe than the valor 
of their navy or the strength of their wooden walls. 
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(’IIAPTKR XXIX. 

THE FITTION OF ¥.1 — MWOV — OF.SOUl PTION OK 1T> FVBLED SPLEN- 

l»OKS — ATTEMPTS <lF THE SPAMAUDS TO OISPOVEH IT— SIR \V\1,TKR RALEK^H — 
HIS VOYAOK TU OI’IANN — IMS APPOl'NT OF THE ORINOCO — HIS DESplUP- 
TION OF THE SCENERY — HIS RErCHN — HIS SECOND VOY VO I -EXPEDITION TO 
NEWFOUNDLAND — HIS DEATH — MODERN INTERPRETATION OF THE I.EOEND OF 
KL DORADO. 

Thk mines of tiio precious metals which the Spaniards had 
iliscovetTil in lV‘ni, tlic wealth whicli they annually brought 
home in treasure-ships to the mother-country, together with the 
t^xaggerated accounts given by Spanish authors rospoeting the 
t>plendor and the civilization of the empire of the Incas, had 
ttow begun to excite the cupidity and inflame the imagination of 
every other people in Europe, It was known that, at the time 
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of the conquest of Peru by Pizarro, a large number of the natives 
escaped into the interior; and rumor added that one of the sons 
of the reigning Inca had withdrawn across the continent to a 
region situated between the Amazon and the Orinoco and ealh'd 
by the general name of Guiana. Here he had founded, it was 
added, an empire more splendid than that of Peru: its capital 
city, Manoa, only one European had seen. This was a Spaniard, 
a marine on board a man-of-war, who, according to the legend, 
had allowed a powder-magazine to explode and was condemned 
todeath for his carelessness. This penalty was commuted, how- 
ever, and he was placed in a boat at the ir.outh of the Orinoco, 
with orders to penetrate into the interior. lie stayed seven 
months at Manoa, and then escaped to Porto Rico. He gave 
the following account of the city and kingdom, the Matter being 
called, he said, El Dorado, or The Gilded : 

The columns of the emperor’s palace were of porphyry and 
alabaster, the galleries of ebony and cedar, and golden steps 
led to a throne of ivory. The palace, which was built of white 
marble, stood upon an island in a lake or inland sea. Two 
towers guarded tlie entrance : between them was a pillar twenty- 
five feet in height, upon which was a huge silver moon. Beyond 
was a quadrangle planted with trees, and wati'red by a silver 
fountain which spouted through four golden pipes. The gate 
of the palace was of copper. Within, four lamps burned day 
and night before an altar of silver upon which was a burnished 
golden sun. Thr(‘C thousand worknuui were employed in the 
Street of the Silversmiths. 

The name of El Dorado, as applied to tlie kingdom of which 
Manoa was the metrop<dis, may refer to its wealth and splendor, 
or it may be derived from a habit attributed by some to the 
emperor, b}" others to the liigh-priests, and even to the inliabit- 
auts generally when in a state of intoxication. This custom 
was to cause themselves to be sinointed with a precious and 
fragrant gum, after which gold-dust was blown upon them 
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through tubes, till they were completely incrusted with gold. 
This attire was naturally considered sumptuous, and, in connec- 
tion with the abundance of precious metals afforded by the 
country, may have given rise to the title of El Dorado. Tlie 
legend, in either case, is a worthy companion to Ponce de Leon’s 
Fountain of Youth. 

No geographical fiction ever caused such an expenditure of 
blood and treasure as this. The Spaniards alone lost, in their 
attempts to discover the city of Manoa, more lives and money 
than in effecting any of their permanent conquests. New ad- 
venturers were always ready to start, upon the discomfiture or 
destructirn of those who had gone before; and no disappoint- 
ment suffered by the latter could daunt the hopes of those who 
believed the discovery reserved for them. The Spanish priests 
rcijarded the mania as a device of the Evil One to lure mankind 
to perdition. 

The greater portion of these persons were adventurers, 
soldiers of fortune, and Quixotic knights-errant. The most 
d!stin<xuishcd of the converts to a belief in tlie existence of an 
El Dtuaido, however, it would be unjust to class among them. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, an Englishman of the highest talent and 
character, after having enjoyed the favor of Queen Elizabeth 
for twenty years, lost it i>y an intrigue with a lady of the 
palace. Though ho repaired the injury by marrying the lady, 
he found he could not expect to be restored to grace excejit by 
performing Si)me exph)it which slioidd adil mov lustre to liis 
name. He had long been filletl with admiration at the courage 
and perseverance exliihite<l l>v tlie Spaniards in the pursuit of 
their romantic and brilliant chimera. As he himselt firmly hc- 
lieved it to be a realitv, he dettuaninod to make an attempt him- 
self. A part of liis design was to colonize (luiana, and thus to 
extend the spliere of the industrial and commercial arts of 
England. lie was familiar with the sea, as he had already 
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sent out several expeditions for the colonization of Virginia in 
America. 

He sailed from Plymouth in February, 1595, with five vessels 
and a hundred soldiers. In order to reach the capital city of 
Guiana, it was necessary to ascend the Orinoco, the navigation 
of which was completely unknown to the English. As the ships 
drew too much water, a hundred men embarked with Raleigh in 
boats and proceeded up the stream. In these they remained 
for a month, exposed to all the extremes of a tropical climate, 
— sometimes to the heats of a burning sun, and again to violent 
and torrential rains. Raleigh's account of their progress 
through the labyrinth of islands and channels at the river’s 
mouths, of their precarious supplies of food and water, the ap- 
pearance of the country and the manners of the natives, and, 
finally, of their entrance into the grand bed of the suj)erb Ori- 
noco, has been admired for its descriptive beauty as well as ridi- 
culed, for its extravagant credulity. Indeed, it is doui)te<l by 
many whether Raleigh really believed the stories which he put 
in circulation. We quote a passage: 

‘‘Those who are desirous t(j discover and to see many nations,” 
he writes, “ may be satisfied within this river; which bringeth 
forth so many arms and branches leading to several countries 
and provinces, above two thousand mih‘S east and west, and of 
these the" most either rich in gold, or in other merchandises. 
The common 'soldier shall heia? fight for gold, and pay himself, 
instead of pence, with plates of gold half a foot broail, whert‘as 
he breaketh his bones in other wars for provant and penury. 
Those commanders and chieftains who shoot at honor and abun- 
dance shall find liere irmr** rich and beautiful cities, more tem- 
ples adorned with golden images, more sepulchres filled with trea- 
sure, than eitlier .Cortez found in Mexico or Pizarro in Peru ; and 
the shining glory of this conquest will eclipse all those so-far- 
extended beams of the Spanish nation. There is no country 
which yieldeth more pleasure to the inhabitants, for those com- 
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mon delights of hunting, hawking, fishing, fowling, and the rest, 
than Guiana does. I am resolved that, both for health, good 
air, pleasure, and riches, it cannot be equalled by any region 
in the £ast or West. To conclude : Guiana is a country that 
hath yet her maidenhead, never sacked, turned, nor wrought. 
The face of the earth hath not been torn, nor the virtue and salt 
of the soil spent ; the graves have not been opened for gold, 
the mines not broken with sledges, nor the images pulled down 
out of their temples. It hath never been entered by any army 
of strength, nor conquered by any Christian prince. . . . 

I trust that lie who is Lord of lords will put it into her heart 
who is Lady of ladies to possess it. If not, I will judge those 
most worthy to be kings thereof that by her grace and leave 
will undertake it of themselves.*' 

Raleigh ascended the stream nearly two hundred miles, when 
the rapid and terrific rise of its waters compelled him to re- 
turn. He took formal j)ossessiou of the country, and made the 
caciques sw’car allegiance to Queen Elizabeth. He returned to 
England during the summer, having been but five months ab- 
sent. It was then that he published the narrative from which 
W'e have quoted. 

Ilis re^t«n*ation to favor precluded any further j)roseeution of 
his designs on Guiana durin;: the rei^rn of Elizabeth. He was 
imprisoned for thirteen years during llie reign of James, her 
successor, for tlie crime of high-treason and suj)pose(l participa- 
tion in the jdot to place l^ady Arabella Stuart on ilie throne. 
In 1G17, he e(juipped a licet of thirteen vessels in whivdi to j)ro‘ 
cecd to Guiana for the purpose of again seeking El Dorado. 
The fleet arrived in safety, but Raleigh was too unwell to aseamd 
the Orinoco in person. Captain Kcyniis led the exploring 
party, and, upon being compelled to return to the ship without 
success, and with the news of the death in battle of Sir Walter’s 
eldest son, committed suicide. Raleigh sailed to Newfoundland 
to victual and refit ; but a mutiny of the crews forced him to rc- 
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turn to England, where he was beheaded for the crime already 
punished by thirteen years* confinement. 

Modern historians and travellers, and men of judgment and 
intelligence who have inhabited the regions at the mouth of the 
Orinoco, have not hesitated to avow their opinion that the story 
of El Dorado is not without some sort of foundation in fact. 
Humboldt accounts for it geologically, and holds the ardent 
imagination of the Indians to be answerable for the fable. He 
conjectures that there may be islands and rocks of micaslate 
and talc in and around Lake Parirna, which, reflecting from their 
surfaces and angles the glowing rays of tlie sun, may have been 
transformed by the extravagant fancy of the natives into the 
gorgeous temples and palaces of a gihled metropolis. He at- 
tempted to penetrate to the spot, but was prevented by a tribe 
of Indian dwarfs. No European has ever yet visited this cele- 
brated locality: its great distance from the sea, tlie trackless 
forests, the wild beasts and barbarian inhabitants, have repelled 
both the conqueror and the explorer, so that it is not known 
to this day what degree or what kind of authority exists for the 
extraordinary story in question. But, inasmuch as Cortez 
passed within ten miles of the wonderful city of Copan without 
hearing of it, the supposition that tlierc may be aboriginal cities 
in the unexplored regions of South America, affording, perhaps, 
basis sufficient for the tale of El Dorado without its exaggera- 
tions, is neither impossible nor improbable. The magnificent 
ruins lately discovered in Yucatan, where they were not ex- 
pected, seem to argue the existence of others in regions wheie 
positive and persistent tradition has located them. 




OllAlTHU XXX. 

DI8COVKRY OF TUF S()L<>Mv)N tSLANOS BY MKN1)\NA — HE SEEKS FOR THEM 
AGAIN THIRTY YEARS L \TI R— grillOS—TIlE MMlyl'ESAS ISLANDS— THE WOMEN 
GOMPARI'.I) WITH THOSE i)F LIM V — STHANtJE ERl'I TS — CONVERSIONS TO CHRIS- 
TIAN ITY— AH IMOl’S VOYA(iK— SVNTA cur/— MENDANA EXCHANGES NAMES W ITH 
MALOE^:— HOSTILITIES — WAR, AND ITS UESCL’IS — DEATH OF MENDANA — QCIROS 
IXINDUCTS THE SHITS TO MANILLA. 

Tiik progress of (liseov(‘ry now roealls iis to Spain. About 
the year 1^(57, one Alvaro Meiulana cle Noyra, who had thus 
far lived in eoinplete obscurity, followeil his uncle Don Pedro de 
Castro to Lima, in l\'ru, where he had been appointed governor. 
Mendaua, divsdaining commerce, and fooling little inclination to 
lead a monotonous life on sliore, after the taste ho had liad during 
the passage of a roving existence upon the w’atcr, resolvo<l to 

undertake the discovery of new lands in the name of the King 
20 ' * 305 
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of Spain. His uncle encouraged him in his design and furnished 
him with the necessary funds. Mendana set sail from Callao 
on the 11th of January, 1568. He proceeded fourteen hundred 
and fifty leagues to the west, and discovered a group of islands 
in about 10® south latitude. One*of them, to which he gave the 
name of Isabella, is distinguished as having been the scene of 
the first celebration of a Catholic mass in the Pacific Ocean^- 
He sailed round another of the group, St. Christopher, and, 
after several disastrous encounters with the natives, returned to 
Callao. This voyage, the most important undertaken by the 
Spanish since the discovery of America, gave rise to multitudes 
of fables, with which the historians and chroniclers of Spain 
filled the minds of the people during the century which followed. 
The islands discovered by Mendana were represented as enor- 
mously rich in gold and the precious metals. The name of 
Solomon was given to the group, — a name which was thought to 
be eminently suited to so luxurious an archipelago, having for- 
merly been that of a. luxurious prince. As in those days the 
art of scientific navigation was in its infancy, and as latitude 
and longitude were not fixed with any great degree of precision, 
the position of the Solomon Islands was very loosely marked 
down by Mendana, and the question of their locality became, 
and for a long time remained, one of the most puzzling questions 
in geography. 

Mendana sent home to the Spanish Government brilliant ac- 
counts of his discoveries, and solicited the means of prosecuting 
them still further. War and other engagements prevented the 
ministry from attending to his requests till the year 1595, wlicn 
he obtained the commaml of an expedition having for its object 
the colonization of 8t. tJhristophcr. He sailed from Gallao in 
April with four ships carrying four hundred men: his wife, 
Isabel do Barretos, and three of his brothers-in-law, accompanied 
him. Pedro Fernandez dc Quiros, of whom we shall afterwards 
speak more particularly, was the pilot of the fleet. They 
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stopped at Paita, where they watered and enlisted four hundred 
additional men, and on the 16th of June finally started in quest 
of the long-lost islands. A month afterwards, being in latitude 
11® south, Meiidana discovered, a group of three islands, to 
which he gave a collective name as well as individual names. 
He called them Las Marquesas de Mendof;a, in honor of the 
Marquis of Mendo(;a, a Spaniard of distinction. They are still 
known as the Marquesas Islands. The natives manifested a 
remarkably thievish disposition, and received several rounds of 
grape for pilfering the jars of the watering party who had gone 
ashore. Though the chronicler draws a comparison in speaking 
of the women, he yet skilfully contrives to compliment all parties 
mentioned. He says, Very fine women were seen here. Many 
thought them as beautiful as those of Lima, but whiter and not 
so rosy; and yet there are very beautiful at Lima. They have 
delicate hands, genteel body and waiste, exceeding much in per- 
fection the most perfect of Lima ; and yet there are very beau- 
tiful at Lima. Tlie temperament, health, strength, and corpu- 
lency of these people tell what is the climate they live in: cloaths 
could well he borne with night and day ; the sun did not molest 
much ; there fell some small showers of rain. Our people never 
j>erceived lightning or dew, but great dryness, so that, without 
hanging up, they found dry in the morning the things winch 
were left wet on the ground at night. ’ A singular fruit was 
noticed, which the men eat green, roasted, boiled, and ripe. It 
had ncitlicr stone nor kernel, and the Spaniards called it blanc- 
mange. They likewise admired another fruit ‘Onelosed in 
prickles like chestnuts, and which resembled chestnuts in taste, 
i>iit was much bigger than six chestnuts together.'’ Mcmdana 
ordered a grand mas.s to be said, during which tlie islanders 
remained on their knees with great silence and attention. 

Mendana took possession of the islands in the king s name, 
sowed maize in many spots which he thought favorable to 
its growth. The chaplain taught one of the natives to bless 
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himself and say Jesus Maria. This being done, the shallop 
being refitted, three crosses erected, and wood and water having 
been stored, the squadron set sail again for the still-missing 
archipelago. The soldiers soon became despondent, and the 
crews wore placed upon short allowance. Fourteen hundred 
leagues from liinia they saw a desert island, which they called 
St. Bernardo; and at fifteen hundred and tliirty-fivc leagues’ 
distance they named an island the Solitary, ‘‘as it was alone.’,’ 
Thus they continued their course, “many people giving their 
sentiments, and saying they knew not wliither they were going 
nor what they were coming to, and other such tilings, whiidi could 
not fail of giving pain.*’ At last, when eightemi hundred leagues 
from luma, they fell in with a large island, one hundred miles 
in circuit, wliicli Mendana named Santa (h*nz — since called 
Egmont Island by Carteret. Here was a volcano, “of a very 
fine-shaped hill, from the top whereof issiios much fire, and 
whlcli often makes a groat thundering inside.” Fifty small 
boats rigged with sails came out to the ship. The men were 
black, witli woolly liair, dyed white, red, and blue. Their teeth 
were tinged red, and their faces and bodies marked witli streaks. 
Their arms wm’O hound round with bracelets of black rattan, 
while their necks were decorated with strings of beads and 
fishes’ teeth. Mendana at once took tlieni for llui people he 
sought. He spoke to them in the language he had learn(‘<i 
upon his first voy.agc ; but they neither understood him, nor he 
them. Witliout provocation, they discharged a shower of arrows 
at the ship, whicli lo<lged in the sails and the rigging, — without, 
however, doing any mischief. The soldiers fired in return, kill- 
ing one and wounding many more. 

Friendly relations were soon restored, and a savage, a{)- 
parently of higli rank, visited the admiral in his ship. He wjis 
lean and gray-headed, and his skin was of the ‘‘color of wheat. 
He impiirei^ who was the chief of the new-comers. The ad- 
miral received him with cordiality, and gave him to understand 
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the most solemn acts of friendship with certain tribes of the 
Pacific Islanders^ — being effected between a European and a 
savage. The natives soon learned to shake hands, to embrace, 
to say ‘^friend,” to shave with razors, and to pare their nails 
with scissors. This state of amity did not last long, however, 
and a trivial oircumstauco caused suspicion, and finally hostility. 
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J he savages coninu‘iic«Ml with arrows, and the Spaniards re 
tall^ted with fire and sword. In the evening, Malopd came to 
the shore, and, in a loud voice, called the admiral by the name 
of Malop(^, and, smiting his breast, declared himself to be Men- 
dana. He said the attack bad been begun by another tribe, 
not his, and proposed they should all sally forth against them. 
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To this Meridana did not accede, but, landing his men, pro- 
ceeded to found a colony. 

At this point the details furnished by the several chroniclers 
of the expedition become vague and unsatisfactory. It appears 
that Malopd was killed in a skirmish; that the natives were not 
content with merely lamenting his death, but withheld all supplies 
from the Spaniards ; that Mendana caused two mutineers to be 
beheaded and another to be hung. A Avar of extermination 
now commenced, and a state of sedition, misery, and want 
ensued, Avhich brought Mendana rapidly to the grave. He 
died of disappointment and regret, in October, 1595. Ilis suc- 
cessor, being wounded, died in N()vein])er. The crew, worn out 
with fatigue and sickness, and being reduced to such an extent 
that twenty resolute Indians could have destroyed them, re- 
solved to suspend the enterprise and re-embark. They took in 
wood and Avater, and sailed on the 7th of November. Quiros 
maintained discipline aim mg a mutinous crcAv, and, after almost 
superhuman efforts navigate his crazy ships upon an unknoAvn 
sea, arrived Avith the remains of the expedition at Manilla. 
From thence (.^hiiros — Avhose adventures and discoveries Ave 
shall soon have occasion to narrate — returned to Acapulco, in 
Mexico, and thence* to Lima, Avhere he jietitioned the viceroy for 
the means of continuing the researclies of Mendana. As ho 
die eot set sail till ldO(>, we must first attend to the various 
euterp/iscs undertaken in the interval. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

ATTEMPT, S OF THE OfTPH To lUSCOVr.R- A NOUTIIKAST I’ASSAO.E — VOYAOE 01^ 
WILHELM BAllENTZ — AUHIVAL AT NOVA ZEMHLA — WlNTKll gr.VKTEHS — BllILl>' 
I.VG A HOL'SE — KT(inTS WITH BLAUS — THE SIN IH.SAPI'EVUS — THE CLOCK’ 
STOPS, AM) THE DEER FREEZES — THE HOPSE IS .SNOWED CP— THE HOT-ACHB 
— FOX-TRAPS — TWELFTH NIOUr — KETIUN oF Till’. M'S^-THE SHIPS PROVE 
VNSEAWORTIIY — PREP \U VTloNS I'O DEPART IN THE Bo \TS — DEATH OF 
B\UENTZ — ARUIVVL AT AM.srEllDAM — UESPITS OF THE VOVAOE. 

In the year ir)14, tlio Dutch resolved to seek a northeast 
passage by wat( r to tlie Indies, across the Polar regions of 
Europe. Their first two attempts were attended witli so little 
success that the Statcs-Dcneral abandoned the undertaking, 
contenting themselves with promising a reward to the navigator 
who should find a practicable route. In loiUj, the city of 
Amsterdam took up the matter -wdiere the Government had left 
it, and crjuipped two ves.si ls, the chief command of which was 
given to Wilhelm Barentz. He started on tlic 10th of May, 
and passed the islands of Shetland and Feroii on the 22d. Not 
long after, the fleet saw with wonder one of the phenomena 
peculiar to the Arctic regions, — three mock suns, with circular 
rainbows connecting them by a luminous halo. On the 9th of 

June, they discovered two islands, to which they gave the names 
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of Bear and Walrus Islands. They kept on, to the usual Arctic 
accompaniment of icebergs, seals, aurorae boreales, whales, and 
white bears, till they came to a land which they named Spitz- 
jergen, or Land of Sharp-peaked Mountains. 

On the 17th of July, they arrived at Nova Zembla, — dis- 
covered in 1553 by Willoughby, — and here the two ships were 
accidentally separated. In August, the vessel of Barentz was 
embayed in drifting ice, and no efforts could release her from 
her dangerous position. Winter was coming on, and the crew, 
despairing of saving the ship, which was now groaning and 
heaving under the pressure of the ice, resolved to build a house 
upon the land, ‘Svith which to defend themselves from the colde* 
and wihh' ])easts.'’ They were fortunate enough to find a large 
(jiiantity of drift-wood, which had evidently floated from a dis- 
tance, as the icy soil around them yielded neitlicr tree nor herb. 
The work began and continued in the midst of constant fights 
with bears and the arduous labor of dragging stores from the 
ship upon hand-sleds. Tlie cold was so extreme that their skin 
peeled ofl' upon touching any irrui utensil. Snow storms in- 
lerruptcd the progr(‘Ss of the house, for wliich tbey were soon 
obliged to obtain materials by breaking up the ship. One of 
the men, being pursued by a bear, was only saved by the latter’s 
waiting to contemplate the body of one of his fellow-bears, 
which the sailors had killed and left to freeze still’ in an upright 
position. 

On the 12th of Oetoher, half the crew slept in the house for 
the first time : they suffered greatly froni cold, as they had no 
fire, and because, as the narrative qiiaintly remarks, they were 
somewhat deficient in blankets.” Tlie roof was thatched, by 
the end of October, with sail-cloth and sea-weed. On the 2d 
of November, the sun raiseil hut half his disk above the horizon : 
tlie bears disappeared with the sun, and foxes took their place. 
The clock having stopped, and refusing to proceed, even with 
Increased weights, day could not be distinguished from night, 




Jraw, and the apartment was fillcMl with a blinding smoke,—- 
which the crew were obliged to endure, however, or die of cold, 
fhe surgeon iiiade a bathing-tub from a wine-pipe, in which 
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they bathed four at a time. They were several times snowed 
up, and the house was absolutely buried. Though half a league 
from the sea, they heard the horrible cracking and groaning of 
the ice as the bergs settled down one upon the other, or as the 



huge mountains burst asunder. On one occasion, unable to 
support the cold, they made a fire in their house with coal 
brought from the ship. It was the first moment of comfort 
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they had enjoyed for months. They kept up the genial heat 
until several of the least vigorous of the men were seized with 
dizziness and with the peculiar pains known as the hot-ache. 
Gerard de Veer, the chronicler of the expedition, caught in his 
arms the first man that fell, and revived him by rubbing his face 
with vinegar. He adds, ‘‘We had now learned that to avoid one 
evil we should not rush into a worse one.” 

They set traps all around their cabin, with which they caught 
on an average a fox a day. They eat the flesh, and with the 
skins made caps and mittens. They liad the good fortune to 
kill a bear nine feet long, from which they obtained one hundred 
pounds of lard. This they found useful, not as pomatum, but 
as the means of burning their lamp constantly, day and night, 
as if it were an altar and they the vestal virgins. On the 19th 
of December, tliev congratulated themselves that the Arctic 
night was just one-half expired; “for,” says the narrative, “it 
was a terrii)le thing to be without the light of the sun, aiid <le- 
prived of the most excellent creature of God, which enliveneth 
the entire universe.” On Christmas eve it snowed so violently 
that they could not open the door. The next day there was a 
white frost in the cabin. While seated at the fire and toasting 
their legs, their backs were frozen stiff’. They did not know by 
the feeling tliat they were burning their shoes, and were only 
warned by the odor of the shrivelling leather. Tliey put a strip 
of linen into the air, to see which way the wind was: in an in- 
stant the linen was frozen as hard as a board, and became, of 
course, perfectly useless as a weathercock. Then the men said 
to each other, “How excessively cold it must be out of doors !” 

The 5th of January was Twelfth Night, and the hut was 
buried under the snow. In the midst of their misery, they 
asked the captain’s leave to celebrate the hallowed anniversary. 
With flour and oil they made pancakes, washing them down with 
wine saved from the day before and borrowed in advance from 
the morrow. They elected a king by lot, the master gunner 
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being indicated by chance as the Lord of Nova Zcmbla. On the 
8th, the twilight was observed to be slightly lengthening, and, 
though the cold increased witli the returning sun, they bore it 
with cheerfulness. They noticed a tinge of red in the atmo- 
sphere, which spoke of the revival of nature. Tliey visited the 
ship, and found the ice a foot high in the hold: they hardly 
expected ever to see her float again. Tlie difliculty of obtain- 
ing fuel was now such, that many of the men thought it would 
he easier and shorter to lie down and die than make sucli dread- 
ful efforts' to prolong life. To save wood during the daytime, 
they ])hiycd snow-ball, or ran, or wrestled, to keep up the circu- 
lation. 

On the lJ4th of January, Gerard do Veer declared he had 
seen the edge of the siui : Barentz, wlio did not expect the 
return of the luminary for fourteen days, was incredulous, and 
the cloudy state of the weather during tlie succeeding three 
days prevented the hets which were made upon the subject from 
being settled. On the 27th. they buried one of their number in 
a snow grave seven feet deep, having dug it with some difliculty, 
the diggers being cauistantly obliged to return to the fire. One 
of the men remarking that, oven were the house completely 
blocked up fifteen feet deep, they couhl yet get out by the chim- 
ney, the captain clnnbed up the chimney, and a sailor ran out 
to set' if he succeedeil. lie rushed back, saying he had seen 
the sun. Everybody hastened forth and ‘*saw him, in his entire 
roundness,” just above the liorizon. It was then tleeided that 
de Veer had seen the edg(‘ on the 24th, and they "'all rojoieod 
together, praivsing God loudly for the mercy.” 

Another season of snow now set in, while, at the same time, 
the ice that hound the ship began to break up, so that the 
men feared she would escape and lloat away while they were 
blockaded in the house. They were obliged to make themselves 
ehocs of worn-out fox-skin caps, as the leather was frozen as 
hard as horn. On the night of the (>th of April, a bear as' 
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cended to the roof of the house by means of the embankments 
of snow, and, attacking the chimney with great violence, was 
very near demolishing it. On the 1st of May, they eat their 
last morsel of meat, relying henceforth on what they might 
entrap or kill. 



It was now decided that even if the ship should be disengageil 
she \\ould be unfit to continue the voyage. Tlieir oidy hope 
lay in the shallop and the long-boat, which they endeavored 
to prepare for the sea, in the midst of interruptions from bears, 
who ‘‘were very obstinate to know how Dutchmen tasted.'* 
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As late the 5th of June, it snowed so violently that they 
could onjy work within-doors, where they got ready the sails, 
oars, rudder, &c. On the 12th, they set to work with axes and 
other tools to level a path from the ship to the water, — a distance 
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^»f five hundred paces. On tlie 13th, HaiTiitz wrote a brief 
account of their voyage* and sojourn, placed it in a musket- 
barrel, and attached it to the, fireplace in the house, for the infer- 
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Illation of future navigators. They then dragged, with infinite 
labor, the boats to the water, together with barrels and boxes 
of such stores as their now impoverished sliip could yield. 
Tliey bade adieu to their winter quarters on the 14th, at early 
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Ilis loss was deeply regretted; but their ‘‘grief was assuaged 
by the reflection that none can resist the will of God.** 

The men were often obliged to drag the boats across in- 
tervening fields of ice ; and sometimes, when the wind was 



contrary, they drew tliem up on a floating bank, and, making 
tents of the sails, camped out, ns if on military service. The 
sentinels frequently challenged boars, and, on one occasion, 
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three coraiDg together and one being killed, the surviving two 
devoured their fallen companion. Through dangers and dir 
Acuities then unparalleled in navigation, they struggled hope- 
fully on, descending the western coast of Nova Zembla towards 
the northern shores of Russia and Lapland. , On the 16th of 
August, they met a Russian bark, whicdi furnished them with sucli 
provisions as the captain could spare. On the 20th, they touched 
the coast of Lapland upon the White Sea, where they found 
thirteen Russians living in miserable huts upon the fish whicli 
they cauglit. On the 2d of September, they arrived at Kola, in 
Lapland, where they found three Dutch ships, one of which Avas 
their consort, which had been separated from them ten montlis 
before. Having no further use for their boats, they carried 
them with ceremony to the “Merchants’ House,” or Town-Hall, 
where they dedicated them to the nuunory of their long vovage 
of four hundred leagues over a tract never traversed before, and 
which they had accomplished in open boats. They started at 
once for home, and arrived on the 1st of Ninaunher at Amster- 
dam, twelve in number. The city Avas greatly excited by the 
ncAVs of their return, fur they had long since? been given up for 
dead. The chancellor and the “ambassador of the very illus- 
trious King of Denmark, NorAvav, the Goths and the Vandals” 
Avere at that moment at dinner. The voyagers Avere summoneil 
to narrate tlieir adventures before them, — whicli they did, “c!:nl 
in Avhite fox-skin caps.” 

No voyage had hitherto been so fruitful in incident, peril, 
and displays of persevering courage ami fortitude. Though it 
resulted in no disc<»very except that of the Avestern coast oi 
Nova Zernhhi, it served the useful pur}»osc of <lenionstratiiig 
the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of effecting a northeast 
passage. 




(’IIAPTKII XXX II. 

niK nvr. siiii'm op norTi.i:i» - h \tti.k .\r niK i^i.vnd of itu.w.v — skijald 
i»K wi:kut-- ins.\.sTi:i!'< ]\ thk .•'TH mt or moiki.i.vx — the chew eat 

tNCOOIvKH rool) — IJIK KEKF.T I.S s^rATlKHKJ* TO THE WINDS — ADVEX- 
TI UES OF D». WKEUr — A WlU.n'HKD OIUEDT — UKll'^U.N TO HOLLAND — VoYAHR 
OF OLIVEU VVX Noour -llVUHAUors IM XISUMFST— IllK KMllLF.M OF HOFK 
HKOOMKH A I’MSE OF DF.sp \IF.— FICHT Will! THE I’ATAl'.OM AN .s — \HUEST OF 
THE VlrE'ADMIK \L - lll.i IMMSHMi:NT~-DF>» Hn 1 lO.N (^F A ('Hll.MN HKVE- 
llAOE — OAI’TIKF. oF \ ^*^\NlsH TUKAsrilKMlIF — A PILOT THUOWN OVFR- 
llOAlll) — SHV'FIO.HT OFF MANILLA — UETFUN llOMK, AFTER THE FlU^T Dl TOH 
VOYAOK OF (’lUOl MN WIC ATIOX. 

The Dutch, who had now snecccdcd the Portugiioso in the 
possession and o<nitrol of the East Indies, had, up to the year 
made all their vovanes thither bv tlie Portimuoso route, — 
die Cape of Good Hope, In this year, two ileets fitted out by 

them wore directed to proceed by tlie Strait of Magellan and 
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across the South Sea. The first of these expeditions is known 
as that of the Five Ships of Rotterdam, one of the five, however, 
becoming separated, and %ming a distinct enterprise, under 
Sebald de Weert: the second was the voyage of Oliver Van 
Noort. We shall narrate them in order of time. 

The Five Ships of Rotterdam were equipped at the charge 
of several merchants called the Company of Peter Verhagen. 
The flag-ship, commanded by Jacob Mahu, was named the 
Hope; another, commanded by Sebald de AV'eort, was the Good 
News, or Glad Tidings, or Merry Messenger, — all these names 
being given in the various translations. They sailed from Gorce, 
in Holland, on the ’27th of June, 1508. 

They were off the island of Brava — one of the Cape Yerds, — 
on the 11th of September, and sent bojits ashore with empty 
casks in search of water. Tlie men were accosted by sonic 
Portuguese and negroes, who told them that French and Eng- 
lish ships were accustomed to water there, but always remained 
’indcr sail. vSobald de Weert noticed four or five ruinous huts, 
ind found them full of maize, which he at once proceeiled to 
appropriate, — an act which the Portuguese endeavored to resent ; 
hut the Dutcli flag-sliip silenced their feeble resistance with \m' 
guns. The death of Malm now caused a transb'r of captains, 
hy which Sebald de Weert left the Glad Tidings for the Good 
Faith. The fleet lost thirty men i^y the scurvy during the pa^* 
across the Atlantic. Tliev anchored ofi' tlie Bio <lc la Plata 
early in March, I5t<0, and obscrvcMl the sea to he as red as 
blood. The water was (nxamined, and found he full of small 
worms, whicli jumped about like fleas, and which were supposed 
to have been shaken oil’ by whales in llieir gambols, us the lion 
fihakes dew-drops from his mane. 

On the bth of April, they entered the Strait of Magellan, 
an 1 were compelled to paa.s the Antarctic winter there, — that is, 
till late in August. Gales of wiml followed each other in quick 
succession; and the anchris and cables were so much damaged 
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that the crews were kept in continual labor and anxiety. The 
scarcity of food was such that the people were sent on shore 
every day at low water, frequently in rain, snow, or frost, to 
seek for shell-fish or to gather roots for their subsistence. These 
they devoured in the state in which they were found, having 
no patience to wait to cook them. One hundred and twenty 
men were buried during this disastrous winter. 

On the evening of September the 3d, the whole fleet, including 
a shallop of sixteen tons, named the Postillion, which had been 
put together in tlie Strait, entered the South Sea. A storm 
soon separated them, leaving the Fidelity and Faith as consorts, 
and scattering tli(‘ rest in every direction. The adventures of 
the Fidelity and Faitli, liowever, re([uire that we should follow 
them in their fortunes around the world. ])e Weert found his 
sliip almost unscaworthy, without a master, short of hands, and 
with two pilots (juite too old to he etfieiont. After weathering 
another storm, which nearly seiU the vessels to the hottr>m, both 
captains resolved to return to the Strait and to wait there in 
Home safe hay for a favorable wind. On the 2Tth, they arrived 
at the mouth of the Strait, and were drifted by the current some 
^even leagues inland. 

As the Autaretie summer >Nas now approaching, they were in 
hopes of fair W(‘athcr; yet during the two months of their 
stay they hardly had a day in which to dry their sails. The 
S(‘ainen bt‘gau to murmur, alleging that there wouhl not be 
sufficient biscuit for their return to Holland if they remained 
here longer. Fpon this de Weert went into the bread-room, as 
it* to examine the store, and, on coming out, declared, with a 
cheerful eountmiama*, that there was hiscuit enougli for eight 
month.s, though in realitv there was liarelv enough for four. 
Hn the 3d of December, they sueeeeded in leaving tlio Strait, 
hut, by some mismanagement, anchored a league apart, with a 
point of land botw'oon them which intercepted the view. A gale 
wind forced the Fidelity from her anchors, and she was com- 
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Delled to proceed upon the voyage alone. On her arrival at the 
Moluccas she was attacked and captured by the Portuguese. 

Sebald dc Wecrt was thus left without a consort and almost 
without a crew. When leaving the Strait, and towing the 
only remaining boat astern, the rope broke, and tlie boat went 
adrift and was not again recovered. The next morning they 
saw a boat rowing towards them, which proved to belong to 
another Dutch fleet, under Oliver Van Noort, bound to the 
South Sea and the East Indies. De Weert endeavored to lail 
in company with them ; but the reduced condition of his cre^s• — 
but forty-eight men remaining out of one hundred and ter- — 
rendered it impossible. He finally abandoned all attempts :o 
prosecute the voyage, and, profiting by the west winds, returned 
through the Strait to the Atlantic. He anchored at liie 
Penguin Islands, where a large nuinher of birds were taken and 
salted. Some of the seamen who were on shore diseovercil a 
Patagonian woman among tlie rocks, where she had endcaivored 
to conceal lierself. The chronicle thus s[)eaks of lier: — 
state more deeply calamitous than that to which this woman w’;is 
reduced, the goodness fd* (jod has not ]K‘rmitte(l to l)i‘ the lot 
of many. The ships of Van Noort had >topp<Ml at this island 
about seven weeks befor(‘, wlien* this woman was om* of a nuni(‘- 
rous tri]»e of I’atagonians ; but they were savagidy slaughtenMi 
by Van Noon's men. She was woundtMl at tl>e .'■^anK^ time, l^d 
lived to mourn the destruction of her race, the solitary iidialni- 
arit of a rocky, desolate island. ’ De Weert presentt*d her Avith 
a knife, ]>ut left h('r without any means of ehanging her situa- 
tion, though she made it understood tliat she wished to he trans- 
ported to the continent. 

On the 21st of January, 1600, lie left the Strait by tli(‘ 
eastern entrance, ami Inuit his course homewards. Six montlis 
afterwards he entered the chantiel of Goree, in Holland, having 
lost sixty-nine men during the voyage. The ship had h(‘cn 
absent two years and sixteen days, the greater part of whirii 
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had been misemployed. She had been only twenty-four days 
in the South Sea, and had -spent nine months in the Strait of 
Magellan and the remainder in the passage out and back. The 
Faith was, nevertheless, more fortunate than her companions; for 
she was the only ship of the five which sailed under Jacob Mahu 
which ever reached home again. The Charity was abandoned 
at sea; the Hope was plundered by the Japanese at Bungo; 
the Glad Tidings was taken by the Spaniards at Valparaiso; 
and, as we have said, the Fidelity fell into the hands of the 
Portuguese at the Spice Islands. The Postillinu shallop, which 
had been launched in the Strait, was never heard of after she 
entered the Pav/ific Ocean. 

The plan of the South Sea Expedition under Oliver Van 
iSoort was in all respects similar to that of Mahu and de AVeert, 
and the C([ui[)inent was made at the joint ex})ense of a company 
of merchants. The vesseds fitt(‘d out were tlie Mauritius, whose 
tonimge is not inentioni'd, — in which sailed, as admiral. Van Noort, 
who was a native of Utrecht, and an oxperioiced seaman, — the 
Hendrick Frederick, and two yachts, the wdiole being manned 
by two hundred mid forty-eigdit men. Tiie instriietions to the 
admiral were to sail through Magellan’s Strait to th(‘ South Sea, 
to cruise olf the eo;i.-<t of <diili and Pern, to ero>s ovi-r to the 
Moluccas to trade, and then, returning home, to eomplete the eir- 
cuiunavigation of the glol>e. lit* saihnl on tlie l*>th (d‘ Septem- 
ber, three inunths after the departure of the Five Ships of 
Kotterdani. 

At Priiiee’s Island, near the coast t>f (iuinea. — a station held 
by tlie Portuguese. — A’an Noon’s llag of truce was not respected 
by the garrison, and two Hollanders were kilh'd and sixteen 
^vounded. Van Noort revenged this outrage hy hiirning all the 
sugiir-mills which he dared to approach. He set one of his 
pilots ashore upon Cape Goiu;alves for mutinous praetiees. lie 
itiade the coa^^tof Brazil early in Fehrnary, 1*>1I^*. but it w as de- 
termined in council that, as the Soutliern w inter was so near at 
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iandj they would hibernate at St. Helena. They sailed east- 
w’ard, and spent three months in searching for the island ; but in 
vain. At the end of May, they unexpectedly found themselves 
again upon the coast of Brazil; but the Portuguese opposed 
their landing. On the 18th of June, the council of war se:j- 
tcnced two men, a constable and a gunner, “to be abandoned in 
any strange country where they could hereafter be of service,” 
for mutiny ; and another seaman was sentenced to be fastened, 
by a knife through the hand, to the mast, there to remain till ho 
should release himself by slitting his hand through the middle. 
This barbarous sentence was carried into execution. 

After burning one of the yachts which proved unfit for service, 
the fleet proceeded towards the Strait, and, on the 4th of No- 
vember, anchored off Gape Virgin. Here Van Noort's ship 
lost throe anchor.s, and the admiral wrote to the vice-admiral to 
furnish him one of his. The latter refused, saying that he was 
a.s much master as Van Noort, — a piece of imi^crtincnce which 
the admiral declared ho would punish upon the first convenient 
opportunity. The vessels entered the Strait four times, and 
were as often forced hack by tlie violence of the wind. On tlio 
27th, tliey arrive<l at the two Penguin Islands. It was here 
that the transaction occurred to which we have alluded under 
Sebald Weert. It happened as follows : 

On the smallest of the islands .some natives were seen, ^ ho 
made signs to ilic Dutch not to advance, and threw' them some 
penguins from the cliffs. Seeing that tlic strangers continued 
tj approach, they shot arrows at them, whlcli the Dutch re- 
turned with bullets. The savaws fled for refma' to a cavcoii 

~ n 

where they Inifl secicterl their w'omen and children. Tiie Duteh 
pursued them, and used their fire-arms wdth unrelenting ferocity, 
receiving little or no damage from the feeble missiles of the 
n.atives. The latter continued to fight in defence of their women 
and children with undiinini.shed courage, and not till the 
man of them was killed did the Hollanders obtain an entrance. 
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Within they found a number of wretched mothers who had 
formed barricades of their own bodies to protect their children. 
Of these they killed several and wounded more. Seven weeks 
after, as has been said, Sebald de Weert found the tribe ex- 
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terininatod an<l hut one woman surviving. Six children 
taken hv Van Noort on board of the fleet. One of the hoys 
nfterwaials learned to speak the Dutch language, and from him 
uere obtained several slender items of inforniation respecting 
the tribe to whieb be had belonged, but which were far from 
(H)mpensating for the flagrant act of cruelty which had led to 
the capture of his fellow-exiles and himself. 

The men went ashore near (hipe Froward, and some of them 
ate of an herb which drove them ‘‘raging mad.” During an 
anchorage here, the carpenters built a boat thirty-seven feet 
long in the keel ; the blacksmith set up his forge, while the 
woo<ler8 made charcoal from trees which they felled. A light 
wdud springing up. the vice-admiral, without receiving orders^ 
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fired a gun and got under way, and, though the admiral re- 
mained stationary, continued sailing on and fil ing guns, as if he 
had been comma nder-in-chief. Such, said Van Noort, is the 
effect, upon a vice-admiral, of liaving a larger number of anchors 
than his superior. He caused him to be arrested and to be 
tried upon the charge of exciting mutiny by insubordinate con- 
duct, and allowed him three weeks to prepare his defence. At 
this period the number of deaths in the fleet had amounted to 
ninety-seven persons. 

When the three wrecks expired, the vessels were still in the 
Strait, and the council was assembled on board the admiral’s 
vessel, to hear the defence of the prisoner, which proved insuf- 
ficient for his acquittal, and he was condemned to be set on shore 
and abandoned in the Strait. This sentence was publicly read on 
board the different ships, and, on the ’iGth of January, 1()00, Jacob 
Claesz was carried in a boat to the shore, with a small stock of 
bread and w'ine. He was thus left to shift for himself among 
the wild beasts and still more savage inhabitants. Van Xoort 
ordered a prayer and exhortation to be read in the licet during 
the execution of this terrible verdict. 

Being still at anchor in the Strait in the middle of February, 
the admiral announced liis determination to persevere two months 
longer, and, if it were still impossible to reach the Pacific by 
the west, to turn eastwanl and reach it by the Cape of (lood 
Hope. On the 2Gth, tlie wind having veered, Van Xoort, with 
tw'o ships and a yacht, after a tedious navigation of a year and 
a hah, finally entered the (ireat South Sea. A storm comjxdled 
tlie admiral to cast loose and abandon the lontr-boat which hai' 
been built at Cape F’roward. .and forced the now' vice-admiral to 
part company. Ilis ship was never seen again. During an 
anchorage upon the coast of Chili, one of the sailors whom we 
have already mentioned as sentenced to be abandoned upon any 
coast wliore they could be of service, was sent ashore to open 
negotiations with Uu: natives. If he succeeded a«jd returned in 
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safety, his senience was to be remitted. He was favorably re- 
ceived, and a regular trade was established. The official narra- 
tive of the voyage thus describes the hospitality of the people ; 


y. 



An elderly >voinan brought us an earthen vessel iuli of a drink 
of a sharp taste, <.f which we drank heartily. This drink is made 
of maize and water, and is brewed* in the following manner: old 
women who have lost their teeth chew the mai7.o, which, being 
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thus mixed with their saliva, is put into a tub, and water is added 
to it. They have a superstitious opinion that the older the women 
are who chow the tnaize, by so much will the beverage be the 
better. And witli tins drink the natives get intoxicated and 
celebrate their festivals.” 

Soon after, Van Xoort’s ship gave chase to a Spaniard, which 
it was important to take, lest she might spread the alarm along 
the coast. She proved be the Good Je^sus, and to be stationed 
tliere expressly to give early notice of the arrival of strange 
sails. She was taken, and a prize-master placed on board to 
navigate her. One of the prisoners stated afterwards, that ten 
thousand pounds’ weight of gold had been thrown overboard 
during her flight; and this was corroborated by the pilot, who at 
first denied it, but, upon l)eing put to the torture, confessed. 
Van Xoort now steered for the Philippines, by way of the La- 
drones. On the 30th of June, the pilot of the Good Jesus, 
who ate at the admiral’s table, was taken ill, and accused Van 
Koort of wishing to poison him, ami maintained tlie charge in 
presence of the oflicers. lie was sentenced to be cast head 
foremost into the sea, — the establisiied Dutch mode of punishing 
pirates. “We therefore threw him overboard,” says the Journal, 
“and left him to sink, to the end that he should not ever again 
reproach us with any treachery.” The (Lmd Jesus now lost )u‘r 
j'udder, and, being v<‘ry leaky, was abandon(‘d in mid- 0 (‘(‘an. 

While Van Xoort was thus making his way towards Manilla, 
pn.'parations were making at that place for defencA*. Cavite, 
die port, was fortified; two galh‘ons were oidereil to be armed 
and equipped. The Dutcli sijuadron arrived off tin* entrance of 
the bay on the 24th of .November, and \ an X<iort di‘terniined 
to remain there till February, to intercept all vessels bound in. 
He soon stopped a Japanese vessid, laden with iron and hams. 
He allowed her to proceed, having first purcliased a wooden 
anchor. He remarks in the journal that he saw Japanese 
scimetars which could cut through three men at a blow, and 
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that slaves were kept for the purpose of furnishing the necessary 
proof of their temper to purchasers. He next took a Spanish 
vessel laden with cocoanut wine, and a Chinese junk laden with 
rice. The cargoes were transferred and the vessels sunk. 
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«nd his men at once overpowered the latter by the mere force 
of numbers. The Dutch retreated from the deck, and harassed 
the Spaniards from their close quarters. The colors of the 

Mauritius were struck, upon which the captain of the Concord, 

* 

thinking his superior had surrendered, endeavored to escape, 
being closely pursued by the Spanish vice-admiral. 

The Dutch admiral, however, was not captured yet. The 
Spaniards liaving remained masters of the open deck for six 
hours. Van Noort told his men they must go up and expel the 
enemy, or he would fire the magazine and blow up the ship. 
The Spanish account says that they were at this moment them- 
selves forced to disengage their ship and withdraw their men, as 
the after-part of the Hollander had taken fire. At all events, 
the two vessels were cleared and the engagement renewcMl with 
cannon. Tlie Spanish ve.'^sel took in water so fast that she went 
down not long after. The Dutch rowed about in boats among 
the struggling Spaniards, stabbing and knocking them on tlie 
head. In retaliation fn* this, the officers and crew of the Con- 
cord, wliich was easily taken by the Spanish vice-admiral, were 
conveyed to Manilla and executed as pirates and rebels. In Van 
Noort’s ship only five men were killed, twenty-six being wounded 
more or less severely. lie continued on his way with oihj vessel 
only, touching at Borneo, Java, and Mauritius. At the latter 
place, where he found other vessels at anchor, his men met witli 
very pleasant entertainment, ami on one occasion ten of them 
dined in an inverted tortoise-shell, the first inhabitant having 
withdrawn to furnish the new occupants with both soup and 
sitting-room. 

Van Xoort arrived at Rotterdam on the 2bth of August, IGOl, 
where he was received with the utmost joy, having been absent 
a fortnight short of three years. II is was the first Dutch vessel 
that circumnavigated the globe, and the only one of the nine 
ships that sailed from Ilollaml in lo98 in that design which 
succeeded in fulfilling it. The voyage contributed nothing to 
geography, but, in spite of the instaooes of barbarity with which 
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it abounded, added to the warlike and commercial reputation of 
the country, and therefore met with favor from both Government 
and people. 



A DUTCH IHCn:C in The tiuj. 


WOMAN AND CHILD OF ESPIRITU SANTO. 
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QUIROS’ TIIFORT OF A f-’OrTHFRN CONTfXKNT — m'< AHOrMRSTS AND MFMORf^^!^ 
— HIS FIRST VOy\<;K, — nisCPVKUIKS — KM’ AH NATION — SMilTTAUIA, OR TAHin 
— IiKRORIPTION <tp TMKSK I'iKANDS — MAXK’OI.O — KSI'IIUTI’ SANTO — ITS I’ROm i'- 
TION’S ANI» INHLRITANTS — Lil lHOS lO JORK TUF. KIMJ OF Sl'MN — IllS RK.l.ll F 
IN HIS DISCOV KRY OV \ niNTINF.NT — IIIS MS MTOINTMKNT — RKNKWFl) SOLI- 
CITATIONS — DV.ATIf nr griROH— M'iCnVKRIKS OF TORIlfes — TIIK Ml SroVY 
PANY OF LONOON — HF.NRY llllHON — Ills VoYAfiKS TO SPITZHKHO KN A NO NOV \ 
ZF.MBLA — HIM VOY\f;K TO A,MF.RI(’ C N^TS ANCHOR AT HANDY HOf>K — ASCKM'S 
THE HUDSON RIVKR \S FAU.AS TIIK SH K OF AKIlA\y--HI.S VnYAOE T«l K’KI.ASK 
AND HI:P'*ON’s bay — MHASTROCS WINTKR — MI TINY - III D.>v4)N' HKT ADRIFT- 
HI8 DEATH. 

\Vk have said, in a preceding chnpter, timt l*edn) Fernandez 
de Quires was the pilot of Mendana’s second expedition. T)uring 
the voyage he had reflected deeply upon the probability of the 

existence of a Southern continent: on his return to Peru, lie 
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Asserted it, and devoted the remainder of his life to the prose- 
cution of a plan of discovery. He was the first to bring for- 
ward seientific arguments in support of the theory, — one which, 
by the way, was destined to agitate and interest tlic world for 
two centuries, till its final overthrow by Cook, lie presented 
two memorials to Don Luis de Velasco, tlic viceroy, praying for 
ships, men, and other necessaries, witli which ‘4o plough up the 
waters of the unknown sea, and to seek out llu' undiscovered 
hinds around tlic Antarctic Pole, the centre of lliat liorizon.” 
His arguments were many of tliem profound, and made a deep 
impression up<»n llu' viceroy, wlio repliiM], h()W(‘V( r, iliat Quiros’ 
desires (.‘xccvded the limits of his authority. lie nevertheless 
despatched him with strong .recomimmdations to tlie court of 
Spain. Philip III. gave favorable attiujtion to his projocts, ainl 
ordered that Quiros should go in piu'son np^m an I'xpeditiou 
‘‘among these hidden jirovinees and severe(l rogions. — an expedi- 
tion destin(‘d to win souls to hoavim and kingdom^ to ilie crown 
of Spain.” tjuiros retiirmal to Lima 'Msith tin* newt honorabje 
schedules wliich had ever pas>ed tin* Council of State. “ lie pre- 
sented his pa])ers to the viceroy, ami, forgetting the ol)>tacles and 
discouragements he had met with <biring eh'ven ytairs, entered 
on his new and arduous labors, lli' built three ships, and em- 
barked on the l!0th of December, Dhld, holding his course west 
by south. 

One thou.sand leagues from INuai, lu‘ discovi'red a small island 
which he named Knearnacion: to otlun-s, of little importance and 
uniidiahitcd, he gave the names (»f Santelmo, St. Miguel, and 
Archangel: the timtli he eallod I)ezena. Dn the l<hh ot bebru- 
:iry, IdOti, land seen from tlu' t»'pmast-head, and, to the 

joy of all^ eolnmns of smoke — an unmistakable sign that the 
land was inlml)it(*(l — were pereeived aseending at numerous 
points. A bout advanced to the surf, through which it seemed 
impossible to gain tbc shore. A young man, Francisco Ponce 
by name, stripped off his clothes, saying that, if they should 
21 
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thus turn their faces from the first danger wliich offered, there 
would be no hope of eventual success. He threw himself into 
the sea, and, after a fierce struggle with the receding* waves, 
clambered up a rock to a spot where one hundred Indians were 
awaiting him. They seemed pleased with his resolution, and 
frequently kissed his forehead. Peace was made, and a safe 
anchorage was pointed out. The island thus discovered subse- 
quently became, for many reasons, the most famous in the whole 
Pacific Ocean. Quiros called it Sagittaria; but it is now known 
as Tahiti or Otaheite. We shall have occasion hereafter to 
describe at length this lovely oasis in the desert of the waters. 



The fleet stayed here but two days, and then continuc<l on its 
way. Quiros discovered several islands whicli have not hicn 
seen again from that time to this. To one of them he gave tlio 
name of Isla de la Gentc Ilerinosa, — Island of Handsome People. 
Convinced that the mainland must be near, ho kept on in search 
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of what he called the “mother of so many islands.” At one 
named Taumaco he seized four natives to serve him as guides 
and interpreters, and carried them away. He has been rnucli 
blamed for this act of treachery towards a people who treated 
him with kindness and hospitality. Three of the four jumped 
overboard during the two days following, and escaped to islands 
in the vicinity. The chief of the island where he had taken 
them had informed him that, if he would change his course from 
the wxst to the south, he w ould come to a largo tract, fertile and 
inhabited, named Manicolo. Following this advice, he discovered 
tlie islands of Tucopia and Nuestra Seiiora de la Luz. It is 
doubtful whether either of these has been seen by subsequent 
navigators. On the 2Gtli of April, he made a land which he 
took to be the continent of which he was in search, and to which 
lie gave the name of Tierra Austral del Espiritu Santo. Bou- 
gainville and Cook, who arrived here a century and a half after- 
wards, thought themselves justified, by acquiring tlie certitude 
that it was a group of islands and not a continent, in christening 
them anew', — Bougainville naming them the Grandes Cyclades, 
and Cook the New Hebrides. 

Quiros has left an admiral)le picture of this fertile and de- 
lightful spot. "‘The rivers Jurilan and Salvador,” he says, 
“give no small l)eauty t(» tlieir shores, for they arc full of odori- 
ferous flowers and plants. Pleasant and agreeable groves front 
the sea in every part : we mounted to the tops of mountains and 
I>orceived fertile valleys and rivers winding amongst green mea- 
dows. The wliole is a country whieh, without doubt, has the 
advantage over tluKse of America, ami the best of the European 
will be wt‘11 if it is efpial. It is plenteous of various and delicious 
fruits, potatoes, yaru^?, plantains, oranges, limes, sw’eet basil, nut- 
Rmgs, and ebony, all of which, without the help of sickle, plougli, 
or other artifice, it yields in every season. There are also cattle, 
birds of many kinds and of charming notes, honey-bees, parrots, 
doves, and partridges. The houses wherein the Indians live are 
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thatched and low, and they of a black complexion. There are 
earthquakes, — sign of a mainland.*’ The Spaniards found it 
impossible to make peace with the natives, and the few days 
which they spent there were passed in wrangling and blood- 
shed.. 

The achievements and discoveries of Quiros properly end here. 
His ships were separated, and his own crew disabled by the effects 
of poisonous fish which they had eaten. He called a council of 
his officers, and asked their opinion upon a choice of courses, — 
a prosecution of the voyage to China, or a return to Mexico. 
The latter was decided upon. Quiros arrived at Acapulco nine 
months after his departure from Callao. 

lie soon returned to Spain, Avhere he presented a memorial 
to Philip III. upon the results of his voyage, and the advantage 
of further efforts in the same direction. His grand argument 
in favor of the theory that he had discovered an Austral con- 
tinent Avas draAvn from the statements of Pedro, — the only one 
of the four kidnapped savages of Taumaeu Avho had remained 
on board. A subsequent memorial shows tlie fate Avith Avhich 
all his representations to Philip met : — I, Captain Pedro Fer- 
nandez de Quiros, say that Avith this I have presented to your 
majesty eight memorials touching llie country of Australia In- 
cognita, Avithout to this time any res(diition being taken Avith 
me, nor any reply made me, nor hope given to assure me that 
I shall be despatched, — having noAv been fourteen months in this 
court, and liaving been fourteen years engaged in this cause 
Avithout T)av or anv other advantaixo in view but the success of 
it alone; AvhercAvith, and through infinite contradictions, I have 
gone by land and sea twenty-tAvo thousand leagues, spending all 
my estate and incommoding my j)erson, suffering so many and 
such terrible things that even to myself they appear incredible : 
iind all this has eomc to pass, that this Avork of so much good- 
ness and benevolence shouhl not be abandoned. In Avliose name, 
and all for the love of God, 1 beg your majesty not to neglect 
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these innumerable benefits, which shall last as long as the world 
subsists, and then be eternal/* 

Quiros then enters into a detailed description of the islands 
and the continent he had seen. Their extent, he said, was as 
much as that of Europe, Asia Minor, England, and Ireland. 
Thej had no sucli turbulent neighbors as the Turks or the 
Moors. TIic people were intelligent* and capable of civilization. 
Bread gre w upon the trees. The palm yielded spirits, vinegar, 
honey, whey, and toddy. The green cocoanut served instead 
of artichoke; when ripe, for meat and cream; and, when old, 
for oil, wax, and balsams. The shells furnished cups and bottles. 
The fibres afforded oakum, cordage, and the best slow mateli. 
The leaves furnished sails, matting, and thatch. The garden* 
stuffs of the country wore pumpkins, parsley, ‘Mvith intimation of 
beans.” The flesh was hogs, fowls, capons, partridges, geese, 
turkeys, ringdoves, and goats, ‘Svith intimation of cows and 
buffaloes.” The riclies were silver, pearls, and gold. The 
spices were nutmegs, mace, pepper, and ginger, “ with intimation 
of cinnamon and cloves.” There was ebony, and infinite woods 
for ship-building. At daybreak the harmony of thousatuls of 
birds trembled upon tlie air, — nightingales, blackbirds, larks, gold- 
finches, and swj Hows, — besides the chirping of grassho})pers and 
crickets. Every morning and evening the breeze was laden 
with fragrant scents wafted from orange-flowers and sweet 
basil. This enthusiastic document concludes thus; — “I can 
show this in a company of inatlieinaticians, that this land will 
presently accommodate and sustain two hundred thousand Spa- 
niards. None of our men fell sick fro?n over-work, or sweating, 
or getting wet. Fish and flesh kept sound two or more days. 

I saw neither sandy ground, nor thistles, nor prickly trees, nor 
mangrovy swamps, nor snow on the mountains, nor crocodiles in 
the rivers, nor ants in the dust, nor mosquitos in the night. 

‘‘Acquire, sire, since you can with a little money, which will 
be required but once, — acquire heaven, eternal fame, and that 
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hew world with all its promises. Order the galleons to be 
ready, sire ; for I h^ve many places to go to, and much to pro- 
vide and to do. Let it be observed that in all I shall be found 
very submissive to reason, and will give satisfaction in every 
thing.” 

These stirring appeals were disregarded by the feeble suc- 
cessor of Charles V. ; and Quiros, who, though a Portuguese by 
birth, is often styled the last of the Spanish heroes, died at 
Panama on his way back to Lima. 

We mentioned the dispersion of Quiros’ fleet .after leaving 
Espiritu Santo. We must^ recur for a moment to this incident, 
in order to follow the ship of Luis Vaoz do Torres, the second 
in command. lie proceeded on his voyage to the southwest, 
and saw enough of Espiritu Santo to convince liim that it was 
not a continent. He would have circumnavigated it had the 
season permitted. Standing finally to the northward, he fell in 
with numerous islands rich in pearls and spices, and ‘‘coasted 
for eight hundred leagues along the southern shore of some land 
to him iinknowm.” This can have been no other shore than 
that of Papua or Now (juinea; and it is considered positive that 
he was the first European to see this since famous and remark- 
able island. He found this whole sea to he filled with groups 
of islands jiroducing spices and the usual trojiical fruits. He 
made his way to the Philippines, where he rendered an account 
of his adventures since his separation from Quiros. 

While these distinguished navigators were thus searching the 
regions lying about the equator, another adventurer, equally 
(mterprising, was endeavoring to reach the Polo. Henry Hud- 
son, a seaman renowned for his hardy and daring achievements, 
was ajipointed, in 1607, by the Muscovy Company of London, 
to the command of a vessel intended to penetrate to China by 
the Arctic seas to the north of Europe. His crew consisted 
of ten men and a boy. Ho advanced as far as Greenland, and 
returned by Spitzbergen, — being convinced that the ice formed 
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an insurmountable barrier against farther progress. He again set 
out in 1608, and, keeping more to the eastward, passed to the 
north of Norway, Sweden, and Russia as far as Nova Zembla. 
The ice again stopped him, and he returned, — persuaded that 
the northeastern passage did not exist. The next year he was 
again sent upon the same errand; but, being still unsuccessful, 
lie crossed the Atlantic to America. He coasted along the con- 
tinent as far as Chesapeake Bay, and then returned to the 
north, entering Dehnvarc Bay and arriving in sight of the high- 
lands of Neversink on the 2d of September. This he pronounced 
a “good land to fall in with, and a pleasant land to sec.” The 
next morning he passed Sandy Hook, and came to anchor in 
what is now the Lower Bay of New York. “What an event,” 
says Everett, “in the history of American population, enter- 
prise, commerce, intelligence and power, was the dropping of 
that apehor at Sandy Hook!” 



HUDSON'S VESSEL, THE HALF-MOON, OFF SANDY HOOK. 


“Here he lingered a week,” continues the same author, “in 
friendly intercourse with the natives of New Jersey, while a 
boat s company explored the waters up to Newark Bay. And 
now the great question: — Shall he turn back, or ascend the 
stream? Hudson was of a race not prone to turn back, by sea 
or land. On the 11th of September, he raised the anchor of 
the Half-Moon, and passed through the Narrows, beholding on 
both sides ^as beautiful a land as one could tread on ;* the ship 
floating cautiously and slowly up the noble stream,— the first that 
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ever rested on its bosom. He passed the Palisades, Nature’s 
dark basaltic Malakoff; forced the iron gateway of the High- 
lands; anchored on the 14th near West Point; swept around and 
upwards the following day, by grassy meadows and tangled slopes, 
hereafter to be covered with smiling villages, by elevated banks 
and woody heights, the destined sites of towns and cities, — of 
Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Catskill; on the evening of the If^th 
arrived ‘opposite the mountains which rise from the river’s side,’ 
where he found ‘a very loving people and very old men;’ ami, 
the day following, sailed by the spot hereafter to be honored by 
his own illustribus name. One more day wafts him up between 
Schodac and Castleton; and here he landed and passed a day 
with the natives, greeted with all sorts of barbarous hospitality, 
— the land ‘the finest for cultivation he over set foot on.’ On 
the following morning, with the early flood-tide, the Ilalf-Moon 
ran higher uj), and came to anchor in deep water, near the site 
of the present city of Albany. Happy if he could have closed 
his gallant career on the banks of the stream which so justly 
bears his name, and thus have escaped the sorrowful and mys- 
terious catastrophe which awaited him the next year.” 

He soon after returned to England ; and, not being discouraged, 
nor finding it dlflicult to obtain the means of continuing his 
maritime adventures, he set sail, in 1010, in a vessel of fifty-five 
tons’ burden, manned by twenty-three men and victualled for 
six months. He touched at the Orkneys and anchored at Ice- 
land. Mount Hecla revealed to him the magnificence of a volcano 
in travail, and the Hot Springs obligingly cooked his food. He 
passed Greenland, where the sun set in the north. In the course 
of .June and July, he passed to the northward of Labrador, and 
followed the strait which now bears his name. In spite of ice and 
disturbances among his crow, which at times assumed the cha- 
racter of a mutiny, he pushed on into the great inland sea known 
as Hudson’s Bay. For a long time he did not know that it w'as 
a bay, and naturally w’as led to hope that he w’as on the point 
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of attaining the object of all his efforts, — a passage by the 
northwest to China. The extent of its surface amply justified 
him in these expectations, for it is the largest inland sea in the 
world, with the exception of the Mediterranean. 
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release from ’the ice. A reward was offered to thosp who added 
to the general stock by catching either birds or fish, or animals 
Bcrviceable for food. A house was built ; but the season was so 
far advanced that it could not be rendered fit to dwell in. The 
winter was severe, and the men Iked at first upon partridges, 
then upon swans and teal, and finally upon moss and frogs. 
They assuaged the pain of their frozen limbs by applying to 
them a hot decoction made from buds containing a balsam-like 
substance resembling turpentine. Towards spring, they ob- 
tained furs from the natives, in exchange for hatchets, glass, 
and buttons. 

When the ice broke up, they prepared to return, — the last 
ration of bread being exhausted on the day of their departure. 
A report was circulated among the crew that Hudson had 
concealed a quantity of bread for his own use, and a mutiny, 
fomented by a man named (Ireen, broke out on the 21st of June. 
Hudson was seized and his hands bound. Together with the 
sick, and those whom the frost had deprived of the use of their 
limbs, he was put into the shallop and set adrift. Neither he, 
nor the boat, nor any of its crew, were ever heard of again. 

The wretched mutineers made the best of their way home in 
riie ship they had thus foully obtained. Not one of the ring- 
leaders lived to reach the land. The rest, after suffering the 
most awful extremities of famine, finally gained the shore. 
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W E have said, in a former chapter, that the Dutch succeeded 
the Portuguese in the possession of the East Indies. During 
the struggle between these two powers for supremacy over the 
Spice Islands, the Dutch East India Company resolved to make 
a vigorous effort to reach the Moluccas by the Strait of Ma- 
gellan. They equipped a fleet of six ships, for the purpose of 
exploring a new route. Tlicsc vessels were named the Great 
Sun, the Half-Moon, the Morning Star, the Huntsman, and 
the Sea Mew, and were placed under the command of Joris 
Spilbergeh as admiral, who had already conducted a Dutcli 
fleet to the Indies. He received his commission from their 
Mightinesses the Statcs-General. lie sailed from the Texel 
on the 8th of August, 1G14. 

While upon the South American coast, a mutiny broke out in 
the Sea Mew, and the two ringleaders were condemned to be cast 
into the sea, — a sentence’ ^\!»ich was rigorously executed. They 
entered the Strait of Magellan on the 28th of February, 
but were forced out again by adverse currents. They enteroil 
•again on the 2d of April, and saw men of gigantic stature 
upon the hills, dead bodies wrapped in the skins of penguins, 
and shrubs producing sweet blackberries. The mountains weic 
covered with snow, yet the woods were filled with parrots. 
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Water-cresses, and a tree 'whose bark had a biting taste, induced 
them to give to an inlet the name of Pepper Haven. The natives 
bartered ornaments of mother-of-pearl for knives and wine. The 
vessels entered the South Sea on the Gth of May, and on the 
25th anchored off Mocha Island, half a league from the coast 
of Chili. 



DUTCH VESSEL TRADING AT THE L A D R 0 N E S. 


The natives ^vere deliglitcd to learn that tlie strangers were 
the enemies of the Spaniards their oppressors, and to see that 
their sliips were so large and well armed. The clnef ot the 
island visited the adniiraTs sliip and remained liis guest all 
iiight. A hateliet was the price fixed upon lor two tat sheep ; 
and a hundred were obtained at this rate. The natives would 
luit permit the Dutch to see their women, and at last, when they 
had disposed of all the provisions and live stock they had to 
spare, made signs for them to re-enter their ships and depart, 
>vith which reasonable request Spilbergen at once complied. 

On the 29th, the vessels anchored off the island of Santa 
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Maria, and, though there were Spaniards upon it, negotiations 
were opened. The Dutch officers were invited by a Spaniard 
to dine on shore, and, having accepted and assembled for the 
purpose, were either led to suspect treachery, or were convinced 
that they were strong enougli to help themselves without negotia- 
tion. They summoned soldiers from the ships, burned a number 
of houses, and carried off five hundred sheep. The Spaniard 
who was to have been their host, but who was now their prisoner, 
informed them that the Viceroy of Peru had been for some 
months aware of their approach, and that a strong force was pre- 
pared at Lima to attack them. Spilbergen determined to go in 
search of the Spanish fleet: the gunners were ordered to have 
every thing in readiness for battle, and military regulations were 
promulgated, — every one, from the admiral to the swabs, being 
determined to do or die. One of the orders was that ‘‘durin<r 
the action the decks were to be continually wetted, that accidents 
might not happen from ignited powder.” 

At Conception, the Dutch landed and set fire to a number of 
houses; at A^alparaiso, the Sj)aniards burned one of their own 
vessels, that she miglit not fall into the enemy’s hands. At 
Arica — the seaport to which the l\)tosi silver was brought to be 
shipped to Panama — they took a small ship laden wdth tiasasure. 
On the evening of tlie IGth of July, the Spanish fleet, of eight 
sail, appeared in sight. The Jesu Maria, the flag-ship, had no 
less than four hundred and sixty men, and mounted twenty-four 
guns; and the whole squadron were in the same proportion l)etter 
provided with men than artillery. J)on Ilodrigo do Mendo(;a 
was the commander. He insisted upon an immediate attack by 
night, saying that ‘‘any two of his ships could take all England, and 
much more these hens of Holland, who must be spent and wasted 
by so long a voyage.” About ten at night, the Spanish admiral 
and tlie Dutch admiral closed, — the Jesu Maria and the Great 
Sun. They hailed each other, and some conversation passed 
before a shot was fired. The attack was then commenced by 
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the musketry, seconded by the great guns. The sliips of botli 
fleets came up in succession aind joined battle. The pomp and 
circumstance of war were not neglected, for the braying of the 
cannon was accompanied by the sounding of tambours and 
trumpets. The Spanish San Fraincisco received a broadside 
which the Great Sun could spaire from the Jcsu Maria, and soon 
after went to the- bottom. The Sun sent out one of her boats 
for a rescue; but it was mistaken by the Huntsman for an 
enemy’s boat, and was blown out of the water by a cannon-shot. 
The night becoming very dark, the fleets were gradually sepa- 
rated. Tlie next morning five of the Spanish ships sent word 
to their admiral that they were going to escape if they could. 
The Spanish admiral and vice-admiral were lashed together for 
mutual support, and were, in this condition, attacked by the 
Great Sun and the llalf-Moon. The Spanish seamen several 
times hung out a white flag in token of surrender, which w’as as 
often cut down by their oflicers, who chose rather to die than 
yield, especially as tliey had sworn to the Viceroy of Peru to 
bring him all tlie Hollanders in chains. At nightfall, the Jesu 
Maria cut herself loose and fled from pursuit ; but her leaks and 
damaires were so serious tliat she w^ent to the bottom before 
dawn. This decided tlie victory in favor of the Dutch, who are 
accused of allowing many of the enemy to drown who might 
easily have been saved. 

The victorious fleet sailed directly for Callao ; but the Spanish 
shipping in the port was so well protected by batteries that it 
was not thought prudetit to attack them# Soon after, a vessel 
laden with salt and sugar was captured and the cargo distributed. 
The town of Paita yma plundered and burned. No money or 
treasure is mentioiq^ among the booty. Keeping a sharp 
watch for the fleet j^f Panama, which the Dutch did not care to 
nieet or engage, they proceeded to the north, and, on the 11th 
of October, entered the harbor of Acapulco, in Mexico or New' 
Spain, Negotiations were entered into and a treaty was made, 
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the Dutch <agreeing to release all their prisoners, and the Spanish 
to furnish them with oxen, sheep, poultry, fruit, water, and wood. 
Thus the Spaniards saved their town at a small expense, and 
the Dutch found refreshments which they could have obtained 
in no other way. 

On the 10th of November, they anchored at the mouth of a 
river reported by their prisoners to abound in fish, while its 
banks produced citron and other fruit trees. Boats were sent 
to examine it. The Dutch noticed that the footprints upon the 
shore were the prints of shoes, and not of feet as Nature made 
them. Suspecting, therefore, the presence of Spaniards, they 
did not disembark, but returned to the ship. The next day the 
admiral landed with two hundred men, and was at once attacked 
by a strong body of Spaniards concealed in the woods. The 
latter were repulsed with loss, but Spilbergen withdrew his men 
to the ships, as his ammunition was nearly exhausted. 



THr DUTCH SURPRISED BY THE SPANIARDS 


On the 2d of December, the fleet left the American coast 
and directed their course west by south for the Ladrone Islands. 
The next year — 1016 — was ushered in with distempers that 
proved fatal to many of the seamen. On the 23d of January, 
they came in sight of the Ladrones, where they stopped two days 
to traffic with the natives for flesh, fish, fruit, and fowl. The 
savages were, as usual, treacherous and given to thieving, and 
at times required the chastisement of powder and ball. The 

fleet touched at the Philippines early in February, but the In- 
‘ 23 . 
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dians refused to trade with them, as they were enemies of tb<^ 
Spaniards^ They entered the Straits of Manilla, and anchored 
before the island of Mirabclles, remarkable for two rocks which 
tower to a vast height into the air. The Dutch took several 
barks laden with the tribute of numerous adjacent places to the 
city of Manilla. They gained intelligence of a fleet of twelve 
ships and four galleys, manned by two thousand Spaniards, be- 
sides Indians and Chinese, sent to drive their countrymen from 
the Moluccas and to reduce those islands to the dominion of 
Spain. On this news, thoj^ discharged all their prisoners, and 
made preparations to meet the Manilla fleet and to proceed to- 
the assistance of their friends. They arrived on the 29th of 
March at Ternato, one of the principal islands of the group, 
where the Dutch possessed a trading-station. They were re- 
ceived with joy by their countrymen. 

Spllbcrgcn was now detained nine months in the Molucca and 
neighboring islands, in the service of the East India Company, 
A narrative of liis transactions here would be foreign to the pur- 
pose of this work. lie left the ships in which he had hitherto 
sailed in India, and returned to Holland in the Amsterdam, 
His voyage produced no new discoveries in the South Sea ; but 
the Directors of the Company bestowed upon him the highest 
praise for Ills prudent management and timely energy. Tho 
Company may be said to liavc dated their grandeur from the day 
of his return, both as regards power and wealth, — the first re- 
sulting from his successful circumnavigation of tlic globe, tho 
latter from their conquests in the Moluccas, in which he took a 
prominent part, and of which he brought home the first intelli- 
gence. 

The Dutch East India Company held from the Government 
tho exclusive privilege of trading in the Great South Sea, — all 
private citizens being prohibited from entering those waters by 
the Cape of Good Hope on the cast or the Strait of Magellan 
on the west. This prohibition stimulated ra:Iier than checked 
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the commercial ardor of the country, and it soon became tho 
Bttitly of navigators and merchants to discover some safe means 
oflUluding the law, it being hard, they said, that Government 
sWHHd close up the channels which Nature had left free. Isaac 
Lemaire, a rich trader of Amsterdam, was the first to whom the 
idea occurred of seeking another passage from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific than tho Strait of Magellan. lie imparted his views 
to William Cornclison Sclioutcn, who liad been three times to 
the East Indies in the different capacities of supercargo, pilot, 
and master. lie too was convinced that to tho south of Terra 
del Fuego lay another passage from one ocean to the other. 
(Jould they ^nd this passage, they might legally trespass upon 
the monopoly held by tlic Company. They determined to at- 
tempt the discovery, and Lemaire advanced half the necessary 
funds, Schouteu and his friends furnishing tho other half. Two 
ships were fitted out, tho larger, — tho Concord, — of three hun- 
dred and sixty tons, being manned by sixty-fivo men, and pierced 
for twenty-nine guns of small calibre; the Horn, of one hundred 
and ten tons, carrying eight cannons, four swivels, and twenty- 
two men. Schouten was master and pilot of tho expedition, and 
James Lemaire, tlic son of Isaac, supercargo. Tlio object of 
the voyage was kept a profound secret, the officers and men 
being bound by their articles to go wherever they should be 
required, and, in compensation for this unusual condition, re- 
ceiving a considerable advance upon the ordinary wages. Tho 
little fleet was equipped in the port of Horn, and left the Tcxel 
on the 14th of June, 1015, proceeding towards the coast of 
Africa. 

On the 30th of August, they cast anchor in the roads of 
Sierra Leone, where they drove a brisk trade in lemons, easily 
purchasing a thousand for a handful of worthless glass beads. 
.Fresh water was obtained by holding casks under a bountiful 
cascade, and thus easily were tho materials for lemonade pro- 
cured in this favored spot. They then made directly for tho 
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eoutliwest. While in the middle of the Atlantic, the crew of 
the Concord were startled by her receiving a violent blow upon 
her bottom, although no rock was visible. The color of thi|ea 
around them changed suddenly to red, as if a fountaih^f 
blood had been discharged into it. A large horn, of a substance 
resembling ivory, and solid, not hollow, was subsequently found 
in the ship’s side, having passed through three of her planks 
and entered the wood to the depth of a foot, leaving at least a 
foot more upon the outside. The vessel had evidently been in 
collision with a narwhal or sea-unicorn, and the broken horn and 
the crimsoned water plainly showed which had suffered most 
from the shock. 

Late in October, the ships’ companies were informed of the 
design of the voyage, and readily consented to engage in a 
scheme which promised both distinction and emolument. Early 
in December, they made the coast of Patagonia, some three 
hundred miles to the north of Magellan’s Strait. Here the 
Horn, the smaller of the two vessels, caught fire by accident 
and was destroyed. Her iron-work, guns, and anchors were 
transferred to tlie Concord. On the 24th, the Concord passed 
the Strait of ^Magellan, and was .soon in the latitude where 
Schouten and Lcmairc hoped to make their grand discovery. 
While Terra del Fuego was still in sight upon their right hand, 
they noticed a high, rugged island upon their left, which they 
named Staten Land, or Land of the States. The sliip passed 
between the two, and p^on after rounded the promontory w^hich 
advanced tlio fxrthest into the sea, to whicli, in lionor of the port 
from which the expedition had sailed, Sclioutcn gave the name 
of Cape Horn. lie then launched into the South Sea, being 
the first who passed completely round the South American con- 
tinent. Lemaire claimed the honor of giving his name to tho 
strait which had brought them to the Cape,— one which clearly, 
belonged to Schouten, as the leader and pilot of the expeditioiv» 
The strait is still known by the name of the supercargo, geo- 
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grapbers having consecrated, by silence, this manifest act of 
injustice. 

Altering their course to the northward, they soon recognised 
the mouth of Magellan’s Strait, — which rendered their discovery 
complete. They returned thanks to God for their success, and 



CAPE HORN. 


passed the wine cup three times round the company. Schoutcri 
then made for the island of Juan Fernandez, where ho hoped to 
give rest and refreshment to his sickly and wearied crew. The 
currents and the winds would not permit him to land; and lie was 
compelled to start across the Pacific in a crazy ship and with a 
disabled company. Like Magellan, who traversed this ocean 
without seeing any of the important islands which, just below 
the line, extend from America to Asia, forming, as it WTre, a 
girdle from shore to shore, Schouten discovered but a few in- 
significant rocks and reefs, passing between and at a distance 
from the great archipelagoes which dot the Pacific in this lati 
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tude. At one of these spots Ins men met an enemy more 
numerous and formidable than any tribe of savages. Innutoe- 
rable myriads of flies followed them frpm the shore to the ship^ 
so that they came on board absolutely black with the winged 
and buzzing infliction. Tlic flies enveloped the vessel in a thick 
and melodious cloud, from which the sailors were glad to escape 
with the first favoring breeze. Schouten consulted geographical 
propriety by naming the scene of this adventure Fly Island. 



THE CONCORD AT FLY ISLAND. 


Early in July, IGIG, they arrived at the Moluccas, and went 
ashore upon the island of Gilolo, wlierc they procured poultry, 
tortoises, rice, and sago. They next touched at Ternate, where 
they were kindly entertained by the Dutch authorities. They 
sold their two pinnaces, still upon the deck of the Concord, 
together with what had been saved from the Horn; they 
received in return thirteen hundred and fifty reals. With 
this they purchased a large quantity of rice, a ton of vinegar, 
as much Spanish wine, and three tons of biscuit. They then 
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aailed for Java, and cast anchor in the harbor of Jacatra — now 
Batavia — sixteen months after quitting the Tcxcl, having lost 
but three men upon the voyage. Tlic expedition properly ter- 
minates here; for Jan Petersen Coen, President for the Dutch 
East India Company at Bantam, in Java, confiscated their ship 
o,nd cargo as forfeited for illegally sailing within the boundaries 
of the Company’s charter. He sent Schouten and Lemaire to 
Holland, Iiow’cvcr, that they might i)lead their cause before a 
competent court. Lemaire died on his way home, overcome with 
grief and vexation at the disastrous end of a voyage which had 
been so successful till the seizure of the ship. Schouten made 
several subsequent voyages to the East Indies, and died, in 1025, 
in the island of Madagascar. His name is little known, and his 
memory has almost passed away, although to him clearly belongs 
the cre<lit of improving upon Magellan’s discovery by furnish- 
in^r a safer route to the commerce of the world and substituting: 
the doubling of Cape . Horn for tlic threading of the Strait. 

During this same year, the English made their last attempt 
for nearly two centuries in the Arctic waters of America. 
William Ihifiin, who had accompanied Hudson in one of his 
earlier voyages, embarked in the capacity of pilot on board 
the Discovery, — a vessel bound for the northwest and com- 
manded by one Kobert Bylot. The crew consisted of fourteen 
men and two boys. Passing through Davis’ Strait, they came 
to the vast bay which now bears Baffin’s name. They found it 
to be eight hundred miles long and three hundred wide. They 
ascended to the north as far as the seventy-eighth degree of 
latitude, where the bay seemed to taper ofl’ in a strait or sound, 
which they called Thomas Smith’s Sound. Here Baffin observed 
the greatest variation of the needle known at that time, — fifty- 
six degrees to the w’cst. The charts of Baffin arc lost; but 
Bcvcral of his journals arc extant, and contain numerous astro- 
nomical and hydrographic observations, which have since been 
fully verifibd by the superior instruments of modern science. 
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Baffin saw the opening to the west which Ross, two centuiie» 
later, was to call Lancaster Sound, and through which Parry 
was to penetrate to Melville Island and to the Polar Sea. He 
was ' convinced that a northwest passage existed, though he 
never made a second voyage in search of it. For one hundred 
and sixty years, now, the Arctic waters of the American con- 
tinent were left undisturbed by adventurers from Europe. Their 
icy coasts remained unvisited till the middle of the eigliteonth 
century, w’len the energies of English navigators were roused 
into activity by the reward offered by Parliament,— twenty 
thousand pounds to him who should sail to China by the north- 
west. 



ARCrriC GULL IN PURSUIT. 


FROM THE DISCOVERY OF CAPE HORN TO THE APPLICATION OF 
STEAM TO NAVIGATION ; 1616—1807. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 


A FAMOUS VESSEL — THE MAYFLOWER — HER APPEARANCE — THE SPEEDWELL 

DEPARTURE OF THE TWO SJIIPS — ALLEGED UNSEAWOUTIIINESS OF THB 
SPEEDWELL — THE MAYFLOWER SAILS ALONE — THE EQUINOCTIAL — CONSULTA- 
TIONS — A REMEDY APPLIED — FIRST VIEW OF THE LAND — SUBSEQUENT HISTORT 
AND FATE OF THE MAYFLOWER. 

We have now to narrate the incidents of a voyage without 
precedent, in one point of view, in maritime annals, and to- 
chronicle the adventures of a ship which may be safely said to- 
have achieved a fame beyond that of any other that ever 
ploughed the ocean. When we mention the name of the May- 
flower, in which the Pilgrim Fathers proceeded from South- 
ampton Water to Plymouth Rock, we are sure that the distinc- 
tion which we claim for this feeble vessel will be contested by 
none, — not even by those who would gladly accord the supremacy 
of the seas to the Nina of Columbus or the Vittoria of Ma- 
gellan. The details of the voyage arc few and unsatisfactory ; 
but the vivid imagination of historians and orators has amply 
supplied their place. 

The Mayflower was built in England, at a time when English 
commerce could bear no comparison with that of Holland, and 
when the trade with the latter power employed six hundred Dutch 

ships to one hundred of English build. They were picturesque- 
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Ill appearance, though tuh-like and clumsy, the hull being 
broad-bottomed and capacious, while the lofty cabins, towering 
high both fore and aft,— a style now obsolete in Europe,- but 
still prevailing in the Hod Sea and the Levant, — caused them 
to roll heavily in rough water.* The Mayflower was a high- 
sterned, quaint, but staunch little vessel of one hundred and 
ciglity tons, and was built for one of the trading companies 
lately chartered by the Government. The Dutch portion of 
(he emigration had already embarked at Delfthavcn in the 
Speedwell, of sixty tons, and both vessels were, on the 1st of 
August, 1G20, anchored before the old towers of Soutjianiptoii. 
The pilgrims were then regularly organized for the voyage, 
being distributed according to rules laid down and accepted 





'irKKOWELI. AND MAYFLOWER. 


by all. The larger number were of course received on board 
the Mayflower. On the r>th of August, both vessels weighed 
anchor, and sailed down the beautiful estuary of Southampton 
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Water : passing the Isle of Wight and the rocks known as thor 
Needles, they entered the English Channel. 

They were no sooner launched upon the fretful waters of this 
confined strait than their disasters began. The captain of the 
Speedwell, who had engaged to remain a year abroad with the 
vessel, actuated cither by cowardice or by dissatisfaction with the 
enterprise, declared that his ship was leaky, and that she could 
not proceed to sea. Dartmouth Harbor ofrered an opportunity 
for effecting the necessary repairs, and here a week was spent: 
the Speedwell was then pronounced quite sound by the carpen- 
ters and surveyors. They again set sail ; but the captain of the 
Speedwell soon profited by the vicinity of Pljunouth to assert 
a second time that he was ready to founder, lie ran into 
port, and the Mayflower followed. No special cause was dis- 
covered for the apprehensions of the captain ; but it w as decided 
that the Spcedw’cll should be sent back to London as unsca- 
worthy, with such of her passengers as were disheartened, the 
remainder being transferred to the larger ship. One hundred 
and one persons — some of them aged and infirm, and several of 
them women soon to become mothers — were thus imprisoned, as 
it were, in a vessel much too small to accommodate them ; while 
the delays resulting from the treachery or stratagem practised 
by the captain of the SpccdNvell had already proved so serious, 
that it w’as the Gth of September before the Mayflower, with her 
crowxl of suffering passengers, could continue the voyage thus 
inauspiciously commenced. 

The wind was cast by north, blowing, -according to the jour- 
nal, ‘‘a fine small gale,” when the Mayflower started from Ply- 
mouth upon her lonely way. The solitude of tlic ocean — in this 
latitude almost a trackless waste — lay stretched out before them. 
The prosperous gale soon gave way to the equinoctial storm, 
and a terrible head-wind from the northwest compelled the little 
bark to struggle anxiously with wraves which threatened to 
<Jngulf her. She was soon sorely shattered : her upper works 
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were strsined, and one of the main beams amidships was bent 
and cracked. A consultation was held between the seamfen and 
passengers, and the question was seriously debated whether it 
would not bo better to put back. It was fortunately discovered, 
however, that one of the Dutch pilgrims had accidentally 
brought on board a large iron screw', and this served to rivet the 
defective beam. The ship proceeded on her course, struggling 
with westerly gales and tempestuous seas. For whole days 
together she was compelled to lie to, or to scud with bare poles. 
“Methinks,” says Everett, “I see the adventurous vessel' the 
Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the prospects of a 
future State and bound across the unknown sea. I behold it 
pursuing, w'ith a thousand misgivings, the uncertain, tedious 
voyage. Suns rise and set, weeks and months pass ; and winter 
surprises them on the deep, but brings them not the sight of the 
wished-for shore. I see them now,- scantily supplied with pro- 
visions, crowded almost to suffocation in their ill-stored prison, 
delayed by calms, pursuing a circuitous route, and now driven 
in fury before the raging tempest on the high and giddy weaves. 
The awful voice of the storm howls through the rigging; the 
laboring masts seem straining from their base; the dismal sound 
of the pumps is he:a'd ; the ship leaps, as it were, madly from 
billow to billow, tlic ocean breaks and settles with engulfing 
floods over the floating deck, and beats, with deadening, shiver- 
ing weight, against the staggered vessel.’' Only one death 
occurred during this terrible voyage, — a loss in numbers which 
was made good by the birth of a boy, to whom was given tho 
name of Oceanus Hopkins. 

Sixty-four days had passed, and the 9th of November had 
dawned. Upon this date the tempest-tossed pilgrims obtained 
tlieir first view of the American coast. ‘‘To the storm-ridden 
voyager,” writes one of their descendants, “exhausted by con- 
finement and sufiering, the sight of any shore, how'cver wild, tho 
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aromatic fragrance that blows from the land, are inexpressibly 
sweet and refresliing : 

Lovely seems any object that shall mveep 

Away the vast— salt — dread — eternal deep ! 

And thus find that the low sand-hills of Capo Cod, covered 
with scrubby woods that descended to the margin of the sea, 
seemed, at the first glance, a perfect paradise of verdure to the 
eyes of these poor sea-beaten Avanderers/* 

The orator and statesman from Avhom wo have already quoted 
this eloquently alludes to the providential circumstances attend- 
ing the arrival of the MayfloAver upon the American shore: — 
“Lot us go up in imagination to yonder hill and look out upon 
the November scene. That single dark speck, just discernible 
through the pcrspectiA^e glass on the Avaste of Avaters, is the 
fated vessel. The storm moans through her tattered canvas, 
as she creeps, almost sinking, to her anchorage in ProvincetoAvn 
Harbor; and there she lies, AAUth all her treasures, not of silver 
and gold, — for of them she has none, — but of courage, of patience, 
of zeal, of high spiritual daring. So often as I dwell in imagi- 
nation on this scene, — Avhen I consider the condition of the 
MayfloAA'cr, utterly incapable as she Avas of living tlirough 
another gale, — Avhen I survey the terrible front presented by our 
coast to the navigator Avho, unacquainted Avith its channels and 
roadsteads, should approach it in the stormy season, — I dare not 
call it a mere piece of good fortune that the general north and 
south Avail of the shore of Ncav England should be broken by 
this extraordinary projection of the Cape, running out into the 
ocean a hundred miles, as if on purpose to receive and encircle 
the precious vessel. As f now see her, freighted Avith the des- 
tinies of a continent, barely escaped from the perils of the deep, 
approaching the shore precisely Avhero the broad SAveep of this 
most remarkable headland presents almost the only point at 
which, for hundreds of miles, she could Avith any case have made 
a harbor, and this perhaps the very best on the seaboard, I feci 
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my spirit raised above the sphere of mere natural agencies. I 
see the mountains of New England rising from their rocky 
thrones: they rush forward into the ocean, settling down as 
they advance; and there they range themselves, a mighty bul- 
wark, around the Heaven-directed vessel. Yes! thc^verlasting 
God himself stretches out the arm of his mercy and his power 
in substantial manifestations, and gathers the meek company of 
his worsliippcrs as in the hollow of his liand.’^ 

‘‘I see the pilgrims,” ho continues, “escaped from their perils, 
landed at last, after a two months’ passage, on the icc-clad rocks 
of riyrnouth, weak and weary from tlic voyage, — without shelter, 
without means, surrounded by hostile tribes. Shut now the 
volume of Iiistory, and tell me, on any principle of human pro- 
bability, what shall be the fate of this handful of adventurers* 
Tell me, man of military science, in how many months were 
they all swept off by the thirty savage tribes enumerated within 
the early limits of New England? Tell me, politician, how' long 
did this shadow of a colony, on which your conventions and 
treaties had not smiled, languish on the distant coast? Student 
of history, compare for me the bafilcd projects, the deserted 
settlements, the abandoned adventures, of other times, and 
find the parallel of this. Was it the winter’s storm, or disease, 
or labor and spare meals, or the tomahawk — that hurried this 
forsaken company to their melancholy fate? And is it possible 
that neither of these causes, that not all combined, were able te 
blast this bud of hope? Is it possible that from a beginning so 
feeble, so frail, so worthy not so much of admiration as of 
pity, there has gone forth a progress so steady, a gro^Yth so 
wonderful, an expansion so ample, a reality so important, a 
promise, yet to be fulfilled, so glorious?” 

The Mayflower remained in Plymouth Harbor, and was the 
home of the AVdmen and children during the severe winter of 
1620-21. She rode out the storm at her anchorage, — though 
she was placed in great danger by a gale upon the 4th of 
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February, her want of ballast— unladen as she was — rendering 
her light as a cockle-shell. With the opening of spring, tho 
captain determined to return to England, and oflFered to carry 
back any of the colonists who might be disheartened by the 
calamities which had overtaken them,— for they had buried 
half their number. But their sufferings had endeared the soil 
to them, and not one embraced tho opportunity of returning. 
The Mayflower left Plymouth on the 5th of April, 1621, and 
made the run home to London in thirty days. She seems to 
have performed several voyages back and forth, and, in 1630, 
arrived in the harbor of Charlestown, with a portion of Win- 
throp’s company of emigrants. Her subsequent history is very 
uncertain ; and all attempts to ascertain it have been baffled by 
the circumstance that several ships bore the name of Mayflower, 
and no reliable means exist of distinguishing her of Pilgrim 
celebrity from others of obscurer fame. 
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mscovKUY OF m:w — t\s.m\n okih:iu:i> to stkvky thf. i*5L.\m> — 

l)Ls(’OVrUY ol' VAN I»11;M1 :\‘s LVND — of M.W ZFM.AND — .Ml KDFin ils' r.AV — 

TiiK iniFMH.Y iM, ff.imim'.s -ni w iu!ir\iN — vn }:\iJi'iu>r\Ki; Ai- 

Sl.;\ — \ CoIMOl^ I.\N(,r\(;K ('IIU’FMN VVU5 \TlON OF N FAV HOl. I,A M> - -1'. F/ni’. N 

TO iiATwiv — i:ksi;j/i’.s of the voyaok — oririi opinions u»’ t\sman'^ 

MKISIT. 

Till’ Couiu'il of tlio Dutch East Tmlia Coinpaur tlioiiglit 
iiropcr, ill Dilil, to onlor a complete ami precise survey of the 
lands accident ally disi'ovenal during!: the jirevlous fifty years by 
vessels trading between Holland and Hat avia, in Java. Tliese 
had touclu‘(l, at intervals, at numerous points upon the co!iti- 
uental island of N(‘w Holland, — llmdo^i: at Hndracht’s Laud in 
Ibll), and Ih' AVitt, Van Xuyts, and Carjicnter at otlicr points, 
somewhat later. It was eminently desirable that a scientific 

navigator should visit and render an account of this region, of 
‘24 3G0 
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wliich only casual glimpses had thus far been obtained. Cap- 
tain Abel Jansen Tasman was intrusted with this duty by Van 
Diemen, Governor-General of the Company. He left Batavia 
in Auo-ust with two vessels, the Zeehaan and tlie lleemskirk, 
and proceeded towards the south and southeast. During this 
portion of the voyage the needle was in such continual agita- 
tion, unwilling to remain in any of the eight points and boxing 
the whole compass in ■twe]‘.ty-fonr hours, that Tasman was led 
to believe large mines of loadstone to exist in the vicinity. On 
the 24t]i of November he discovered land, and gave to it tlie 
name of Xwn Diemeirs Land, — a name which it lias retained, 
though in honor of its discoverer it is often, of late y(‘ars, called 
, Tasmania. He saw no inhabitants, tliougli he faneied he lieard 
human voices, lie noticed two trei'S, fiFtcen feet in girtli and 
sixty feet in lieight from th(‘ ground to the liranelies. Up the 
trunks of these trees steps, five feet ajiart, had been cut in tin* 
bark. By these the natives, a|iparently of prodigious si/ag liad 
climbed into the foliage and robbed tlie birds’ nests of tlieir 
eggs. Though a sound resmnliling that of a trumprf bad laaMi 
heard, tliougli traidvs of wild beasts were fresh in the sand, and 
though smoke ascended from the interior in several ])lae(‘s, 
no living creature was semi. Tasman set up a ]>o-t, u[)on which 
every man of the comjiany cut his name, and upon the top of 
which a flag was hoisted, and tlum set out in quest of the Solo- 
mon Islands, which h(‘ supjiosi'd to lie to the (‘ast. 

On the loth of September he discovered a high, mountainous 
country, to which he gave tin* name of Staten Land, — Land of 
the States, [of Jfolland.] Its present name is New Zealand. He 
coasted along the shore lo ibfi northe:ist, and anehonMl in a, fine 
bay, though he did not disembark. The salvages, who wm’O shy 
at first, at last ventured on board the ireianskirk, in order to 
trade. Tasman, suspicious of their intentions, sent a boat with 
seven men from the Zeehaan, to put the crew of his consort 
upon their guard. These seven men, being without arms, were 
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attacked: three of them were killed, and tlie other four forced 
to swim for their lives. Tlic two vessels opened their fire upon 
tlie canoes of the islanders, and Tasman hraiided the spot with 
a name which still exists upon the charts, — Murderers’ Bay. 



On the *21st of January, IlUo, lie saw islands, in latitude 
21 sfinth: he nanuMl tluaii Amsleialaiii, liotterdam, and Middle- 
hourg. The inliahltants wer(‘ piaicealde and friendly, were un- 
aeqiiainted vitli ilie n-i^ (J wi'apons, and very skilful in stealing, 
d’lie native's calli'd Anisterdam Tonga-Tahou; Jiotti.'relaiii, Ana- 
Moeka ; and IMiddlehourg, Koa. Tlie>e ai’e now the judncipal 
iiKMiihers of the group known as the Friiuidly l>lands. Thev 
reniaiiH'd unvi^iied l.y khiropeans from the time of Tasman, in 
Id Id, to till' >ee<fnd voyage of (’ouk, in 1 i i 3. — a ."pace of one 
hundi-(‘d and thirty yi'ai's. (.‘o(»k found li’aditions still (‘xistiiig 
respe(*ting Tasman's >li:}»-^ : and a nail Avas >ho\\n 1dm which had 
he(‘n left hy the Outeh na\igator. Proei'ctling to the north and 
tlu'ii to tlu' Avest, Tasman discovered a gioup of twonty islands, 
girt ANith shoals and >and<. Ih* nauu'tl them Prince William’s 
Blands and 1 loimi, -kirk's SIkiIioans. Tliese noAv form the I'astern 
portion of the khojci* archipelago. Idiry I’l'iiiained un visited for 
a. (‘('nturv and a half, until the j)cople of the Fricuidly Islands 
spok(' of' them to Cook and his sueia'ssors and induec'd them to 
visit them. 

Tasman- noAv fi'ared that the currents and Avinds had driven 
him more to the AvestAvard than he had supposed; for he had 
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not seen tiic sun for many weeks, and was consequently williout 
reliable observations. i-esolved to make for the north, and 

then for the western coast of N(‘W Oiiinea, in order not to be 
driven to the south of the island and 2 )ass it without seeing it. 



Oirthe 1st of April, lie saw tlie coast of wliat he snj)posed was 
New Guinea, but wliieli was in reality N(‘W Britain. Here au 
earthquake terrified the seanuMi, for the shock eaus<Ml tlnun to 
fear they had struck upon a rock ; but the lead did not reacli 
the bottom. On the '’20th, they passed a burning island, noti(*ed 
by late navigators, and j)ereeived (lanies issuing from lofty moun- 
tains. The water was full of shrubs, bamboos, and small ti‘(‘(‘s, 
carried by the rivers to the sea. The dlscharg(' of fr(‘sh wa((*r 
by these rivers was such tliat it almost corrected tin? salt of the 
ocean. The natives showed Tasman some ginger, and sold him 
hogs and eocoanuts. At the island of iMoa he found the inha- 
bitants S])cakir)g a language so copious, that tlicT could at once 
repeat, intelligibly, the words of any other language. Tasman 
did not find it so easy to sjxaik tludrs, howevcu’, as the lettiu* r 
occurred once or more in every syllable. He ])urchas('d, for 
knives made of the iron hoops of water-casks, six thousand 
eocoanuts and a hundi*ed bunches of bananas, or Indian figs. 

On th«? 18th of May, Tasman reached the western extremity 
of Now Guinea, having sailed entindy round the continent or 
island of Australia. He arrived at Batavia, whence he had 
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started, after an absence of ten months. Ills expedition was the 
clearcsir and most precise of the several voyages which liad been 
made for the discovery of the Terra Australis Incognita: few 
voyages, since that of Magellan, had contributed moi’e to geo- 
graphical science; for, by reducing the limits of the Terra Aus- 
tralis, as he did by circumnavigating the supposed continent, 
he did much to rid geography of its most imp^^nt enor. 

Tasman maile a second voyage in 1044; but his journals and 
his track have been compleit'ly lost, — piMjbably by design, as 
the Dutch did not mak(i g(‘ograpliica1 res(‘arcli(‘s in the interest 
of the world, ljut exclu.sivcd}^ in that of the East India Com- 
j)any. l>y his sec'ond voyage he is ])('ru‘Ved to have detmanined 
tbegxtent (d' the great tiulf of (bn‘])('ntaria, wliieb so profoundly 
indents the northern coast of New ll(»lland. Tlie portion of liis 
discoveries relative to N(‘W Zealand and th(‘ Eriimdly T>lands 
has been completed ])y Cook: that re1at!v(‘ to ^^•ln Diemen's 
I ami by d’ I’]ntr(‘easte;nix, in his voyagii in scaueh ot Lape- 
I’oiisin The fragnnuiis which remain of d’a.^man's journals atU'.^t 
his I'easoning powei’s, his nautical ex})(‘rience, and his unerring 
jiidgnumt. Tin* Dutch nevea* published his own account of his 
adventures, and the lew extracts which htive b(‘come t)ub]ic 
ci’ept by accidc-nt and St(‘alth into latiu* works and journals 
of discovery. A. Dutch writer thus allmles to the indifi'ereiico 
ina]jiiVst(Ml by his countrymen in r(‘gard to 'rasman : — ^AVe do 
not know' wlien he was born, when he wtuit to India, or Avhen he 
returm'd. In our grand biographical dictionaries, wheia* you 
will fiml every piimale d(‘lail r(‘S[)ecting smdi and siudi musty 
savant, only known as a prof(‘ssor at some university or as 
a (j^uarrelsome skirmisher of the liepu])lic of LiUters, there is 
no room, it seems, for the first navigator of his age. ’ The 
English have proposed of late to substitute a name of their own 
for that of Van Diemen’s Land; but the appellation of Tas- 
mania is beginning, as w'c liavc said, for, evident reasons of pro- 
priety to find a place upon modern charts and maps. 
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PTR.XCY — ORIOTN OF TIIK lU ' M’ WKKH.s — TIiriR MANXKK OF L[FE — DUKSS — OCrU- 
r.\TioN — Tin: isr,\M) or Toi;Tr(;A tiimr iii:.\i)-tir.Mrn;Bs — thkik iiKhiorui a 
— M wMvii OF ofvioiNf; .‘<i’oii..s — Tin: i;xti:k.minatoj: — the orsfiiv- 
AN’CE OF THE .^\i;i{\TH — EXI'LOIT^ OF IIE.VIfV MlHUJAN -IMPOTENOK OF THE 
SPVNIMM).'^ — OAREER OF OAMPIER — HIS FIRST PIRVTIOAE (’IM ISF — 

ADVENTURES RY RAM) AND .vE\ — DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANTAIN-TREK — 
LINOERINf; DEATHS RY PIHSOV — R EPIC; \CH ES OF CONSCIENCE — THE NEW- 

HORR.\NDERS — DA.RPIEK’s D \ N(. EIHHS VOYAOE IN AN OPEN ROAT PIRACY 

I P<>N THE AMERICNN CO\ST — WII.IH.M KIDD SENT AILVINST THE I'lRATES-- 
HE TURNS I'lJMTE HIMSERF — HIS EXPROITS, DETECTDiN, AND EXF.CR'TION — 
HIS HRRIED TREASURES — WREfHC OF THE WHIDAII PIRATE-SHIP. 

It is neeossary to pajisi^ at tins fKn’iod In our review of tlic 
grand Tnaritiino expeditions wliicli sueces.sively left the various 
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sou-ports of the world, in order to refer to a practice which was 
now rendering commerce hazardous and the wliole higliway of 
the seas insecure, — piracy, llesidcs the numerous isolated ad- 
venturers who preyed upon the vessels of any and every nation 
Avliich fell in their way, a powerful association or l(‘ague of 
robbers, who infested particularly the West India Islands and 
the Caribbean Sea, and who bore the name of l>uccanoei*s, be- 
came, during the century of which we are now sju'aking, the 
peculiar dread of Spanish ships. AVe shall describe this fra- 
ternity in some detail. The term l)uccaneer is a corruption of 
the French word boucanicn-, which in its turn was made from tJie 
Caril)bean noun hr>u(uui^ being the flesh of catth^ dried and pre- 
served in a p(‘culiar manner. The French also calhMl.them 
Hi])ustiers, this word being a corruption of the English word 
fre<d)ooters ; and (his Frencli word has ])e(‘ii still furtlun' tortured 
into ‘‘Filibusters,” — a term now appliial to such Americans as 
desire viohaitly to extend the aia'a of freedom. 

Tlie ])uccaneers were ])rincipally natives of Great llritain and 
France, and first attract notice in the island of St, Domingo. 
The Spaniards w«)uld not allow any other nation than their own 
to trade in tln^ West Imlies, and jiursued and murdered the 
En<i:lish and French wherever thev found them. Every foreii^ner 
discovered among the islands or on the coast of the American 
continent was treated as a smuggler and a ro])ber ; and it wais 
not long befoia* they became so, and organized themselves into 
an association capable of returning cruelty by cruelty. The 
Spaniards em[)loyed coast-guards to keep off interlopers, tlio 
commanders of which were instructed to massacre all their 
prisoners. This tended to produce a close alliance, offensive 
and defensive, among the mariners of all oilier nations, wlio in 
their turn made descents upon the coasts and ravaged the 
weaker Spanish towns and settlements. A jiermanent state 
of hostilities wuis tlnis established in tlie A\ est Indies, indejien- 
dont of peace or war at home. After the failure of the mines 
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of St. Domingo and its abandonment by the Spaniards, it was 
taken possession of, early in the sixteenth century, by a number 
of French wanderers who had been driven out of St. Chris- 
topher ; and tlieir numlx'rs Avere soon augmented by adventurers 
from all quarters. 

As they had neither Avives nor children, the}^ generally lived 
together ])y tAVOS for mutual protection and assistance: Avhen 
one died, tlie survivor inherited his j)roperty, unless a Avill Avas 
found ])e(|ueatliing it some relative in Europe. Bolts, locks, 
and all kinds of fastenings Avere prohibited among them, the 
maxim of “honor among thieves” being considered a more etlieient 
safeguard. Th(‘ dress of a buccaneer consistcMl of a shirt dipp(‘(l 
111 tlic blood of an animal just slain, a leathern gii“dle in Avliicli 
hung pistols and a short sabre, a hat Avith featliers, — but Avithout 
a rim, except a fragnuait in guise of a visor to pull it on and off, — 
and shoes of untanne(l hide, witlnuit stockings. Eacli nmn had 
a heavy nmskc't and u>ually a jjack of twenty or thirty dogs. 
Their business Avas, at the outset, eattle-luinting ; and tlu^y sold 
hides to the Dutch avIio resorted to the island lo puiadiase them. 
They possessi.‘(l servants and slaA'cs, consisting of ])er>ons de- 
coyed to the West Indies and induced to lund tluunselvc'S for a 
certain nuniljt'r of yt'ais. Tliey tiaaited them Avitli great s(‘verity. 
The folloAving epigraminat ie conversation is rcq)orted as having 
taken place b(‘tAveen an a[)prentic(* and a. buccaneiu'. “Mastin’, ” 
said the servant, “God lias forbidden tin* practice of Avorkiiig on 
the Sabbath: does he not say, ‘Six days slialt thou labor; and on 
the seyemth shalt tliou I’cst' ? ” “ But I say unto thee,” r(‘turned 
the ])uccane(‘r, “six days shalt thou kill cattle; and on tlie 
seAmntlrshalt tliou carry tin ir hides to tln^ shore.” 

The Spaniards inhabiting other portions of St. Domingo con- 
ceived the idea of ridding the island of the bu(,*caneers by de- 
stroying all the Avild cattle; and this Avas carried into execution 
by a general chase. The buccaneers abandoned St. Domingo 
and took refugi? in the mountainous and well-AVoodcd island ol 
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Tortuga, cf wliicli tlioy made tliemsclvcs absolute lords and 
masters. The advantages of the situation brouglit swarms of 
adventurers and desperadoes to the spot; and from cattle-hunters 
the buccaneers became pirates. They made tlieir cruises in open 
boats, exposed to all the inclemencies of the wcatlicr, and cap- 
tured their prizes by boarding. Tliey attacked imliscriminately 
the ships of every nation, feeling especial hostility and exercising 
peculiar cruelty towards tlie Spaniards. They considered them- 
selves to bo justified in this by the oppression of tlie iNIoxicans 
and Indians ])y Spanish rulers, and, (piieting their consciences 
by thus assuming tlie character of avengers and dispensers of 
])oetic justice, they never embark(‘d upon an expcMlition without 
])u])ricly ofiering up pi*ay(‘rs for success, nor <lid thi'y evd’ return 
laden witli spoils without as piddicly giving thanks lor their good 
foi'tumn 

filiev s(ddom at1aek(‘d any European ships ('X(*(‘})t those home- 
ward boinid, — Avliich wen* uaially well lV(‘ighted with gold and 
silver. Tliey pur^'Ue<l (he Spani>h galh'ons as far as the Ibi- 
llamas; and if, on the way. a shi}) became accidentally se})arated 
from th(‘ convoy, tliey instantly attaekeil ]\vv. S})aniards 

held them in such t(‘rror that they usually surrendered on coming 
to (doS(‘ (piarters. s])oil was eijuitahly dividi'd, provision 

being first made for the wounded. The loss ot an arm was rat(‘d 
at six hundred <lolhn*s, and other wounds in jiropcrtion. The 
conimand(‘r could (daim hut om* share, — although, when he had 
ae(|uitt('d himself with distitiction, it was usual to eoinplimciit 
him hv the addition of se\n*ral shares. A\ lu'U tlu‘ dl\islon was 
elfecded, tin' ]»ueeane(‘rs abandoned themselves to all kinds ot 
rioting and liciuitioiisiu'ss till their wealth was expeiuhab when 
they startl'd in ]>urMilt of lu'W booty. 

The buccaiH'crs now rapidly increased in strength, daring, and 
numbers. They sailed in larger vessels, and undertook enter- 
prises rerpiiring great energy and audacity. iMiguel de Ilasco 
captured, under the guns of Portobollo, a Spanish galleon valued 
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at a million of dollars. In Europe, immense editions of books 
were published, giving accounts of the barbarities committed by 
the Spaniards and of the holy reprisals waged against them by 
the buccaneers. A Frcmclnuaii by the name of Montbars, on 
reading tliese narratives, conceived so deadly a hatred for the 
Spaniards, and, after Ix'eoniing a buccanecn*, killed so many 
of them, tliat lu.' obtained the title of “The Exterminator.” 
Ilis audacity vas (uily etpialled by his love of shedding Spanish 
blood, by wiiirli iie b(dieve<l himself to be avenging the unhappy 
victims of Spa!ii>h colonization. 

Other men joined the “ Brethren of the Coast” — as they were 
sometimes calh'd — from less ferocious motive's, liaveneau de 
Lussan joiiK'd the association ])ecause lie was in (h'ht, and in 
eoiiscMpience of a conviction entertaim'd by him that “ ('very 
honest man ought in conscience to j)ay his crc'ditors.” Many 
of the bue(*aneers we.re men of a la'ligious tempc'rament ; or. at 
least, they thought that jiropi'r resp(‘ct should he paid to aj)* 
pearances, and that due dc'ference sliould .hi' had towards the 
prejudices of society. It was doubtless from such sentiments 
as these that Captain Daniel shot one of his crew in churirh 
for behaving irreverently during mass, that Captain Sawkins 
threw a pair of dice overboard on finding them contributing to 
a game of chance on Sunday, and that (hiptain AVatling oialered 
his men to regard, as the very first rule of their association, 
that which instructed them to ki'cp holy the Sabbath day. 

But the fame of all the buccaneer commanders waseciipsc'd by 
that of Henry ^Morgan, a AVi'lshman. Thi' boldest and most 
astonishing of his exploits was his forcing his way aer(»ss the 
Isthmus of Darien from tlie Atlantic to tin* Ihicific Oca'air, 
Ilis olijeet was to plunder the rich city of Panama : liis exjicdi- 
tion, however, 0])ened the way to the great Southi'm Sea, where 
tlie huecarii'crs laid tin.' foundation of much of onr gcogra[)hical 
knowledge of that ocean. He first took the castle of San Lo- 
renzo, at the month of the river Chagres, whore out of three 
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Iiundrod and fourteen Spaniards he put two hundred to death, 
lie left five hundred men in the castle, one huiuked and fifty on 
hoard of his tliirty-sevcn ships, and witli the rest — who, after 
deducting the killed and wounded, amounted to about twelve 
hundred men — began his progr(‘Ss through a wild and trackless 
country wliich was then known only to tin? native Indians. On 
the tenth day, after a. desperate com])at witli tlie S[)aniards, he 
took and plundc'red l^niama, which then consi^te(l of about seven 
tliousand lioux's. His crmdties here were ahomlnahhj. He ini' 
prisoned oik* of his feniale captives, with wlioni he h:id fallen 
in lov(‘ ])Ut who la'pOihMl liis advance's, causing hei' to 1)0 cast 
into a duug'rnii and to he in.^uHicieutly sujjphcd with food. But 
his men luiii iiima'd at tin* delay, and In* was eomj>elled to d(*j)art. 
He ret min'd to the mouth of the Chagres witli an ('iionnous 
booty, and, al'ler defrauding the llei't of their slian* of tin* spoilrt, 
sailed for Jamaica, Avhieh was alrea<ly an English colony. IIo 
Avas made I)c*piity (j!ov(*rnor of tlie island l)y Charles II., hy 
Avlioni lie Avas also kniglited. He* provi'd an ellicient ofiieer, 
and gave no (piarte*!* to the hueeaneers I 

^Morgan’s ex}>editl()n had pointed out a short way to the South 
Sea; and in IdSO, some three hundred English Imecaneers 
started from tin; Atlantic side to cross the isthmus. They 
formed an alliaiu'e with the Darien Indians, Avho luruisliod them 
a (plant Ity of eauoes u]K>n the Baeific side. They launched out 
in tliese iiite) tlie Bay of Panama, attae-ked thri'o large armed 
ships, look two of tliem, and began eruising in tliem. Tht'y 
captured v(‘ssels and plundered towns along tin* coast. Some 
of them rc'inaiiied a long time in tlie South Sea, and made 
many diseovi'rii's of undmdited lienefit to mankind. 

The Spaniards nev(*r dared to defend themselves iinh'ss tln'y 
greatly outnuml)('n*d their assailants, and’ evi*n tlu'ii they Avero 
usually routed with ease. They had become so enervated by 
luxury that tlu'y bad lost all military spirit and bad well-nigh 
forgotten the use of arms. They bad aeipiired from tlio monks 
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the idea that the buccaneers were devils, cannibals, and beings 
of monstrous form. They revenged themselves upon the enemy 
whom they dared not meet by mangling and subjecting to mimic 
tortures such dead bodies of the invaders as were left behind, — 
an exhibition of impotent rage ivliich only excited the buc- 
caneers to Iresh cruelties. 

One of the English buccaneers — AVilliam Dampier — became 
subse<piently an eminent discoverer, author, and ])]iilosoplier. 
After receiving a collegiate education, he went to sea in northern 
latitudes, which for a time disgusted him with a maritime life. 
A voyage to the East Indies, the superinteiideuce of a plauta.tion 
in Jamaica, and three years spent among the logwood-cutters of 
Campoacliy, gave him a strong ]>ias ibr the tropical waters. In 
Cauipeaehy he became aetjuainted with some of tlic buccaneers, 
whose doscriptioJis (jf their adxamturt's kindl(‘d in liim a. fond- 
ness for a roving and piratical lib*. lie Joint'd an (‘Xpodllion 
under Captain fJoliii Cooke: an English ])ilot named Cowh'V 
was ongagt'd as master, and embarked in coin[)U‘te igiioranee <>[* 
the luilure of the voyage. They sailed in August, in the 

Itcvenge, mounting eight guns and manned l.y hfly-tuo men. 
Cowh‘y was told th(‘ first day tlmt the V(‘>Sfrs iiji»ion was 
trade Jind her destination St. Domingo; on lli(‘ second, he was 
inform(‘<l that: piracy was her (.)bjeot and (liilnea ht'r markc't. 

Stopj)mg at the Cujk* \hn-d Islamls, tiny I’esolvial to go to 
Santiago, in tin? hope <;f finding some ship in tln^ road, and in- 
tending to eiit her cable tonl run away with ln?r. They saw a. 
ship at anchor, and approaeln-d lier with lioslile intent, dhii'y 
were not far when her c()inpany struck her ports and rag out 
her lower tier of guns. ( d>oke here away as fast as In? could, 
convinced that he was iinal)le to cope Avith a Dutch East linlla- 
inan of fifty guns and four hundred men. Sonn? time after, 
when off Si(‘rra Leone, they bdl in Avith a newly built ship ot 
forty guns, Avell fiiriiisbed with Avater, provisioi^s, and brandy, 
Avhich they boarded and captured. They named her the Ke- 
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vcnge, and continued their voyage in her, destroying tlieir 
original vessel. From liere they crossed the Atlantic to the 
Patagonian coast. Tliey doubled Cape Horn during a tre- 
mendous storm of rain, ^v]liell funuslied them Avith twenty-three 
harr(‘ls of fi'(‘sh .water. Tlie W(‘at]ier was at tliis time so cohl 
tliat tlie nu'n could drink three (piarts of hurnt brandy in 
twenty-four lioiirs ^^itllout being into.\i('ated. Tiny joiii(‘d com- 
])any in the Pacific with the Nicholas, of tw(aity-six guns, 
(Japtain J<djn Eaton, jnid st;!rt(Ml tog(‘t]ier upon an att(‘inp^> 
against th(‘ INaaivian coast, ddny ca[)tur(Ml thr'a* tlour-slii[)S, 
and h'ariKMl from tin* prisoio'rs lliat tlndr pia^xmce was known 
to the INnaivian authoriti<‘S. dduar design upon tla* coast was 
thertdore abandoned. Piny carried tlnnr jjiizes to tlu‘ (lalla- 
pagos or Tortoise Islands, wluna^ th(‘y might stoi*(‘ their captured 
provisif'iis in a scaaua* pla<*e. They arrived and anchored theie 
on the 31st of ^lay, ItiSl. 

]h*oc('(Mling to the northwaial, tlu'V d(‘scried the coast cf 
Mexico early in duly, where Cook(.', who had Ix'en ill for son e 
months, died tind was buried. Edw:nal Davis, (pmrtermaster, 
was el(‘(‘te(l captain in his stead. The two shi|)S si'paratcnl e u 
the iM of S(‘ptember, tin' Nicholas w itlnlraw iiig from the part- 
nershij). Davis and Dampier lannaiiu'd in the lu‘\(‘nge, and 
were soon joined by tin* t 'ygmU, a rielily-loaileil vessel (h^signed 
for trading on this coast. Ihn* ca])tain liglitiun'd lun* by throw- 
ing Ids unsalabh' cai’go overbt»arvl. fi'luy atlacketl Paita in 
the month (d* November, but fv>und it I'vaciiated. 'fhey held 
the town for six dav>, hoj)ing lh(‘ inhabitants would ransom it; 
but, as this liopi' was disappointed, they set the town on fire. 
On th(‘ 1st of flanuary, Itioo, they captured a packagi' of letters 
sent by the President of Panama to hasten the captains of the 
silver-lleet from Lima, as the coast was believed to h(' (dear. 
P>eing particularly desirous tliat the silvcr-fieet should share 
this Ixdief, they suflered^ tlie letter-bearers %to continue their 
voyage and resolved to lie in wait for the ships. In the mean 
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tiulo they captured several prizes, and manned them with bucca- 
neers that they met, from time to time, engaged in small enter- 
prises on separate accounts. By the. end of May, tlieir fleet 
consisted of ton sail, two of them being ships of war, carrying 
fifty-two guns and nine hundred and sixty men. The Spanish 
fleet — consisting of fourteen sail, eight of them men-of-war, and 
two of them fire-ships, the wliole manned hy three thousand 
men — now liove in sight. The admiral of the fleet deceived 
the l)uccane(‘rs at niglit, hy hoisting a liglit upon the topmast 
('f an ahaudoned bark, ])y Avhieli tlu'y were decoycsl into a posi- 
tion whicli gave tlie S]>aniards tlie next day all the advantage 
of tlie wind. Tlius was tlie grand sclieine adroitly frustraual. 

Having thus failed at .sea, they agreed to try their fortune on 
land, and chose tlje city of Leon, on the coast of Xicaragiia. 
Four liundred and seventy men were landed for tliis pui*pos(‘. 
They were met and opposed by riv(‘ liundred foot and two liun- 
dred horse, both of wliich arms of tlie service r('trt‘atc'(l in con- 
fusion at tlie first collision. As they refused to ransom the city 
for tliirty thousand dollars, it was set on fire. A Siianish iriai- 
tlenian, wlio had been captured by tlie buccamao-s, was I'chaisi'd 
upon his promise to dt'liver one hundred and fifty oxen at ILai- 
lejo, the next place wliich they intended to atta'-k. Kcaleju was 
taken, but yielded them littb? of value except fiV(‘ humlred baacs 
of flour, with some pitch, tar, and cordag(‘, and the on(‘ hundiaal 
and fifty promisiM] exmi. Ckiptains Davis and Swan now au’reed 
to separat{‘, — the foimier wishing to I’cturn to Peim, and the 
latter desiring to visit the noi-thei’n coasts (»f Mi'xico. jiampier 
remained with Swan in the f'vgnet. 

dowards the middle (.f September they caiiu' in sight <(f the 
city and volcano of (luatcmala. Dainpier lande(l at the port of 
Loatuleo with oiie hundred and lorty num, and njarclie(l fourte('n 
inih‘s TO attack an Iridian village?, where they found nothing hut 
vanilla beans drying in the sun. They ernhsavored to cut out 
a Lima bullion- ship lying off Acapulco, but failed. Not far 
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from here they robbed a caravan of sixty mules, laden with 
flour, chocolate, cheese, and earthenware. Tliey found and 
appropriated an abundance of maize, sugar, salt, and salt fish. 
Dampier, being afflicted with tlie dropsy, was cured — or, at least, 
much benefited — by being buried up to his nc'ck for half an hour 
in the sand in California. A profuse pers}>ir;itioii, wliich was 
thus brought on, tvas the coininenceinent (jI* his convalescence. 

Swan and Dainpier .Avero now ccjiivinced tliat the commerce 
of this region Avas not carried on by seti, ])ut by land, 1)y means 
of mules and caravans. They tlierelbre resolved to try tlieir 
fortuiu' in tlie Kast Indies. They sailed IVom California on the 
3Ist of March, KhSO. ’^hhey made the island of Cuam, after a 
voyage of six thousand ndles, in seven Aveeks, having but three 
days’ provisions left, and the men having begun to talk of eating 
Cai)tain Savuii Avheu these Avere exhausted. Thi‘y found the 
island debuided ])y a small fort mounting six guns, and con- 
taining a garrison of thirty imm Avith a S})auish go\ernor, — this 
being solely for the convenience of the Manilla galle(tns oil 
their annual v<)yages from Aca})idco to Manilla. Tlie g(»vernor, 
being dec(‘ivt‘d as to the character t)f the >hi}), sent the captain 
some hogs, cocoanuts, and rice, and fifty pounds of ilanilhi 
toliacco. 

Th(‘y learned here, from the fiaar belonging to the garrison, 
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that Mindanao, one of the Philippine I>lands, Avas very fertile and 
productive, and that the hatives, Avho Avere Mohammedans, Avere 
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at war with the Spaniards. They therefore resolved to go therct 
and left Guam on the 2d of Juno. After seeing Luzon, (Matah,|, 
where Jliigellan was killed, they anchored oiF Mindanao, tho 
largest of the I'liilippiiies ivitli the exception of Luzon, Though 
mountainous, Dampier found its soil “deep, black, and extra- 
ordinary fat and fruitful.” The valleys were moistened with 
pleasant ])rooks “and small rivers of delicate water, and in tho 
heart of the country were mountains that yielded good gold.” 

Dampier’s description of the plaiitaimtree is often rpioted as 
a fine specimen of descriptive writing. “It is,” he s;iys, “tho 
king of all fruit, not excei)ting the cocoanut. Tho tree is three 
feet round and twelve feet high: it is not raised from seed, but 
fi’orn tlie roots of old trees. As soon as' the fruit is ripe the tree 
decays; but suckers at once spring up and bear in a twelve- 
month. It comes up with two leaves, within which, by the time 
it is a foot high, two more spring up, and in a short time two 
more, and so on. When’ full grown, the leaves are seven or 
eight feet long and a foot and a half broad. The stem of the 
leaf is as big as a man’s arm. The fruit-stem shoots out at tho 
top of the full-grown tree, — first blossoming, and then bearing. 
Tlie Spaniards give it the pre-eminence over all other fruit, as 
most conducive to life. It grows in a cod about seven inches 
long and three inches thick. The shell or rind is soft, and, when 
ripe, yellow. The fruit within is of the consistency of butter 
in winter. It has a very delicate flavor, and melts in the mouth 
like marmalade. It is pure pulp, without kernel, seed, or stone. 
A large plantation of these trees will yield fruit througliout tho 
year, and will furnish the exclusive food of a family. The mar- 
kets of Havana, Carthagenu, Portobello, &c. are full of the fruit ; 
and tliey are sold at the price of threepence a dozen. When 
used as bread, it is roasted or boiled before it is quite ripe ; and 
sometimes a roasted plantain is, as it tvere, buttered with a ripe 
raw plantain. An English bag-pudding may be made with half 
a dozen ripe fruit; and, again, plantains sliced and dried in the 
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sun taste like figs, and may be preserved in any climate. Green 
plantains dried and grated furnish an excellent flour for bread 
or puddings. The Mosquito Indians squeeze a plantain into a 
calabash of water and drink it : they call it mishlaw, and it re- 
resembles lambs’-wool made of apples and ale. It drinks brisk 
and cool, and is very pleasant.” Such was the plantain two 
centuries ago. 

The Sultan of Mindanao received the strangers with favor, 
and would gladly have induced them to settle upon the island 
and form the nucleus of an English trading station. Dampier 
would have remained, but the majority were against him. After 
a time, a mutiny broke out, — the principal cause being the want 
of active employment; and, as Captain Swan manifested no 
energy or address in quelling it, he and thirty-six men were left 
at Mindanao, the rest escaping with the ship. Dampier here 
remarks that they had buried sixteen men upon the island, who 
had died by poison, — the natives revenging the slightest dal- 
liance with their women with a deadly, though lingering, dose or 
potion. Some of the mutineers that ran off with the vessel died 
of poison administered at Mindanao four months afterwards. 



SUHF BATIflNG BY NATIVES, 

Read, the new captain, and Dampier, cruised for some time 
among the Philippine Islands. At one of these they saw CkU 
extraordinary display of surf-bathing on the part of the natives. 
The art seemed to be practised as well by the women as the 
men, and children in arms were taught to gambol in the water 
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as if it were their native element, and as if they were born 
web-footed. 

On the 4th of January, 1688, they touched at New Holland, — 
then known to be a vast tract of land, and by all except the 
Dutch supposed to be a continent. Here they found a mise- 
rable race of people, compared to whom Dampier declares the 
Ilodmapods, though a nasty race, to be gentlemen and Chris- 
tians. They lived wretchedly on cockles, muscles, and shell- 
fish. They were tall, straight-bodied, and thin, with small, long 
limbs. They had bottle novses, big lips, and wide mouths. They 
held their eyelids half closed, to keep the flies out. Their hair 
was not lo^g and lank, like that of Indians, but black, short, 
and curled, like that of negroes. A bit of the rind of a tree 
and a handful of grass formed their only clothing. The crew 
landed several times, and brought the natives to some degree of 
familiarity by giving them a few old clothes ; but they could not 
prevail upon them to assist them in carrying water or any other 
burden. When fhe savages found that the ragged jackets and 
breeches which had been given them were intended to induce 
them to work, they took them off and laid them down upon the 
shore. 

Dampier was now tired of wandering about the world with 
this mad crew, ndlie of whom — not even the captain — had any 
settled purpose or object in view. Head was afraid that Dampier 
would desert, and when off Sumatra executed a scheme which 
he hoped would render it impossible. He gave chase to a small 
sail which was discovered making for Acheen in Sumatra. 
Taking on board the four Malays who manned her and the 
cocoanuts with which she was laden, he cut a hole in her bottom 
and turned her loose. This he did in order to render Dampier 
and any others who might be disaffected afraid to trust them- 
selves among a people who had been thus robbed and abused. 
At one of the Nicobar Islands, however, Dampier escaped, and 
two Englishmen and one Portuguese followed him. The four 
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sailors of Achccn were also put ashore. The whole eight joined 
company, purchased a canoe, for which they gave an axe in 
exchange, and set off to row to Acheen. They had not pro- 
ceeded half a mile before the canoe overset. They swam 
ashore, dragging the canoe and their chests, and spent three 
days in making repairs. The Acheenese fitted the canoe with 
that universal Polynesian apparatus, — an outrigger, or balancer, 
on each side, — by wliich capsizing is rendered impossible. They 
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felled a mast in the woods and made a substantial sail with 
mats. They put off again, following the shore for several days. 
At length they ventured forth upon the open sea, with one 
hundred and fifty miles of dangerous navigation before them. 
They rowed wilh four oars, taking their turns, — Dampicr and 
Hall, one of the Englishmen, relieving each other at the tiller, 
none of the rest being alile to steer. The current against them 
was very strong, so that, when looking in front for Sumatra, 
Nicobar, to their dismay, was still visible behind them. A dense 
halo round the sun, portending a storm, now caused great 
anxiety to Dampicr, The wind freshened till it blew a gale, 
and they reefed the sail one -half of its surface. The light 
bamboo polos supporting the outriggers bent as if they would 
break; and, if they had broken, the destruction of tlm boat 
vrould have been inevitable. Putting away directly before the 
wind, they ran off their course for six hours, the outriggers being 
very much relieved by this change of direction. 
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Dampier’s description of this storm is graphic and quaint. 
*‘The sky looked very black,” he writes, “being covered with 
dark clouds. The winds blew hard and the seas ran high. The 
sea was already roaring in a white foam about us, — a dark night 
coming on, and no land in sight to shelter us, and our little ark 
in danger to be swallowed by every wave ; and, what was worst of 
all, none of us thought ourselves prepared for another world. I 
had been in ‘many eminent dangers before now ; but the greatest 
of them all was but a play-game compared to this. I must 
confess that I was in great conflicts of mind at this time. Other 
dangers came not upon me with such a leisurely and dreadful 
solemnity : a sudden skirmish or engagement or so was nothing 
when one’s blood was up and pushed forward with eager expecta- 
tions. But here I had a lingering view of approaching death, 
and little or no hopes of escaping it *. and I must confess that 
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my courage, which I had hitherto kept up, failed me here. I 
had long ago repented me of my roving course of life, hut never 
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with Buch concern as now-i I composed my mind as well as I 
could in the hope of God’s assistance; and, as the event showed, 
I was not disappointed of my hopes.” 

The preceding representation of the storm is copied from an 
. engraving one hundred and fifty years old, which appeared in the 
narrative published by Danipier himself. Were it not for this 
fact, we should not have reproduced it, — as it is very inaccurate, 
and does not give the outriggers, by which alone the canoe was 
maintained afloat. 

About eight o’clock in the morning one of the Malays cried 
out, Pulo Way, which Dampier and Hall took to be good Eng- 
lish, meaning ‘‘Pull away.” He pointed to the horizon, where 
land w^as just appearing in sight. This was ihe island of Pulo 
Way, at the northwest end of Sumatra. It lay to the south; 
and, in order to make it with a strong west wind, “ they trimmed 
their sail no bigger than an apron,” and, relying upon their out- 
riggers, made boldly for the shore, wliich they reached the next 
morning, the 21st of May. The supposed island turned out to 
bo the Golden Mountain of Sumatra. They landed, and, after 
being hospitably received by the natives, arrived at Acheen early 
in June. 

At this point the history of Dampier’s adventures as a cir- 
cumnavigator comes properly to an end. He published a nar- 
rative of his career, which he dedicated to Charles Montague, 
President of the Royal Society, and which brought him into 
favorable notice. His descriptions have been long admired for 
their graphic force ; while his treatises on winds, tides, and cur- 
rents show a remarkable degree of observation and science for 
that age of the world. Ilis account of the Philippine Islands 
and of New Holland is still printed "complete in the numerous 
collections of voyages that are constantly thrown off by the 
English and Continental presses. Such was the remarkable 
career of a man who, though without the ferocity and barbarous 
habits of the buccaneers, was in every sense of the word a 
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pirate and a freebooter. We shall shortly have occasion to 
mention him again. 

We must now refer to another species of piracy, — privateer- 
ing. * This did not enjoy the same repute as in the days of 
Drake and Hawkins; but several circumstances conspired to 
render it a calling permissible, if not legitimate. England and 
France were at war; and private armed vessels, bearing com- 
missions from James II. and William III. against the French, 
roved the seas and robbed all defenceless ships which fell in 
their way. They attacked even the vessels of Great Britain, 
and from privateers became pirates. Many of the Colonial 
Atlantic poits of America received them and shared in their 
spoils. Fletcher, the Governor of New York, was bribed to 
befriend and protect them, while the olTiccrs under him were 
regular contributors to the funds with which corsairs were 
bought and equipped. 

The English Government determined to suppress this ne- 
farious practice, and removed Fletcher in 1G95, sending the 
Earl of Bellamont to replace him. The latter suggested that 
a frigate be fitted out to assist him in the attempt ; but England 
could spare none of her naval force from the war with France. 
A proposition, however, to purchase and arm a private ship for 
the service was received with favor, and several nobles, together 
with Bellamont and Colonel Richard Livingston, of New York, 
contributed a fund of six thousand pounds sterling. Livingston 
recommended, to cpmmand the vessel, one William Kidd, who 
had been captain of a merchant-vessel sailing between London 
and New Y’^ork, and of a privateer against the French. Kidd 
was placed in command, and Livingston became his security for 
the share he agreed to contribute, — six hundred pounds ster- 
ling. To give character to the enterprise, a commission was 
issued iilidcr the great seal of England and signed by the king, 
William III., directed to ‘‘the trusty and well-beloved Captain 
ICidd, commander of the ship Adventure Galley.” This vessel 
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carried thirty guns and sixty men. Kidd departed from Ply- 
mouth in April, 1696, and arrived off the American coaat in 
July following. He occasionally entered the port of New York, 
where he was cordially received, as he was considered useful in 
protecting its commerce. For this service the Assembly voted 
him the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds sterling. 

He now added ninety-five men to his crew, who shippert to go 
to Madagascar in pursuit of pirates. He then sailed for the 
East Indies, and, while on his way, resolved, possessing as he 
did a vessel manned and equipped like a frigate, to turn pirate 
himself. He seems to have found ready listeners in the licen- 
tious creatures of whom he had composed his crew. He arrived 
off the Malabar coast, in Hindostan, where he pillaged vessels 
manned by Indian, Arab, and Christian crews. He lay in w^ait 
for a convoy laden with treasure, but, finding it well guarded, 
abandoned the attempt. He landed from time to time, burned 
settlements, murdered and tortured the inhabitants, and placed 
a price upon the heads of such persons as he thought their 
friends would ransom. He was once pursued by two Portu- 
guese meu-of-war, Avhom he fought and then contrived to elude. 
He captured a merchantman named the Quedagh, and, refusing 
the offered ransom of thirty thousand rupees, sold her and her 
cargo at a pirates’ rendezvous for forty thousand dollars. He 
exchanged the Adventure for a larger vessel, and established 
himself at Madagascar. Here he lay in ambush, plundering the 
flags of every nation. He made himself dreaded, as a bloody, 
cruel, and remorseless bandit, from Malabar and the lied Sea 
across the Atlantic to the West Indies and the American coast. 
He arrived at New York in 1698, laden, it is asserted, with 
more spoil than ever fell to the lot of a%y other individual. He 
found Bellamont Governor in place of Fletcher, and deemed it 
necessary to conceal his treasures. He sailed along the shore 
of Long Island as far as Gardiner’s Island, at the eastern end. 
He here disembarked, and, in the presence of Mr. John Gar- 
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diner, the owner of the island, whom he placed under the most 
solemn injunction to secrecy, buried a quantity of gold, silver, 
and precious stones. 

After satisfying his crew by such a division of the remainder 
as they considered equitable; he dismissed them, and had the 
audacity to appear in the streets of Boston in the dress of a 
gentleman of leisure. Bellamont, who was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire as well as of New York, met him, 
caused his arrest, and sent him to England for trial. He was 
arraigned for the murder of the gunner of his ship, whom he 
had killed with a bucket. Being convicted, he was hung in 
chains at Execution Dock on the 12th of May, 1701. The 
ballad which was written upon his death has survived, and is a 
favorable specimen of doggerel versification. We subjoin the 
most striking stanzas : 

My name was William Kidd wlicn I sail’d, when I sail’d ; 

My name was William Kidd when I sail’d ; 

My name was William Kidd, God’s laws I did forbid, 

And so wickedly I did, when I sail’d, 

I cursed my father dear when I sail’d, when I sail’d; 

I cursed my father dear when I sail’d ; 

I cursed my father dear, and her that did me bear, 

And so wickedly did swear, when I sail’d. 

I’d a Bible in my hand when I f-ail’d, when I sail’d ; 

I’d a Bible in my hand w'hen I sail’d ; 

rd a Bible in my hand, by my father’s great command^ 

And 1 sunk it in the sand, when I sail’d. 

I murder’d William Moore as I sail’d, as I sail’d ; 

I murder’d William Moore as I sail’d ; 

I murder’d William Moore, and left him in his gore, 

Not many leagues from shore, as I sail’d. 

And being cruel ^11, as I sail’d, as I sail’d, 

And being cruel still, as I sail’d, 

And being cruel still, my gunner I did kill, 

And his precious blood did spill, as I sail’d. 

My mate was sick and died as I sail’d, as I Bail’d^ 

My mate was sick and died as I sail’d ; 
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My mate was sick and died, which me mueh terrified, 
When he call’d me to his bedside, as 1 sail’d. 

And unto mo he did say, See me die, see me die ; 

And unto me he did say. Sec me die ; 

And unto me he did say. Take warning now by me, 

Thci e comes a reckoning day : , you must die. 

I thought I was undone, as I sail’d, as 1 sail’d ; 

I tliought I was undone, as I sail’d ; 

I thouglit I was undone, and my wicked glass had mn, 
Hut my health did soon return, as I sail’d. 

My repentance lasted not as I sail’d, as I sail’d; 

My repentance lasted not as I sail’d; 

My repentance lasted not ; my vows I soon forgot ; 
Damnation’s my just lot, as I sail’d. 

I spied tlircc ships of Spain as I sail’d, as I sail’d ; 

1 spied three ships of Spain as I sail’d ; 

I spied three ships of Spain, I fired on them amain, 

Till most of them were slain, as I sail’d. 

I’d ninety bars of gold as I sail’d, a^ I sail’d ; 

I’d ninety bars of gold as I sail’d ; 

I’d ninety bars of gold, and dollars manifold, 

AVith riches uncontroH’d, as I sail'd. 

Then fourteen ships I saw as I sail’d, as I sail’d ; 

Then fourteen ships I saw as I sail’d ; 

Then fourteen ships I saw, and brave men they were, 

Ah, they were too much for me, as 1 sail’d. 

Thus being o’ertaken at last, I must die, I must die; 

Thus being o’ertaken at last, 1 must die ; 

Thus being o’ertaken at last, and into prison cast, 

And sentence being pass’d, I must die. 

Farewell the raging sea, I must die, I must die ; 

Farewell the raging main, I must die ; 

Farewell the raging main, to Turkey, France, and Spain, 
I shall ne’er see you again : I must die. 

To Newgate now I’m cast, and must die, and must die; 

To Newgate now I’m cast, and must die; 

To Newgate now I’m cast, with a sad and heavy heart, 

To receive my just desert ; I must die. 

To Execution Dock 1 must go, I must go ; 

To Execution Dock I must go ; 
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To Execution Dock will many thousauc!s flock, 

But I must bear the shock : I must die. 

Come, all you young and old, see me die, see me die ; 

Come, all you young and old, see mo die ; 

,Come, all you young and old, you’re welcome to my gold. 

For by it I’ve lost my soul, and must dieu 

Bellamont, having in some way learned that treasure had been 
concealed upon Gardiner’s Island, sent commissioners to secure 
it. They found a* box containing seven hundred and thirty- 
eight ounces of gold, eight hundred and forty-seven ounces of 
silver, a bag of silver rings, a bag of unpolished stones, a 
quantity of agates, amethysts, and silver buttons. For this 
they gave a receipt to Mr. Gardiner, which is still preserved by 
the family. Other sums were discovered at various periods in 
the possession of persons who had had relations with Kidd ; but 
the soil of Long Island never yielded up any other booty than 
the box which we have mentioned. 

It was natural that the knowledge that Kidd had buried a 
portion of his spoil, that his companions had shared his good 
fortune according to their rank, that the vicinity of New York 
was the rendezvous of pirates for years, — it was natural that 
this knowledge should induce the prevalent belief that it was 
the custom among them thus to conceal their booty, and that 
the spot chosen by Kidd was, perhaps, the scene of the deposits 
of the entire gang. It was evident, too, that, unless rumor had 
greatly exaggerated the value of Kidd’s ill-gotten gains, the box 
of gold and silver reckoned in ounces was but a tithe of what 
he had buried. It was thus that was created that feverish ex- 
citement Avhich stimulated eager searchers for piratical store 
along the coasts of New York and Massachusetts, and particu- 
larly among the islets of the Sound. This search has been 
again and again renewed, and even now, at the distance of a 
century and a half, the hope of discovering the abandoned 
wealth of the great pirate is not altogether extinct. 

Romances, ballads, and tales without number have been 
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written upon the adventures of Captain Kidd, his fate, and hia 
money. The most remarkable of these is the “ Gold-Bug” of 
Edgar A. Poe, which details the incidents of an imaginary effort 
made to recover the treasure the corsair had entombed. . 
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Piracy did not disappear with Kidd. The coasts of the Caro- 
linas were for a long time infested with freebooters, though at 
various times some fifty of them were hung in Charleston. In 
1717, the famous and dreaded privateer Whidah was wrecked 
upon the shores of Cape Cod. This vessel carried. twenty-three 
guns, one hundred and thirty men, and was commanded by 
Samuel Bellamy. The dead bodies of all but six floated ashore: 
these six were taken alive and executed. This was a severe loss 
to the pirates. But the decisive blow against them was not struck 
till 1723. The British man-of-war Greyhound captured a craft' 
with twenty-five men and carried them into Rhode Island. 
They were tried, found guilty, and hung, at Newport, in July. 
This was the end of piracy in the American waters. 


HOME OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE VOYAGE OF WOODES ROGERS — DESERTION CHECKED RV A NOVEE CIRCUM- 
STANCE — A LIGHT SEEN UPON THE ISLAND OV .IFAX FERNANDEZ — A BOAT 
SENT TO RECONNOITRE — ALEXANDER SELKIRK DIwRCOVEllKD— HIS HISTORY AND 
ADVENTURES — IIIH DRESS, FOOD, AND OCCUPATIONS — HR SHIPS AVITII ROGERS 
AS SECOND MATE — TURTLES AND TORTOISES — FIGHT WITH A SPANISH TREA- 
SURE-SHIP— PROFITS OF THE VOYAGE — THE SOUTH SKA BUBRLE — ITS INFLA- 
TION AND COLLAP.'^E — MEASURES OF RELIEF. 

A COMPANY of merchants of Bristol fitted out two ships in 

1708 — the Duke and Duchess — to cruise against the Spaniards 

in the South Sea. Tlie Duke was commanded by Woodcs Rogers, 

the Duchess by Stephen Courtney. William Dampier, whose 

name had long been a terror to the Spaniards, was pilot to the 

larger ship. They left Bristol on the 14th of July, with fifty- 

six guns and three hundred and thirty-three men, and with 

•m 
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double the usual number of officers, in order to prevent the 
mutinies so common in privateers. 

Nothing of moment occurred till the vessels anchored at Isola 
Grande, off the coast of Brazil. Here two men deserted^' but 
were so frightened in the night by tigers, as they supposed, but 
in reality by monkeys and baboons, that they took refuge in the 
sea and shouted till they were taken on board. The two ships 
passed through Lemaire’s Strait and doubled Cape Horn, and, on 
the 31st of January, 1709, made the island of Juan Fernandez. 
During the night a light was observed on shore, and Captain 
Rogers made up. his mind that a French fleet was riding at 
anchor, and ordered the decks to be cleared for action. At day- 
light the vessels stood in towards the land ; but no French fleet — 
not even a single sail — was to be seen. A yawl was sent forward 
to reconnoitre. As it drew near, a man was seen upon the shore 
waving a white flag ; and, on its nearer approach, he directed 
the sailors, in the English language, to a spot where they could 
best effect a landing. He was clad in goat-skins, and appeared 
more wild and ragged than the original owners of his apparel. 
His name has long been known throughout the inhabited world, 
and his story is familiar in every language. We need hardly 
say that his name was Alexander Selkirk, and that his adven- 
ture^ furnished the basis of the romance of Robinson Crusoe. 

Alexander Selkifk was a Scotchman, and had been left upon 
the island by Captain Stradling, of the Cinqueports, four years 
and four months before. During his stay he had seen several 
ships pass by, but only two came to anchor at the island. They 
were Spaniards, and fired at him ; but he escaped into the woods. 
He said he would have surrendered to them had they been 
French; but he chose. to run the risk of dying alone upon the 
island rather than fall into the hands of Spaniards, as he feared 
they would either put him to death or make him a slave in their 
mines. “ He told us,” says Rogers, that he was born in Largo, 
in the county of Fife, and was bred a sailor from his youth. 
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The reason of his being left here was a difference with his cap- 
tain, which, together with the fact that the ship was leaky, made 
him" willing to stay behind; but when at last he was inclined to go 
with the ship the captain would not receive him. He took with 
him his clothes and bedding, ivith a firelock and some, pow^der 
' ind bullets, some tobacco, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, with other 
books, and his mathematical instruments. He diverted himself 
and provided for his sustenance as well as he could, but had much 
ado to bear up against melancholy for the first eight months, 
^nd was sore distressed at being left alone in so desolate a place. 
He built himself two huts of pimento-trees, thatched with long 
grass and lined with goat-skins, — killing goats as he needed 
them with his gun, as long as his powder lasted. When that 
was all spent, he procured fire by rubbing two sticks of pimento 
wood together. He slept in his large hut and cooked his 
victuals in the smaller, and employed himself in reading, pray- 
ing, and singing psalms, — so that, he said he was a better 
Christian during his solitude than he had ever been before, or 
than, he was afraid, he should ever be again. 

‘‘At first he never ate but when constrained by hunger, — 
partly from grief, and partly for want of bread and salt. 
Neither did he go to bed till he could watch no longer, — the 
pimen^ wood serving him both for fire and candle, as it burned 
very clear and refreshed him by its fragrant smell. His fish 
he sometimes boiled, and at other times broiled, as he did his 
goats’ flesh, of which he made good broth; for. they are not as 
rank as our goats. Having kept an account, he said he had 
killed five hundred goats while on the island, besides having 
caught as many more, which he marked on the ear and let them 
go. When his powder failed, he ran them down by speed of 
foot; for his mode of living, with continual exercise of walking 
and running, cleared him of all gross humors, so that he could 
run with wonderful swiftness throligh the woods and up the hills 
and rocks. 
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He came at length to relish his meat well enough without 
salt. In the proper season he had plenty of good turnips, 
• wliich had been sowed there by the crew of the ship and had 
now spread* over several acres of ground. The cabbage-palm 
furnished him with cabbage in abundance, and the fruit of the 
pimento — the same as Jamaica pepper — with a pleasant season- 
ing for liis food, lie soon wore out his shoes and other clothes 
by running in the woods; and, being forced to shift without, his 
feet became so hard that he ran about everywhere without in- 
convenience, and could not again wear shoes without suffering 
from swelled feet. After he had got the better of his melan- 
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cboly, he sometimes amused himself with carving his name on 
the trees, together with the date of his arrival and the duration 
of his solitude. At first he was much pestered with cats and 
rats, which had there in great numbers from some of each 
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species which had got on shore from ships that had wooded and 
watered at the island. The rats gnawed his feet and clothes 
when he was asleep, which obliged hiih to cherish the cats, by 
feeding them with goats’ flesh, so that many of them became so 
tame that they used to lie beside him in hundreds, and soon 
delivered him from the rats. He also tamed some kids, and, for 
his diversion, would sometimes sing and dance with them and 
his cats. So that by the favor of Providence and the vigor of 
yoiith — for he was now only thirty years of age — he came at 
length to conquer all the inconveniences of his solitude, and to 
be quite easy in his mind. 

‘‘When his clothes were worn out, he made himself a coat 
and a cap of goat-skins, which he stitched together with thongs 
of the same cut out with his knife, — using xi nail by way of a 
needle or awl. When his knife was worn out, he made others 
as well as he could of old hoops that had been left upon the 
shore, which he beat out thin between two stones and grinded 
to an edge on a smooth stone. Having some linen cloth, he 
sewed himself some shirts by means of. a nail for a needle, 
stitching them with worsted which he pulled but from his old 
stockings ; and he had the last of his shirts on when we found 
him. At his first coining on board, he had so much forgotten 
his language, for want of use, that w’e could scarcely understand 
him, as he seemed to speak his words only by halves. We 
offered him a dram, which he refused, having drunk nothing but 
water all the time he had been upon the island ; and it was some 
time before he could relish our provisions. He had seen no 
venomous or savage creature on the island, nor any other animal 
than goats, bred there from a few brought by Juan Fernandez, 
a Spaniard who settled there with a few families till the oppo- 
site continent of Chili began to submit to the Spaniards, when 
they removed there as more profitable.” 

Captain Rogers remained here a fortnight, refitting his ship. 
The “governor,” as his men. called Selkirk, never tailed to pro- 
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euro two or three goats a day for the sick. They boiled up and 
refined eighty gallons of seal-oil, in order to save their candles. 
On the 13th of February, it was determined that two men from 
the Duke should sail. on board the Duchess, and tAvo from the 
Duchess on board the Duke, to see that justice Avas reciprocally 
done by each ship’s company to the other in the di\dsion of 
prizes ; and on the 14th the anchors Avere Aveighed, Alexander 
Selkirk sliipping on board the Duke as second mate. 

When oft’ the Lobos Islands,# they took a prize, Avhich they 
named The Beginning. They learned from their prisoners that 
the AvidoAv of the late Viceroy of Peru Avas soon to embark at 
Callao for Acapulco, Avith her family and riches; and they 
determined to lie in Avait for her. In the mean time they landed 
and took the tOAvn of Guayaquil, but consented to its ransom 
for thirty thousand dollars. They also seized thirteen small 
vessels, from Avhich they took meal, onions, quinces, pomegra- 
nates, oil, indigo, pitch, sugar, gunpoAvdor, and rice. 

At the Gallapagos Islands they laid in a large stock of sea- 
turtles and land-tortoises, some of the former Aveighing four 
hundred pounds, Avhile the latter laid eggs in profusion upon the 
decks. Some of the men affirmed that they had seen one four 
feet high, that tAvo of their party had mounted on its back, and 
that it easily carried them at its usual sIoav pace, not appearing 
to regard their Avciglit. The natives break and devour great 
quantities of the eggs, of Avhich they arc intensely fond. 

Having made the coast of Mexico, and having determined to 
Avait only eight days either for the Manilla galleon or the ship 
of the viceroy’s Avidow, they Avere rejoiced to descry, on the 
morning of the 22d of December, the Spanivsh treasure-ship 
on the weather bow. Preparations Avere made for action, and 
a large kettle of chocolate AVas boiled for the crcAV in lieu 
of spirituous liquor. Prayers Averc then said, but Averc inter- 
rupted, before they were concluded, by a shot from the enemy. 
She had barrels hung at her yard-arm; which seemed to Avarn 
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the English of an explosion if they attempted to board. The 
engagement commenced at eight, and lasted an hour, after which 
she struck and surrendered. She bore the imposing name of 
Nuestra Befiora de la Encarna^ion Disenganio, and mounted 
twenty guns. Nine of her men were killed and nine wounded. 



NATIVES BREAKING TUR-TLES’ EGOS. 

Of the men of the Duke — the only ship of Rogers’ fleet en- 
gaged — but two were wounded, Captain Rogers himself, who 
lost a portion of his upper jaw and two of his teeth, being one. 
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The name of the prize was changed from Our Lady, &c. to The 
Bachelor, and she was equipped as a member of the squadron, 
which now sailed immediately for the Ladrone Islands. 

They arrived at Guam on the 10th of March, 1710, where 
their wants were amply supplied, cocoanuts being furnished in 
abundance at the rate of one dollar adiundred. Captain Rogers 
bought one of the sailing proas of the islanders, which he had 
seen sail at the rate of twenty miles an hour. He carried it to 
England, intending to put it in the canal at St. James’ Park as 
a curiosity. At the Cape of Good Hope they joined a number 
of homeward-bound ships, and sailed in company, early in April, 
forming a fleet of sixteen Dutch and nine English ships. Rogers 
and his consorts anchored at Erith, in the Thames, on the 14th 
of October. 

This voyage is the last in which . Dampier is known to have 
been engaged, and what became of him afterwards has never 
been ascertained. It would not be easy to name, before the 
time of Cook, a navigator to whom the merchant and mariner 
are so much indebted. His style was unassuming, as free from 
affectation as Avas the narrative itself from invention. Dean 
Swift made Captain Lemuel Gulliver hail Dafnpier as cousin. 

The outfit of this voyage amounted to XlOjOOO, and the gross 
profits to £170,000. One third of this, or £57,000, was divided 
among the officers and seamen. In vicAV of this enormous return 
for a tAvo years’ voyage, Ave can hardly Avonder at the fact that 
in this age, and during a long succeeding period, nearly all navi- 
gation Avas priA^ateering, and that all ventures upon the seas 
appear to the reader of the present day as little better than the 
marauding excursions of corsairs and buccaneers. 

This is the proper place for speaking of the famous Company 
formed for carrying on trade with the Spanish possessions in 
the Pacific, which received, upon its calamitous failure, the name 
of South Sea Bubble. This Company was formed, chartered, 
and prospered and fell, soon after the return of Rogers and 
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Diimpier. It originated in 1711, with Harley, the Lord Trea- 
surer, his object being to improve public credit, and to provide 
for the payment of the floating debt, amounting to £10,000,000. 
He allured the nation’s creditors by promising them the mono- 
poly of trade with the Spanish coast in America. They greedily 
swallowed the glittering bait, and dreamed of El Dorado and 
Peruvian Golcondas. This spirit spread throughout the nation, 
and, in 1719, rose to a fever heat of speculation. Sir John 
Blunt, once a scrivener, now a prominent South Sea Director, 
conceived the idea of consolidating all the public funds into one, 
and made the proposal to the Government. The Bank of Eng- 
land and the South Sea Company displayed the utmost eagerness 
to outbid each other in the ofiers made for this magnificent pri- 
vilege. The South Sea Company finally bid seven millions and 
a half, and the bill then passed the two houses of Parliament 
triumphantly. The Directors immediately opened a subscription 
of a million, and then a second, both of Avhich were eagerly filled. 
Every engine was set at work to delude the public : mysterious 
rumors were rife of secret treasures in America, of overtures 
made to Stanhope to exchange Gibraltar for a diamond-mine in 
Peru, and of inexhaustible piles of wealth which were only 
waiting to be snatched up by the fortunate subscribers to the 
South Sea stock. The Directors began to quote dividends of 
twenty, thirty, fifty per cent. They claimed that, being the only 
national creditor, they could soon dictate to Parliament and rule 
the country. The stock rose from one hundred and twenty-six 
to one thousand. The mania was universal, — statesmen, washer- 
women, Churchmen, Dissenters, ladies of high and low degree, 
being all smitten alike. 

Other bubbles were started by other companies, some of them 
for the most extravagant objects, such as The Company to make 
Salt Water Fresh, to Build Hospitals for Bastards, to Obtain 
Silver from Lead, to Extract Oil from the Seeds of Sunflowers, 
to Import Jackasses from Spain and thus improve the Breed of 
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English Mules, to Trade in Human Hair, and for a multitude 
of other equally absurd purposes. The subscriptions thus 
opened amounted at one period to no less than three hundred 
millions sterling. 

These projects, which rose rapidly one after another and danced 
in prismatic radiance before the public view, were regarded with 
jealous eyes by the South Sea Directors, who wished to have a 
monopoly of the trade in public credulity. They therefore ap- 
plied for writs of “ scire facias’* against their managers, and, 
by showing them to be frauds, suppressed them. But in thus 
destroying the national confidence in bubbles generally they 
seriously undermined that enjoyed by their own. Distrust was 
now excited, and every one became anxious to convert his 
bonds into money ; and then the enormous, disproportion be- 
tween the promises to pay on paper and the means to redeem in 
coin became evident to all. The stock fell at once, as the basis 
which sustained it was proved to be altogether imaginary. 
Thousands of families were reduced to beggary, and the rage, 
resentment, and disappointment were bitter and universal. The 
Company Sank into nothingness as rapidly as it had risen to 
notoriety. Parliament passed a bill by which public confidence 
was in a measure restored, while the estates of the Directors 
and officers were confiscated and applied to the relief of the 
sufferers. The proposed commerce with the Spanish American 
provinces was naturally never opened, and the next expedition 
of the English to that quarter, so far from being a voyage for 
trade, was a very formidable excursion for plunder, — that of 
Lord Anson, in 1740, We shall refer to this at length in its 
proper place. 
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THE DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY — RENEWED SEARCH FOR THE TERRA AUS- 
TR.VLIS INCOGNITA — .TACOH lUKKJEWKIN — HIS VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY — BRUSH 
WITH PIRATES — ARRIVAL AT JUAN FERNANDEZ — EASTER ISLAND — ITS INHA- 
BITANTS — ENTERTAINMENT OF ONE ON BOARD THE SHIP — A MISUNDERSTAND- 
ING — PERNICIOUS AND RECREATION ISLANDS — GLIMPSE OF THE SOCIETY ISLANDS 
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THE SHIP AT BATAVIA — DECISION OF THE STATES-G ENKIIAL — VITUS BKHRINQ — 

Behring’s strait — description of the scene — death of behrinq — 

SUBSEQUENT SURVEY OF THE STRAIT. 

The monopoly of the Dutch East India Company had been 
somewhat disturbt'd, as early as the year 1G21, by the formation 
jjnd charter of the Dutch West Iiidia Company. The latter 
held the exclusive corainercc of the African coast from the 
tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope, and that of the 
American coast both upon the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. In 
1G74, its power and influence were somewhat extended by a 
^esh grant of privileges and an increase of capital. It was ne- 
cessary for any one proposing a new sclicme of commerce within 
the limits under their control, to apply to the Company for 
permission to execute it. A mathematician by the name of 
Roggewein, a native of the province of Zealand, formed a 

project, in 1696 , for the discovery of the vast continent and 
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islands supposed to exist in the South under the name of Terra 
Auetralu Incognita. He died, however, * before any step was 
taken by the Company in furtherance of his designs. His son, 
Jacob Roggc\^ein, renewed the application in 1721, presenting 
a memorial, in accordance with which immediate orders wer^ 
given for equipping three vessels, — the Eagle, of thirty-six 
guns, the Tienhoven, of twenty-eight, and the African galley, of 
fourteen. Roggewein was made admiral, and two hundred and 
seventy-one men 'were embarked upon the three ships. They 
sailed from the Texel on the 21st of August, 1721. 

• When approaching the Canaries, they saw a fleet of five sail, 
carrying white, red, and black colors, which caused the admiral 
to suspect them to be pirates. He gave the signal for action, 
when the enemy struck their red flag and hoisted a black one, 
on which was a death's-head with a powder-horn and cross- 
bones. A. brisk encounter succeeded; .and, after two hours, the 
pirates spread their canvas and bore a^vay with all speed. 
Roggewein did not follow them, — as all ships of the West and 
East India Companies had strict orders to pursue their course 
and never to give chase. He had a long and painful passage 
across the Atlantic, — the crews suffering from heat, hunger, 
thirst, and the scurvy. Many of the men had high fevers, and 
some of them fits like the epilepsy. 

During a terrible hurricane on the 21st of December, the 
Tienhoven parted company, and the Eagle and the African gal- 
ley kept on together as far as the Strait of M.agellan. In this 
latitude, Roggewein saw the group of islands which a French 
privateer had named Islands of St. Louis, but which some Dutch 
traders had subsequently called the New Islands. Roggewein 
baptized the group anew, and, thinking that if it should ever be 
inhabited the people 'W’ould be the antipodes of the Dutch, gave 
it the name of Belgia Australis. He determined to make the 
passage through Lcmairc's Strait, and,, being propelled by a 
favorable wind and rapid currents, attained the western coast of 
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America in six days’ time. Whenever the weather was clear 
the nights were exceedingly short ; for, though it was the middle 
of January, the Antarctic summer was at its height. On arriving 
at the island of Juan Fernandez, Roggewein was surprised and 
rejoiced to see the Tienhoven safe at the rendezvous. The three 
captains dined together the next day, and made merry over their 
mutual convictions of each others’ unhappy shipwreck. 

After a considerable run to the westward, Roggewein dis- 
covered, on the 14th of April, 1722, an island sixteen leagues 
in extent, to which he gave the name of Easter Island, in com- 
memoration of the day. This was one of the most important 
discoveries ^ver made in the Pacific ; and Easter Island is, for 
many reasons, one of the most famous oases in that desert of 
water. Roggewein thus speaks of his first adventure there: — 
‘‘ One of the inhabitants came out to us, two miles from shore, 
in a canoe. We gave him a piece of cloth, for he was quite 
naked. lie was also offered beads and other toys: he hung 
them all, with a dried fish,’ about his neck. Ills body >vas all. 
painted with every kind of figures. He was brown : his ears 
were extremely long and hung down to his shoulders, occa- 
sioned, doubtless, by wearing large, heavy ear-rings. He was 
tall, strong, robust, and of an agreeable countenance. lie was 
gay, brisk, and easy in his behavior and manner of speaking. 
A glass of wine was given to him: he took it, but, instead of 
drinking it, threw it in his eyes, which surprised us very 
much. We then dressed him and put a hat upon his head; but 
he wore it very awkwardly. After he was regaled with food, 
the musicians Avere ordered to play on different instruments: 
the symphony made him very merry, and he began to leap and 
dance. We sent him back with presents, that the others might 
|inow in what manner wc had received him. He seemed to leave 
us with regret, praying with great violence and uttering the 
word ‘Odorraga! odorraga!’ The next day large numbers of 
his countrymen came to our new anchorage, bringing us fowls 
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and roots. At sunrise they prostrated themselves with their 
faces towards the east, and lighted fires as morning burnt-ofier- 
ings to their idols, of which there were many upon the coast.” 
Of these supposed idols we shall speak hereafter. 

During the landing, in which one hundred and fifty of the 
crew took part, an islander was accidentally shot; and sub- 
sequently, as some of them touched, from curiosity, the Dutch 
fire-arms, a volley of bullets was discharged at them, and among 
the killed was the man who had first gone on board the admi- 
ral's ship. The consternation and grief of the natives was very 
great : they brought all kinds of provisions as ransom for the 
dead bodies. They threw themselves upon their knees, and 
offered branches of palms in sign of peace. The Dutch carried 
their outrages no further, but exchanged ai^urances of good 
will. They gave sixty yards of painted cloth for eight hundred 
fowls, some bundles of sugarcane, and a large quantity of plan- 
tains, cocoanuts, figs, and potatoes. Roggewein was of opinion 
that the island might be coloniz.ed to advantage, as the air was 
wholesome and the soil rich : the low lands seemed fitted to pro- 
duce corn, and the higher grounds well adapted to vineyards. 
He intended to land with a sufficient force to make a general 
survey; but, in- the mean time, a >vest wind forced him. from his 
anchorage and drove him out to sea. 

He soon found himself in the wide tract which had obtained 
the name of Bad Sea, on account of the brackish water of one 
of its islands. Through this region he sailed eight hundred 
leagues, and, by a change of wind, was driven with his consorts 
among a number of islands, by which they were considerably 
embarrassed. The Africa, which drew the least water, was sent 
in advance, but soon got upon the rocks and fired signals of dis- 
tress. Night came on, and the natives, alarmed by the reports, 
kindled fires and came in crowds to the shore. The Dutch, 
whose confusion of mind seems to have been extreme, fired upon 
them without ceremony, that they might have as few dangers as 
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possible to contend with at once. In the morning the Africa 
was found to be jammed between two rocks, from whence she 
could not be disengaged. She was therefore abandoned. The 
island upon which she was lost was named Pernicious Island. 
Five men deserted here, and were left beliind. Eight leagues 
from Pernicious, an island, discovered at daybreak, was named 
Aurora; and another, seen at sunset, was called Vesper. At 
another, which they named the Island of . Recreation, a party 
sent on shore for salad and scurvy-grass for the sick had so 
desperate an encounter with the natives, that, when a second 
landing was proposed, not a man could be prevailed upon to 
make the da..gerous attempt. 

Roggewein was now convinced that no Terra Incognita was 
to be discovered in the latitude he had kept, and therefore re- 
solved, in accordance with his instructions, to return homo by 
way of the East Indies. Ilis crews were so reduced that a 
further loss of twenty men would compel him to abandon one 
of his remaining vessels. The officers regretted this decision ; 
for they were anxious to visit the lands named Solomon’s Islands 
by Meridana on account of their supposed wealth; but they 
wTre now compelled to return by way of New Britain, the Mo- 
luccas, and the East Indies. 

Not far from Recreation Island, a group was discovered by 
the captain of the Tienhoven, and was named, from liim, Bow- 
ihan’s Islands. The natives came off to the ships with lish, 
cocoanuts, and plantains. They were generally white, except 
that some Averc bronzed by the heat of the sun. They appeared 
gentle and humane: their bodies were not painted, and Averc 
clothed from the Avaist doAviiAvard Avith fringes of Avoven silk. 
Around their necks they AAmre strings of odoriferous floAvers. 
Roggewein describes them as altogether the most civilized and 
honest nation he had seen in the South Sea : — “ Charmed Avith 
our arrival, they received us as divinities, and testified afterwards 
great regret when they perceived we were preparing to depart : 
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sadness was painted in their countenance as we left." These 
islands are supposed to have been the most northerly of the 
group now known as the Society Islands. 

During the long run to New Britain, the frightful effects of 
bad provisions Avere made painfully manifest, for t.he salt meat 
had long been decayed, the bread was full of maggots, and the 
water intolerably putrid. The scurvy began to cut off forur 
and five men a day. Cries and groans were incessantly heard 
in all parts of the ship: those who were well fainted at the 
stench of the carcasses. Some were reduced to skeletons, so 
that the skin cleaved to their bones, while others SAvelled to a 
monstrous and disgusting size. The journal says that “an ana- 
baptist of twenty-five years old called out continually to be 
baptized, and Avhen told, with a sneer, that there was no parson 
on board, became quiet, and died with great resignation." At last 
the high land of Ncav Britain put an end to their miseries,— 
for which there was no cure on earth except fresh meat, green 
vegetables, and pure water. 

The expedition intrusted to Roggewein having proved abortive 
by the failure to find a Southern continent, avc shall follow his 
adventures no farther. It Avill suffice to say that his ships Avcrc 
confiscated at Batavia by the Dutch East India Company,-— a 
proceeding Avhich the West India Company resented by com- 
mencing an action for damages. After a long litigation, tln^ 
Statcs-Gencral decreed that the former Company should furnish 
the latter with two ships better than those confiscated, should 
refund the full value of their cargoes, should pay tlie wages of 
both creAVS to the day of their return to Holland, together Avith 
the costs, and a heavy fine by Avay of punishment for having so 
manifestly abused their authority. 

We come now to the first expedition at sea made by Russia 
for the purpose of extending and promoting the science of geo- 
graphy. Vitus Behring was a Dane in the Russian service, 
having been tempted by the encouragements held out to foreign 
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mariners by Peter the Great. He had risen to the rank of 
captain in 1725, when the Empress Catherine, who was anxious 
to promote discovery in the Northeast of Asia and to settle the 
question, then doubtful, as to the existence of a strait between 
Asia and America, appointed him to the command of an expe- 
dition fitted out for that purpose. During a period of seven 
years, having travelled overland to Kamschatka, he explored 
rivers, sounded and surveyed the coasts, and sailed as far to the 
northward as the season and the strength of his very inferior 
boats would permit. In 1732, he was made captain-commander, 
and the next year was ordered to conduct an expedition fitted 
out on a ve y extensive scale for purposes of discovery. In 
1740, he reached Okhotsk, where vessels had previously been 
built for him. He sailed for Awatska Bay, where he founded 
the settlement of Petropaulowski, known in English as the Har- 
bor of Peter and Paul. Sailing to the northward, he landed upon 
the American coast, giving name to Mount St. Elias, and then, 
returning to the westward, struck the continent of Asia, finding 
a strait fifty miles wide between the two continents at the point 
where they approach each other the nearest 1 This, in honor of 
its discoverer, is called Behring’s Strait. 

The following description of this scene of desolation, as it first 
broke upon Behring’s eye, is due to the imagination of Eugene 
Sue: — ‘‘The month of September,” he says, “is at its close. The 
equinox has come with darkness, and sullen night will soon 
displace the short and gloomy days of the Pole. The sky, of a 
dark violet color, is feebly lighted by a sun which dispenses no 
heat, and whose white disk, scarcely elevated above the horizon, 
pales before the dazzling brightness of the snow. To the north, 
this desert is bounded by a coast bristling with black and gigantic 
rocks. At the foot of their Titanic piles lies motionless the vast 
ice-bound ocean. To the east appears a line of darkish green 
whence seem to creep forth numerous white and glassy icebergs. 
This is the^channel which now bears the name of Behring. Be- 
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yond it, and towering above it, are the vast granitic masses of 
Cape Prince of Wales, the extreme point of North Airierica. 
These desolate latitudes are beyond the pale of the habitable 
world. The piercing cold rends the yery stones, cleaves the trees, 
and bursts the ground, which groans in producing the germs of 
its icy herbage. A few black pines, the growth of centuries, 
pointing their distorted tops in different directions of the solitude, 
like crosses in a churchyard, have been torn up and hurled 
around in confusion by the storm. The raging hurricane, not 
content with uprooting trees, drives mountains of ice before it, and 
dashes them, with the crash of thunder, the one against the other, 
“ And now a night without twilight has succeeded to the day, 
— dark, dark night ! The heavy cupola of the sky is of so deep 
a blue that it appears black, and the Polar stars are lost in the 
depths of an obscurity which seems palpable to the touch. 
Silence reigns alone. But suddenly a feeble glimmer appears 
in the horizon. At first it is softly brilliant, blue as the light 
which precedes the rising of the moon ; then the effulgence in- 
creases, expands, and assumes a roseate hue. Strange and con- 
fused sounds are heard, — sounds like the flight of huge night 
birds as they flap their wings heavily over the plain. These are 
the forerunners of one of those imposing phenomena which 
strike with awe all animated nature. An aurora borealis, that 
magnificent spectacle of the Polar regions, is at liand. In 
the horizon there appears a semicircle of dazzling brightness. 
From the centre of this glowing hemisphere radiate blazing 
columns and jets of liglit, rising to measureless heights and 
illumining heaven, earth, and sea. They glide along the sno^vs 
of the desert, empurpling the blue tops of the ice-mountains 
and tinging with a deepened red the tall black rocks of the two 
continents. Having thus reached the- fulness of its splendor, 
the aurora grows gradually pale, and diffuses its effulgence in a 
luminous mist. At this moment, from the fantastic illusions of 
the mirage, frequent in those latitudes, the American coast, 
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though separated from that of Asia by the interposition of an 
arm of the sea, suddenly approaches ^so near it that a bridge 
might be thrown from one world to the other. D'd Imnian 
beings inhabit those regions and breathe tlic pale- blue vapors 
which pervade them, they might almost converse across the 
narrow inlet which serves to divide the continents. But now 
the aurora fades away, and the deceptive mirage sinks back 
into the shadowy realms from whence it came.* Fifty miles of 
sullen waters roll again between the continents, and a three 
months’ night settles over the glmstly and appalling scene.” 

It is not improbable that Behring passed to the north of Fast 
Cape, the promontory on the Asi.itic side, into the Arctic 
Ocean beyond. lie w'as soon compelled to retur]i, owing to tlic 
disabled condition of his vessel, Avhich was wrecked u[)on an 
island on the 8d of November, 1741. This island, wliich was 
little better than a naked rock, afforded neither fooil nor slieltio’ ; 
and Behring, sulTering from the scurvy and sinking from disap- 
pointment, lay down in a cleft of the rock to die. The said 
collected and drifted about him, half burying him alive. 1 le ^Yollld 
not suffer it to be removed, as it ahbrded him a grateful warmth. 
He died in this wTetched condition on the 8th of Deeembi'r. The 
next summer, the fow’ of his crew' w'ho survived the winter Imilt 
a vessel from the timber of the wreck : in this they reached Kam- 
schatka and made known the miserable fate of their commaiuhu’. 

Though Behring settled the fact of the exisKuiee of tlu' strait 
which boars his name, it wms reserved for Captain Cook t^) 
survey the entire length of both coasts. This lu; did with a 
precision and accuracy wliich left nothing for after-voyagers to 
perform, and which has made the geography of this remote ami 
barbarous region as familiar as that of the Atlantic shores of 
America. The island upon which Behring died, and which w’as 
then uninhabited and without a shrul) upon its surface, is now 
an important trading station, and affords comfortable winter 
quarters to vessels from Okhotsk and Kamschatka. 
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CIIAPTKH XL. 

PTKATTCAL v<»VA<;n t^xhkii (;r(ML:r. an.sox — i m* \ u aioltaltty — ar- 
rival AND SOJOrilX AT .1 T \ N rr.UXXNPJZ — V VKIZi: — ».\I>TrLL or I’MTA.. — 
PKEI'ARATroNS TO ATTAOK THE MANILLA GXLLIION — ni.<.\Pl*OlN'TM ENT — FOR- 
TirNATE AKllIVAL AT I'l.NIW — lOlMANTIO WcMH NT OE Till: ISIAND — A STOllAI 

— anson's sun* DEivrx oi t to sea — Tin, vijwiioned rin.w set arott 
r.riLDING A I’.OAT — RIITIR-V OF THE rK\irEM)N — EVTILEWini I'lli: :M,\MLLA 
0 VLLEON-— WSON’s AKMIV.VL IN' ENCLAN D - I’M E, I'ROl'EEDS OF 'I’MK (’iniSE. 

The statcsnu'u of England liad now become penetrated with 
tlic idea that, in order to consolidate tlieir territorial siijireiuaey, 
they must make their country the undisputed mistress of the 
seas. War was declared against Sjiain in ITdO, and the king 
determined to attack that power in her distant settlements and 
deprive her, if possible, of her possessions in America, and 

especially in Peru. It was supposed that the principal resources 
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of the enemy would be by this means cut off, and ’that the 
Spanish would be reduced to the necessity of suing for peace, 
deprived as they would be of the returns of that .treasure by 
which alone they Could be enabled to support the drains of a 
foreign war. A fleet of six vessels, manned by fourteen hundred 
men and accompanied by two victualling-ships, was placed under 
the command of George Anson, a captain in the naval service. 
The flag-ship was the Centurion, mounting sixty guns and 
carrying four hundred men. On their Wiiy out from Spithcad, 
on the 18th of September, 1740, the fleet was joined by an 
immense convoy of trading ships, which were to keep them 
company a portion of the way, — numbering in all eleven men-of- 
war and one hundred and fifty sail of merchantmen. 

The squadron passed through Lemaire’s Strait on the 7th 
of March, 1741., ‘AVc could not help persuading ourselves,” 
writes Anson, ‘‘that the greatest difiiculty of our voyage was 
now at an end, and that our most sanguine dreams were upon 
the point of l)eing realized; and hence we indulged our imagi- 
nations in those romantic schemes which the fjincied possession 
of the Cliilian gold and Peruvian silver might be conceived 
to inspire. Thus animated by these flattering delusions, we 
passed those memorable straits, ignorant of the dreadful calami- 
ties which were then impending and just ready to break upon 
us, — ignorant that the time drew near when the squadron would 
be separated never to unite again, and that this day of our 
passage was the last cheerful day that the greater part of us 
W’ould ever live to enjoy.” 

The sternmost ships were no sooner clear of the Strait, than 
the tranquillity of the sky Avas suddenly disturbed, and all the 
presages of a threatening storm appeared in the heavens and 
upon the waters. The winds Avere let loose upon the unfortu- 
nate fleet, and for three long months bleAV upon them Avith 
unrelenting fury. The Severn and Pearl parted company and 
During the month of April, forty-three 
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of the crew of the Centurion died of the scurvy ; and during the 
passage from the Strait to the island of Juan Fernandez the 
flag-ship lost, by this disease, by accident, and by tempest, two 
hundred and fifty men ; and she could not at last muster more 
than six foremast-men capable of tloing duty. On the 22d of 
May, all the various disasters, fatigues, and terrors which had 
previously attacked the Centurion in succession now combined 
in a simultaneous onset, and seem to have conspired for her 
destruction. A terrific hurricane from tlm starboard quarter 
split all her sails and broke all her standing rigging, endangered 
the masts, and shifted the ballast and stores. The air was filled 
with fire, and the officers and men upon the decks were wounded 
by exploding flashes wliich coursed and darted from spar to spar. 

Thus crippled and disabled, with five men dying every day, 
and not ten of the crew able to go aloft, the Centurion, sepa- 
rated from her consorts, and supposing them to have perished 
in the storm, made the best of her weary way to the island of 
Juan Fernandez, where she arrived at daybreak on the IHh of 
June, after losing eighty more men from the scurvy. 

The aspect of this diversified country would at all times,** 
says Anson, ‘Miavc been delightful; but in our distressed situa- 
tion, languishing as we were for the land and its vegetable 
productions, — an inclination attending every stage of the sca- 
sj^urvy, — it is scarcely credible with what transport and cager- 
'tiess we viewed the shore, and with how much im})ationcc we 
longed for the greens and other refreshments which were then 
in sight, and particularly tlic water. Even those among the 
diseased who were not in the very last stages of the distemper 
exerted the small remains of strength whieli were left them, 
and crawled up to the deck to feast tliemselves with this reviving 
prospect. Thus we coasted the shore, fully employed in the 
contemplation of this enchanting landskip.’* 

In his description of the island, Anson speaks of the former 
residence of Alexander Selkirk upon it, and says, ‘‘Selkirk 
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tells us, among other things, that, as he often caught more goats 
than he wanted, he sometimes marked their ears and let them go. 
This was about thirty-two years before our arrival at the island 
Now, it happened that the first goat that was killed by our 
people had his ears slit; whence wc concluded that he had 
doubtles-^ been formerly under the power of Selkirk. lie was 
an animal of a most venerable aspect, dignified with an exceed- 
iiig niaj(‘stie beard and Avith many other symptoms of anti(p.iity.” 

The Centurion A\as soon joined by the Tryal sloop of war, 
by the Gloucester, and the victualler Anna Pink: the other 
members of the squadron were never heard of again.- Upon 
the island, which was entirely deserted, Anson thought he dis- 
covered appearances which indicated the recent presence there of 
a Spanish force; and, as they might return, every efibrt was made 
to get the shi 2 )s and the men in position to cope Avitli them on 
equal terms. While refitting, a sail Avas discovered upon the 
distant horizon, and the Centurion started out in pursuit of her. 
Anson took her for a Spanish nuin-of- Avar, and ordered the 
officers’ cabin to be knocked doAvn and thrown oveiUoard, and 
the decks to be cleared for action. She proved, hoAvever, to be 
an unarmed merchantman sailing under Spanish colors. She 
surrendered Avithout delay, and proved to be the Monte Carmelo, 
bound from Callao to Valparaiso, Avitli a cargo of sugar and blue 
cloth, and, Avhat Avas infinitely more acceptable to Anson and his 
crew, eighty thousand dollars in Spanish coin. The Centurion 
then returned Avith her prize to Juan Fernandez. The spirits 
of the English Avere greatly raised by this capture, and their 
despondency dissipated by so tangible an earnest of success. 
The repairs upon all Gic vessels Avere hastily completed, and, 
Avhile they Avere sent to cruise in different directions in search 
of Spanish niei’chantmen, the Centurion and the Carmelo sailed, 
on the 19th of. September, for the general rendezvous at Val- 
paraiso, 

In November, Anson determined to attack, Avith the force of 
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his two vessels, the unfortunate seaport of Paita, in Peru, — 
•which, as may be seen from our narrative, was invariably at- 
tacked by every successive depredator. The town Avas taken Avith 
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the utmost ease, — the governor, Avho aams in bod at the time of 
the surprise, running aAvay half naked in the utmost precipitation, 
and halving his Avife, hardly seventeen years old,. and to Avhom he 
had been married but three days, to take care of herself. The 
custom-house, Avhere the treasure lay, Avas seized ii])on and its 
contents transported to the ship. Anson, not satisfied Avith this, 
sent Avord to the gov(‘rnor, Avho had come to a halt on a distant 
hill, that he Avoid d listen to proposals for ransom. The governor, 
Avho Avas sonu‘wha,t arrogant for a magistrate Avho had made so 
signal a disiday of poltroonery, did not deign to return an answer 
to these overtures : he collected together his people, hoAvcver, 
and prepared to storm the city, but, upon second thoughts, 
prudently* abstained. Pitch, tar, and other combustibles Avere 
noAV distributed by Anson’s men among the houses of Paita; 
the cannon in the fort Avere spiked, and fire Avas then set to the 
toAvn, Avhich Avas speedily reduced to ashes. The loss of the 
Spaniards by the fire, in broadcloths, silks, velvets, cambrics, 
was represented by them to the court of JIadrid as amounting 
to a million and a half of dollars. Anson’s ships carried aAvay 
with them, in plate, coin, and jcaacIs, about one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollar^ more. Soon after leaving Paita, tliey fell 
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in with a launch laden with jars of cotton. The people on' 
board said they were very poor ; but, as they were found dining 
on pigeon pie served up in silver dishes, it was thought advisable 
to searcli for the sources of this opulence. The jars of cotton 
were found to contain sixty thousand dollars in double doubloons. 

Arison now detcrinined to steer for the southern parts of Cali- 
fornia, there to cruise for the galleon due at Acapulco from Ma- 
nilla towards the middle of January. He did not arrive there 
till the 1st of February, 1742; but, being assured by some of his 
Spanish prisoners that the galleon was often a month behind 
her average time, he stood on and olf, waiting with fevcrisli 
impatience for an arrival whose value he estimated in round 
millions. He soon learned, from some negroes whom he cap- 
tured, that the galleon had arrived on the 9th of January. 
They added, however, that she had delivered licr cargo, and 
that the Viceroy of Mexico had fixed her departure from Aca- 
pulco, on her return, for the 14tli of March. This news was 
joyfully received by Anson and his men, as it was much more 
advantageous for them to seize the specie which she had received 
for her cargo than to seize the cargo itself. 

It was now the 19th of February, and the galleon was not to 
leave port till the 14th of March, or, according to the old style 
followed by Anson, the 3d of Jlarch. The interval was em- 
ployed in scrubbing the ships’ bottoms, in bringing them into 
the most advantageous trim, and in regulating the orders, 
signals, and positions to be observed when the famous ship 
should appear in sight. The positions held were as follows. 
The squadron was stationed forty miles from shore, — an offing 
quite sufficient to escape observation: it consisted of the Centu- 
rion, the Gloucester, and three armed prizes: these were ar- 
ranged in a circular line, and each ship was nine miles distant 
from the next, the two vessels at the extremes being, therefore, 
thirty-six miles apart. As the galleon could be easily discerned 
twenty miles outside of either extremity, the whole sweep of 
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tte squadron was seventy-five miles, the various vessels com- 
posing it being so connected by signals as to be readily informed 
of what was seen in any part of the line. The Centurion and 
the Gloucester were alone intended to come to close quarters, 
or, indeed, to engage in the action at all : they were therefore 
strengthened by accessions from the others. 

The calls of hunger and all other duties were neglected on 
the 3d of March : all eyes were strained in the direction of 
Acapulco, and voices continually exclaimed that they saw one 
of the cutters returning with a signal. To their extreme vexa- 
tion and dismay, both that day an<l the next passed without 
bringing news of the galleon. A fortnight went by; and Anson 
at last came to the melancholy conclusion that his pi*escnce 
upon the coast had been discovered, and that an embargo had 
been laid upon the object of all tlieir hopes. He afterwards 
discovered that his presence was suspected, but not known, but 
that the wary Spaniards had frustrated his scliemes by detain- 
ing the galleon till the succeeding year. With a heavy heart, 
the admiral gave orders for the departure of the fleet fiom the 
American coast, in prosecution of the plans drawn up previous 
to his leaving England, lie sailed early in May with the Cen- 
turion and Gloucester only, having scuttled and destroyed his 
three prizes on the enemy’s coast. 

A terrible attack of scurvy soon reduced both vessels to half 
their working force, and a storm of unusual violence completely 
disabled the Gloucester. She held out, however, till the middle 
of August, when her stores, lier prize-money, and her sick were 
with great difliculty removed to the Centurion, which was herself 
in a crazy and well-nigh desperate condition. The Gloucester 
was set on fire, lest her wreck might fall into the hands of the 
Spaniards : she continued burning through the night, firing her 
guns successively as the flames reached them: the magazine 
exploded at daylight. 

The Centurion kept on her way, losing eight, nine, and ten 
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men every twenty-four hours.' A Ictik was discoveredj winch all 
the skill of the carpenters failed to stop. The ship and men 
were in a condition bordering on positive despair.- Under these 
circumstances, tiie sight of two distant islands revived for a time 
their drooping spirits. But these islands were bare and unin- 
habited rocks, aflording neither anchorage nor fresh water. The 
reaction ])roduc(‘d by this disappointment was evident in tlie 
renewed ravages of the relentless scurvy. “And now/' says 
Anson, “the only possible circnnistance Avhich could secure the 
few of us which remained alive from perishing, was the acci- 
dental falling in with some other of the- lia, drone Islands beifeu’ 
prepared for our accommodation ; but, as our knowledges of them 
was extremely imperfect, we Avere to trust entirely to cluinee for 
our guidance. Thus, Avith the most gloomy persuasion of an 
approacliing destruction, avc stood from the island-rock of Ana- 
tacan, having all of us the strongest apprclicnsions either of 
dying of the scurvy, or of Ijeing destroyed Avitli tlie ship, Avliich, 
for Avaut of liands to Avork her pumps, might in a short time 1)0 
expected to founder.’' 

On the 27th of August, the Centurion came in sight of a 
fertile ;iud, as Anson supposed, inhahited island, Avhich he after- 
wards found to 1)0 one of the Ladrones and named Tinian. Fearing 
the inhabitants^ to he Spaniards, and knoAving himself to be in- 
capable of defence, Anson sIiowxmI Spanish colors, and hoisted 
a red flag at the foretopmast head, intending by this to give his 
vessel the appearance of the iManilla galleon, and hoping to 
decoy some of the islanders on board. The trick succeeded, and 
a Spaniard and four Indians Avere easily taken, Avith tlicir boat. 
The Spaniard said the island Avas nninbabited, though it Avas one 
of an inliabited group: he aflirmed that there Avas plenty of fresh 
water, that cattle, hogs, and poultry ran Avihl over tlip rocks, 
that the Avoods afforded SAveet and sour oraruxes, limes, lemons, 
and cocoaniits, besides a peculiar fruit Avhich serA'cd instead of 
bread; that, from the cpiantity and goodness of the productions 
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of tlie island, the Spaniards of the neighboring station of Guam 
used it as a storehouse and granary from whence they drew in- 
exhaustible supplies. 

A portion of this relation Anson could verify upon the spot : 
he discovered herds of cattle feeding in security upon the- island, 
and it was not difficult to fill, in imagination, tlie rich forests 
which clotlied it, Avitli tropical fruits and all the varied produc- 
tions of those beneficent climes. On landing, he at once am- 
verted a storehouse filled with jerked Ixicf into an hospital for 
the sick : in this he deposited one hundred and twenty-eight of 
his invalids. The sjilutary effect of land-treatment and vege- 
table food was such that, thouglu twenty-one died on the first 
day, only ten others died during the two months that the Cen- 
turion remained at anchor in the Iiarbor. 



ANSON'S ENCAMPMENT AT TINIAN. 

Anson gives a romantic account of the happy island of Tinian 
The vegetation was not luxuriant and rank, but resembled the 
clean and uniform lawns of an English estate. The turf was 
composed of clover intermixed with a varic'ty of flo^^ers. The 
woods consisted of tall and wide-spreading trees, imposing in theii 
aspect or inviting in their fruit. Three thousand cattle, milk- 
white with tlie I'xception of their ears, which were black, grazed 
in a siinde meadow. The clamor and paradings of domestic 
poultry cxcitotl the idea of iioighlioring farms ami villages. 
Both the cattle and the fowls were easily run down and captured, 
so that the Centurion husbanded her ammunition. The hogs were 
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hunted by dogs trained to the pursuit, a number of which had 
been left by the Spaniards of Guam : they readily transferred 
their services and their allegiance to the English invaders. The 
island also produced in abundance the very best specifics for 
scorbutic disorders, — such as dandelion, mint, scurvy-grass, and 
sorrel. The inlets furnished fish of plethoric size and inviting 
taste; the lakes abounded with duck, teal, and curlew, and in 
thb thickets the sportsmen found whole coveys of whistling 
plover. 

On the night of the 22d of September a violent storm drove 
the Centurion from her anchorage, sundering her cables like 
packthread. Anson was on shore, down with the scurvy ; several 
of the officers, and a large part of the crew, amounting in all 
to one hundred and thirteen persons, were on shore with him. 
This catastrophe reduced all, both at sea and on land, to the 
utmost despair: those in the ship were totally unprepared to 
struggle with the fury of the winds, and expected each, moment 
to be their last ; those on shore supposed the Centurion to be 
lost, and conceived that no means Avere left them ever to depart 
from the island. As no European ship had probably anchored 
here before, it was madness to expect that chance would send 
another in a hundred ages to come Besides, the Spaniards of 
Guam could not fail to capture them ere long, and, as their 
letters of marque were gone in the Centurion, they would un- 
doubtedly be treated as pirates. 

In this desperate state of things, Anson, who preserved, to 
all outward appearance, his usual composure, projected a scheme 
^or extricating himself and his men from their forlorn situation. 
In case the Centurion did not return within a week, he said, it 
would be fair to conclude, not that she was wrecked, but that 
she had been driven too far to the leeward of the island to be 
able to return to it, and had doubtless borne away for Macao. 
Their policy, therefore, "was to attempt to join her there. To 
effect this, they must haul the Spanish bark, which they had 
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captured on their arrival, ashore, saw her asunder, lengthen her 
twelve feet, — which would give her forty tons’ burden and enable 
her to carry th'cm all to China. The carpenters, who had been 
fortunately left on the island, had ])cen consulted, and had pro- 
nounced the proposal feasi])le. I’he men, wlio at first were 
unwilling to al)andon all hope of the Centiu*ion’s return, at last 
saw the necessity of active co-operation, and went zealously to 
work. 

The blacksmith, with his forge and tools, was the first to com- 
mence his task ; but, unhappily, liis ])ellows had l;eeii left on 
board the ship. Without his bellows lie could get no fire; without 
fire he coi’hl mould no iron ; and without iron the carpenters 
could not rivet a single plank. But the cattle furnished hides 
in plenty, and tliese hides Avere imperfectly tanned with the help 
of a hogshead of lime found in the jerked-beef warehouse: Avith 
this improvised leather, and Avith a gun-barrel for a pipe, a pair 
of belloAvs Avas constructed Avhich answered the intention tolerably 
well. Trees Avere felled and saAved into planks, Anson Avorking 
with axe and adze as vigorously as any of liis men. The juice 
of the cocoanut furnislied the men a natural and abundant grog, 
and one Avhich lunl tliis advantage over the distilled mixture to 
Avliich that name is usually apjdied, — that it did not intoxicate 
them, but kept them temperate and orderly. AVhen the main 
AVork had lieeii thus successfully started, it Avas found, on consul- 
tation, that the tent on shore, some cordage accidentally left by 
the Centurion, and the sails and rigging already belonging to 
the bark, Avould serve to e([uip her indiflerently Avhen she Avas 
lengthened. Two disheartening circumstances Avere noAV dis- 
covered: all the gunpoAvder Avhich could be collected by the 
strictest search amounted to just ninety charges, — considerably 
less than one charge apiece to each member of the company : 
their only compass Avas a toy, such as arc made for the amuse- 
ment of school-boys. Their only quadrant was a crazy instru- 
ment which had been throwm overboard from the Centurion with 
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Other lumber belonging to the dead, and which had providentially 
been waslied ashore. It was examined by the known latitude 
of the island of Tinian, and answered in a manner which con- 
vinced Anson that, thougli very bad, it was at least better than 
nothing. 

On tlic Otli of October — tlio seventeenth day from the depar- 
ture of the ship — matters were in sucli a state of forwardness 
that Anson Avas able to fix the Oth of November as the date of 
their ])utting to sea upon tlieir voyage of two thousand miles. 
But a happier lot Avas in store for tliem. On the 11th, a man 
working upon a liill suddenly cried out, in great ecstasy, “ The 
ship! the sliip!” The Commodore tlircAV down liis axe and 
rushed Avith his men — all of tlieni in a state of mind bordering 
on frenzy — to the beach. By five in the afternoon the Cen- 
turion — for it Avas she — Avas visible in the ofTiiig: a boat Avith 
eiirhtccn men to reijiforco her, and Avitli meat and refreslimcnts 
for tlie crcAV, Avas sent off to her. Slie came happily to anchor 
iu the roads the next day, and the commodore Avent on board, 
Avhere he Avas received Avith the lieartiest acclamations. Tlie 
vessel had, during this inter\ml of nineteen days, been the sport 
of storms, currents, leakages, and false reckonings; she had l)ut 
one-fourth oT Inn* complement of men; and Avlien, by a happy 
accident of driftage, slie came in sight of the island, the creAV 
Avere so Aveak they could Avith difficulty put the ship about. 
The reinforcement of eighteen men aa'us sent at the very moment 
AAdicn, in sight of the long Avished-for haven, the exhausted 
sailors Avere on the point of abandoning, themselves to despair. 

Fifty casks of Avater, and a. large quantity of oranges, lemons, 
and cocoanuts AAXu’e now hastily put on board the Centurion. 
On the 21st of October, the bark (so lately the object of all the 
commodore’s hopes and fears) Avas set on lire and destroyed. 
The Vessel then Aveighed anchor, and took leave of the island of 
Tinian, — an island Avliich, in the language of Anson, ‘^whether 
we consider the excellence of its productions, the beauty of its 
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appearance, the elegance of its woods and lawns, the healthiness 
of its air, and the adventures it gave rise to, may in all these 
views 'be justly styled romantic.” After a smooth run of twenty 
days, the Centurion came to an anchor on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, in the roads of Macao, — thus, after a Tatiguing cruise of two 
years, arriving at an amicable port and in a civilized country, 
where naval stores could be procured with ease, and, above all, 
where tlie crew expected tlic inexpressible satisfiction of receiv- 
ing letters from their friends and families. 

The Centurion remained more than five months at Macao, 
where she was careened, thoroughly overhauled, and refitted. 
The crew was reinforcc'd by entering twenty-three men, some of 
them being Lascars, or Indian vsailors, and some of them Dutch. 
On the lOtli of April, the admiral got to sea, having announced 
that ho was bound to Batavia and from tlienee to England, 
and, in order to conlirm this delusion, having taken letters on 
board at Canton and Macao directed to dear friends in Batavia. 
But his real design was to cruise off the rhilij)j)ine Isles for the 
returning Manilla galloon. Indeed, as he had the year before 
prevented the sailing of the annual shij), he had good reason to 
believe that tlierc would this year be two. He therefore made 
all haste to reach Cape Espiritu Santo, the lirst land the gal- 
leons were aceuslome<l to make. They were said to be stout 
vessels, niountiim fortv-four <iuns and carrying five hundred 
hands; while he himself had but two hundred and twenty-seven 
hands, thirty of whom were boys. But he had reason to exj)cct 
that his men would exert themselves t 9 the utmost in view of 
the fabulous wealth to be obtaine<l. 

The Centurion made (hipe Es})iritu Santo late in ilay, and 
from that moment forward her jx'ople waited in the utmost im- 
patience for the happy crisis which was to balance the account 
of their past calamities. They were drilled every day in the 
working of the guns and in the use of their small-arms. The 
vessel kept at a distance from the cape, in order not to be dis- 
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covered. But, in spite of all^ precautions, she was seen from 
the land, and information of her presence was sent to Manilla, 
where a force consisting of two ships of thirty-two guns, one of 
twenty guns, and two sloops of ten guns, was at once equipped; 
it never sailed, lu'wevei’, on account of the monsoon. 

On tlic -Otli of June, at sunrise, the man at the masthead of 
the Ceiitui’ion discovcTed a sail in the southeast quarter. A 
general joy spread through the ship, and the commodore in- 
stantly stood towards her. At eight o’clock she was visible 
from the deck, and proved to he the fjimous ^lanilla galleon. 
She did not change her course, much to Anson’s surprise, but 
continued to bear down upon him. It afterwards apj)earcd that 
she recognised the hostile sail to be the Centurion, and resolved 
to light her. She soon hauled up lier foresail, and brought to 
under topsails, hoisting Spanish colors. Anson picked out 
thirty of liis choicest hands and distributed them into the tops 
as marksmen. Instead of firing broadsides with intervals he- 
tween them, he resolved to keep up a constant but irregular fire, 
thus baffling the Spaniards if they should attempt their usual 
tactics of falling down upon the docks during a broadside and 
working their guns witli great briskness during the intermission. 
At one o’clock, the Centurion, being within gunshot of the 
enemy, hoisted her pennant. The Spaniard now, for the first 
time, began to clear her decks, ami tumbled cattle, sheep, pigs, 
goats, and poultry promiscuously into the sea. Anson gave orders 
to fire Avith the chase-gims: the galleon retorted Avith her stern- 
chasers. During the first halfJionr lie lay across her boAV, 
traA^ersing lier Avith nearly all his guns, Avhile she could bring 
hardly half a dozen of hers to bear. Tlie mats Avith Avbicli the 
galleon had stuffed her netting noAV took fire, and hurned 
violently, terrifying tlie Spaniards and alarming the English, 
Avho feared lest the treasure Avould escape them. However, the 
Spaniards at last cut away the netting and tossed the blazing 
mass into the sea among the struggling and roaring cattle. The 




THE CENTURION AND THE TREASURE-SHIP. 

Spaniards was now plainly visible from tlic Centurion. The 
officers could no loiii^i'r bring tlie men up to the work ; and, at 
about tliree in the afternoon, she struck her colors and sur- 
rendered. 

The galleon, named the Nostra Signora de Cabadonga, 

proved to be wortli, in liard money, one million and a qiiafter of 

dollars. She lost sixty-seven men in tlic action, besides eighty- 

four wounded; wliile tlio Centurion lost but two men, and had 

but seventeen wounded, all of-Avliorn recovered but one. “Of so 

little conse(iuence,” remarks Anson, “are the most destructive 

arms in untutored and unpractised hands.’' The seizure of the 

Manilla treasure caused the greatest transport to the Centurion’s 
28 
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men, who thus, after reiterated disappointments, saw their wishes 
at last accomplished. 

The specie was at once removed to the Centurion, the Caba- 
rlonga being appointed^ by Anson to be a post-ship in his ma- 
jesty’s service, and the command being given to Mr. Saumarez, 
the first lieutenant of the Centurion. The two vessels then 
stood ^or the Canton River, and arrived oft’ Macao on the 11th 
of July. On the way, Anson reckoned up not only the value 
of the prize just captured, but the total amount of the losses 
his expedition had caused the crown of Spain since it left the 
English shores. The galleon was found to have on board one 
million three hundred and thirteen thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three dollars, and thirty-five thousand six hundred and 
eighty-two ounces of virgin silver, besides cochineal and other 
commodities. This, added to the other treasure taken in pre- 
vious prizes, made the sum total of Anson’s captures in money 
not far from two millions, — independent of the ships and mer- 
chandise which he had either burned or destroyed, and which he 
set down as three millions more ; to which he added the expense 
of an expedition fitted out by the court of Spain, under one 
Joseph Pizarro, for his annoyance, and which, he learned from 
the galleon’s papers, had been entirely broken up and destroyed. 
‘‘The total of all these articles,” he writes, “will be a most 
exorbitant sum, and is the strongest proof of the utility of my 
expedition, which, with all its numerous disadvantages, did yet 
prove so extremely prejudicial to the enemy.” 

At Macao, Anson sold the galleon for six thousand dollars, 
which was much less than her value. He was very anxious to 
get to sea at once, that he might be himself the first messenger 
of his good fortune and thereby prevent the enemy from forming 
any projects to intercept him. The Centurion weighed anchor 
from Macao on the 15th of December, 1743: she touched at 
the Cape of Good Hope on the 11th of March, 1744, where the 
commodore sojourned a fortnight, in a spot which he considered 
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aa not disgraced by a comparison with the valleys of - Juan Fer- 
nandez or the lawns of Tinian. The fortuitous escapes and 
remarkable adventures which had characterized the career of his 
famous ship continued till she saluted the British forts. The 
French had espoused the cause of Spain ; and a large French 
fleet was cruising in the Chops of the Channel at the moment 
when the Centurion crossed it. The log afterwards proved 
that she had run directly through the hostile squadron, con- 
cealed from view by a dense and friendly fog. She arrived safe 
at Spithead, on the loth of June, after an absence of three 
years and nine months. Anson caused the captured wealth to 
be transpor‘'cd to London, upon thirty-two wagons, to the sound 
of drum and fife. The two millions were divided, according to 
the laws which regulate the distribution of prize-money, between 
Anson, his officers and men, — the crown abandoning every 
penny to those who had suffered and fought for it. Anson was 
now the richest man in the naval^ service. The sympathy and 
applause bestowed upon him by the public may be imagined from 
the fact that the narrative of his voyage went through four im- 
mense editions in a single year, was translated into seven 
European languages, and met with a far greater success than 
had ever fallen to the lot of any maritime journal. 




BYRON AT KING GEORGE’S ISLAND, 


CHAPTER XLT. 

THE SClEKiTFIC VOYAGE OF CIBCITMNAVIG VTION — THE EOLriIIN ANT)' 

TAMAR— BYRON IN PATAGONIA — FALKBANI) ISLANDS — ISLANDS OF DISAPPOINT- 
MENT — ARRIVAL AT TINIAN — RYRON A'ERSUS ANSON — THE VOYAGE ^OME — 
WALLIS AND CARTERET — THEIR ORSERVATIONS IN PATAGONIA — WALLIS AT 
TAHITI — A DESPERATE BATTLE — NAILS LOSE THEIR A'ALUE — A TAHITIAN RO- 
MANCE — Pitcairn’s isi.and — qpeen charlotte’s islands — new Britain — 

THE VOYAGE HOME — A MAN-OF-WAR DESTROYED BY HUE. 

In the year 1764, England was at peace with all the world, 
and his majesty George III. conceived an idea which till then 
had penetrated no royal brain, — that of sending out vessels upon 
voyages of discovery in the single view of extending the domain 
of .science and contributing to the advan.ee of geographical 

knowledge. "V oyages Jiad previously been undertaken for pur*' 
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poses either of conquest, colonization, pillage, or privateering; 
and discovery had usually been the result of accident, and was 
generally subordinate to the grand business of plunder and 
rapine. The king at once executed his design by giving the 
command of the Dolphin and Tamar — the former a man-of-war 
of twenty-four guns, and the latter a sloop of sixteen — to Com- 
modore John Byron, who had been one of the wrecked captains 
of Anson’s fleet in 1740. The vessels sailed from Plymouth 
on the 3d of July. . Nothing of moment occurred during their 
passage to Rio Janeiro, if we except the fact that Byron noticed 
that no fish would come near his ship, though the sea was alive 
with them at a little distance, — a circumstance which he attri- 
buted to the Dolphin’s copper sheathing. She was the first 
vessel upon which the experiment of coppering the bottom had 
been tried. 

Upon the Patagonian coast, Byron saw a party of the natives 
on horseback, one of whom, who dismounted, he describes as 
follows: — ^^Ile was of a gigantic stature, and seemed to realize 
the talcs of monsters in human shape : he had the skin of some 
wild beast thrown over his shoulders, as a Scotch Highlander 
wears his plaid.' Round one eye was a large circle of white; 
a circle of black surrounded the other, and the rest of his face 
was streaked with paint of diflerent colors. Ilis height could 
not be less than seven feet. This frightful Colossus and his 
whole company conducted themselves in a peaceable and orderly 
manner which certainly did them honor.” Byron entered Ma- 
gellan’s Strait in December. During an anchorage here, a part 
of the men slept on shore: they w^rc always awakened from 
their first slumber by the roaring of wild boasts, which the 
darkness of the nin-ht and the loneliness of their situation 

O * 

rendered horrible beyond description. The animals were pre- 
vented from invading the tent by the kindling of large fires. 

Having determined to await the arrival of the Florida, — a 
store-ship which was to follow him, — Byron returned into th^ 
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Atlantic and discovered a group of islands, of which he took 
possession for King George III. by the name of the Falkland 
Islands. Here the seals and penguins were so numerous that it 
was impossible to walk upon the beach without first driving them 
away. Tiie men were also compelled to do battle and fight hand- 
to-hand encounters with enormous and formidable sea-lions, and 
with animals as large as a mastiff and as fierce as a wolf. On 
returning to Port Desire, in February, 1765, the whales about 
the ship rendered the navigation dangerous, and one of tlrem 
blew a jet of water over the quarterdeck. The Florida arrived 
about the same time, and the Dolphin and Tamar took from her 
all the provisions they could store'. They then entered the Strait, 
and, for seven weeks and two days, struggled with the terrible 
weather which at the period of the spring equinox prevails in 
that tempestuous region. They made Cape Deseado on the 
8th of April, and soon after entered the South Sea. 

Turning to the north as far as Juan Fernandez, and then 
making a long stretch to the i^est, Byron discovered, on the 7th 
of June, in 14° 5' south latitude and in 145° west longitude, a 
group of islands covered witli delightful groves and evidently 
producing cocoanuts and bananas in abundance. Turtles were 
seen upon the shore ; and the whole aspect of the island was 
tropical and attractive in the extreme. But a violent surge 
broke upon every point of the coast, and the steep coral rocks 
which formed the shore rendered it unsafe to anchor. The 
sailors, prostrated with scurvy, stood gazing at this little para- 
dise with sensations of bitter regret ; and l^yron accordingly 
named the group the Islands of Disappointment. Two days 
later, however, he 'discovered another group, to which he gave the 
name of King George’s Islands. Here the savages, in attempt- 
ing to repel an invasion of their domain, provoked reprisals, and 
two or three of them were killed : one, being pierced by three 
balls which went quite through his body, took up a large stone 
and died in the act of throwing it. Byron obtained several boat- 
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loads of cocoanuts and a large quantity of scurvy-grass. After 
discovering and naming Prince of Wales’ and Duke of York’s 
Islands, Byron bore away for the Ladrones, a month’s sail to 
the west. 

In due time, and after a voyage accomplished without incident, 
the two vessels arrived at the Ladrone island of Tinian, already 
famous from the glowing description given of it by Lord Anson. 
They anchored not fiir from the spot where the Centurion had lain, 
and in water so clear that they could see the bottom at the depth 
of one hundred and forty-four feet. Byron gives a very different 
account of the island from that furnished by Anson, — a fact attrh 
butable to the circumstance that he visited it during the rainy 
season. The undergrowth in the woods was so thick, he says, 
that they could not see three yards before them : the meadows 
were covered with stubborn reeds higher than their heads, and 
which cut their legs like whipcord. Every time they spoke 
they inhaled a moutliful of flies. In the Centurion’s well they 
found water that was brackish and full of worms. Centipedes 
bit and scorpions bled. The ships rolled at anchor as never 
ships rolled before. The rains were incessant: The heat >va3 
suffocating, being only nine degrees less than the heat of the 
blood at the heart. Anson’s cattle were very shy ; for it took 
six men three days and three nights to capture and kill a 
bullock, whose flesh, when dragged home to the tents, invariably 
proved to be fly-blown and useless. 

After a stay of nine weeks at Tinian, Byron weighed anchor 
on the 30th of September, with a cargo of two thousand cocoa- 
nuts. On the 5th of October, he touched at the Malay island 
of Timoan. The inlwibitants were inclined to drive hard bar- 
gains and to part with as few provisions as possible. They Wire 
. even offended at the sailors hauling the seine and taking fish 
upon their coast. Leaving this ungenerous island, they met 
with a fortnight of light winds, dead calms, and violent tor- 
nadoes, accompanied with rain, thunder, and lightning. On the 
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19t,h of October, they hailed an English craft belonging to the 
East India Company and bound from Bencoolen to Bengal. 
Tne master sent them a sheep, a turtle, a dozen fowls, and two 
gallons of arrack. With this assistance Byron easily reached 
Java, where he took in stores of rice and arrack. Nothing of 
moment occurred during the run home, except the incident of a 
collision between the Dolphin and a whale, in which the latter 
appeared to be the greatest sufferer, as the water was deeply 
tinged with blood. Jlyron arrived at Deal on the 7th of May, 
1166. Each ship had lost six men, including those that were 
drowned. This number w'as so inconsiderable that it was deemed 
probable that more of them w’ould have died had they remained 
on shore. Byron, having discharged all the duties devolving on 
him during this voyage with prudence and energy, could not be 
held responsible for the poverty of the scientific results obtained, 

— a circumstance owing to the absence of scientific men, natu- 

* 

ralists, mathematicians, astronomers, &c. The Government re- 
solved to make another effort, and to equip the expedition in- a 
style more adequate to its necessities. The Dolphin Avas im- 
mediately refitted and furnished for a voyage to be made in tlie 
same seas under Captain Samuel Wallis. The SAvallow, a sloop 
of fourteen guns, Avas appointed to be her consort, instead of the 
lumbering Tamar, and Captain Carteret, Avho had accompanied 
Byron, Avas ordered to command her. The Prince Frederick was 
appointed to accompany them as store-ship. They left Plymouth 
in company on the 22d of August, 1760. 

The run to Magellan’s Strait offers no points of interest. They 
entered into amicable relations Avith the Patagonians. These 
people, who, from Magellan's and Byron’s accounts, had obtained 
the?' reputation of being giants of seven feet, were measured with 
a rod by Wallis. The tallest were six feet six, while* their 
average height was from five feet ten to six feet. lie invited 
several of them on board, where, following the example of 
Magellan, he showred one of - them, a looking-glass. ‘^This, 
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however,” he says, ‘‘excited little astonishment, hut afforded 
them infinite diversion.” The Prince Frederick took on hoard, 
hy Wallis* order, several thousand young trees, which had hcen 
carefully removed with their roots and the earth about them, 
and transported them to the Falkland Islands, where there was 
no growth of wood. Captain Carteret climhed a mountain in 
the hope of obtaining a view of the South Sea : he erected a 
pyramid, in which he deposited a bottle containing a shilling and 
a paper, — a memorial which, he remarked, might possibly remain 
there as long as the world endured. At other points the land 
was bare, covered with snow, or piled to the clouds with rocks, 
looking like the ruins of nature doomed to everlasting sterility 
and desolation. 

A storm now disabled both ships, and Carteret found the 
Swallow to be almost unmanageable. From this time forward, 
during the passage of the Strait, the inhabitants they met seemed 
to be the most miserable of human beings, — half frozen, half 
fed, half clothed. After four months’ dangerous and tedious 
navigation, they issued from the Strait into the ocean on the 
11th of April, 17<]7, bidding favcwell to a region where in the 
midst .of summer the weather was tempestuous, “where the 
prospect had more the appearance of chaos than of nature, and 
where, for the most part, the valleys were without herbage and 
the hills without wood.” A storm here separated the Dolphin 
and the Swallow, and from this point the adventures of Wallis 
and Carteret form two distinct narratives. We shall follow the 
course of the Dolphin, and then return to that of the Swallow. 

Wallis sailed to the northwest for two months without inci- 
dent, discovering Whitsun Island and Queen Charlotte’s Island 
in mid-ocean. At last, on the 19th of June, he touched at 
Qulros’ island of Sagittaria : it had been lost for a century 
and a half, and its existence even was doubted. The Dolphin 
was soon surrounded by hundreds of canoes, containing at least 
eight hundred peonle. They did not manifest hostile intentions, 
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however, contenting themselves with petty thefts. Wallis sent 
his boats to sound for an anchorage, and, observing the canoes 
gather around them, fired a nine-pounder over their heads. A 
skirmish followed, which resulted in the w^ounding of several 
on both sides. But, on Wallis’ attempting to enter the Bay of 
Matavai, the islanders offered a determined resistance : three 
hundred canoes, manned by two thousand warriors, surrounded 
him and attacked him with a hail of stones. Repulsed for a 
time, they twice rallied, and hurled stones weighing tw^o pounds 
on board, by means of slings. At last a cannon-ball cut the 
canoe bearing the chief in halves, whereupon canoes and war- 
riors disappeared with the utmost precipitation. The ship was 
now -warped up to the shore, and the boats landed without oppo- 
sition. Mr. Furneaux, the lieutenant, took possession of the 
island for his majesty, in honor of whom he called it King 
George the Third’s Island. The water proving to be excellent, 
rum was mixed with it, and every man drank his majesty’s 
health. The natives choosing to make a demonstration at mid- 
night, Wallis cleared the coast with his guns, and sent the 
carpenters ashore with their axes, to destroy all the canoes 
which in their precipitation they had left. Fifty canoes, some 
of them sixty feet long, were thus broken up. These measures 
brought the savages to terms, and boughs of plantains were soon 
exchanged and vows of friendship pantomimically expressed. 
Trade was established, and a tent erected at the watering place. 
The crew now lived sumptuously upon fruits and poultry, and 
in a fortnight the commander hardly knew them for the same 
people. This, as we have said, w^as the island which Cook was 
to render famous under the name of Tahiti. 

It was not long before it w'as discovered that nails, the prin- 
cipal medium of exchange, seemed to have lost their vq-lue with 
the islanders. Bringing forth large spikes from their pockets, 
they intimated that they desired nails of a similar size and 
strength. It was now ascertained that the sailors^ having no 
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nails of their own, had drawn all the stout hammock-pins, and 
had ripped out the belaying cleats. Every artifice was prac- 
tised to discover the thieves, but without success. 

On the 11th of July, a tall woman of pleasing countenance and 
majestic deportment came on board. She proved to be Oberea, 
sovereign of the island. She seemed quite fascinated by Wallis, 
who was recovering from a severe illness, and invited him to go 
on shore and perfect his convalescence. He accepted the in- 
vitation, and the next day called upon her at her residence, — an 
immense thatched roof raised upon pillars. She ordered four 
young girls to take oflF his shoes and stockings and gently chafe 
his skin with their hands. While they were doing this, the 
English surgeon who accompanied Wallis took off his wig to 
cool himself. Every eye Avas at once fixed upon this prodigy 
of nature. The whole assembly stood motionless in silent as- 
tonishment. They Avould not have been more amazed, says 
•Wallis, had they discovered that the surgeon’s limbs had been 
screwed on to the trunk. Oberea accompanied Wallis on his 
way back to the shore, and Avhenever they came to a little 
puddle of water she lifted him over it. 

It was now discovered that one Francis Pinckney, a seaman, 
had drawn the cleats to Avhich the main-sheet Avas belayed, and 
had then removed and bargained aAvay the spikes. Wallis called 
the men together, explained the heinousness of the offence, 
and ordered Pinckney to be Avhippcd Avith nettles Avliile he ran 
the gauntlet three times round the deck. To prevent the ship 
from being pulled to pieces and the price of provisions from 
being disproportionately raised, he directed that no man should 
go ashore except the Avooders and waterers. 

Oberea noAV became romantic and tender. She tied wreaths 
of pluited hair around Wallis’ hat, giving him to understand 
that both the hair and workmanship were her own. She made 
him presents of baskets of cocoanuts, and of sows big with 
ypung. She said he must stay tAventy days more ; and, when 
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he replied that he should depart in seven days, she burst into 
tears, and was with great difficulty pacified. When the fatal 
hour arrived, she threw herself down upon the arm-chest and 
wept passionately. She was with difficulty got over the side 
into her canoe, where she sat the picture of helpless, unutter- 
able woe. Wallis tossed her articles of use and ornament, which 
she silently accc^)tcd without looking at them. He subsequently 
bade her adieu more privately on shore. A fresh breeze sprang 
;ip, and the Dolphin left the island on the 27th of July. 



PARTING OF WALLIS AND 0 B E R E A. 


On his way to Tinian he discovered several islands, one of 
which the officers did their commander the honor of calling 
Wallis' Island. At Tinian they found every article mentioned 
by Lord Anson, though it required no little time and labor to 
noose a bullock or bag a banana. When they left, each man 
h.jd laid in five hundred limes. On the passage to Batavia, and 
thince to Table Bay, the sick-list was very large, and several 
men were lost by disease and accident. At the Cape, the crew 
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were attacked by the small-pox, and a pest-tent was erected upon 
a spacious plain. The infection was hot fatal in any instance. 
The Dolphin anchored in the Downs on the 20th of May, 1768. 
Wallis was enabled to communicate a paper to the Royal So- 
ciety in time for that body to give to Lieutenant Cook, tlien pre- 
paring for his first voyage, move complete instructions by which 
to govern his movements. 

Wc must now return to the Swallow, commanded by Philip 
Carteret, and, as far as the Strait of Magellan, the consort of 
the Dolphin. A storm, as we have said, se])arat(Ml them ; and, 
while Wallis sailed to the northwest, Carteret Avas driven due 
north, lie v as surprised to find Juan Fernandez fortified hy 
the Spanivsli, and did not think it prudent to attempt a. landing. 
Sailing now due Avest, ho discovered an island to Avhich he gave 
the name of Pitcairn, in honor of the young man Avlio first saAV 
it. This island Ave shall have occasion to mention more particu- 
larly hereafter, as it became the scene of the romantic adven- 
tures of the mutineers of the Bounty. The atsscI had noAV 
become crazy, and leaked constantly. The sails Avere Avorn, 
and split Avith every breeze. The men Avere attacked hy the 
scurvy ; and Carteret began to fear that he should get neither 
shij) nor crcAV in safety l^ack to England. 

At last, on the 12th of August, land A^^as discovered at day- 
break, Avhlch proved to be a cluster of islands, of Avhich Carteret 
counted seven. Ignorant that Mcndana liad discovered them in 
1595, nearly tAvo centuries previously, and had given them the 
nam^ of Santa Cruz, Carteret took possession of them, naming 
thofit Queen Charlotte’s Islands and giving a distinctive appella- 
tion to each member of the archipelago. Cocoanuts, bananas, 
hogs, and poultry were seen in abundance as they sailed along 
the shore; but CA^ery attempt to land ended in bloodshed and 
repulse. They now steered to the nortlnvest, and, on the 26th 
of August, saw New . Britain and St. George’s Bay, discoA’ered 
and named by Dampier. Anchoring temporarily, and again 
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wishing, to weigh anchor, Carteret found, to his dismay, that 
the united strength of the whole ship’s company was insufficient 
to perform the labor. They spent thirty-six hours in fruitless 
attempts, but, haying recruited their strength by sleep, finally 
succeeded. They had neither the strength to chase turtle nor 
the address to hook fish. Cocoanut-milk gradually revived the 
men, who also received benefit from a fruit resembling a plum. 

The wind not allowing Carteret to follow Dampier’s track 
around New Britain, the idea struck him that St. George’s Bay 
might in reality be a channel dividing the island in twain. 
This the event proved to be correct. On his way through, 
he noticed three remarkable hills, which he called the Mother 
and Daughters, the Mother being the middlemost and largest. 
Leaving the southern portion of the island in possession of its 
old name. New Britain, he called the northern portion New 
Ireland. On leaving the channel, the vessel was in such a state 
that no time or labor could be any longer devoted to science or 
geography : the essential point was to reach some European set- 
tlement. Carteret discovered numerous islands and groups, and, 
after touching at Mindanao, arrived at Macassar, on the island 
of Celebes, in March, 1768. He had buried thirteen of his men, 
and thirty more were at the point of death : all the officers were 
ill, and Carteret and his lieutenant almost unfit for duty. The 
Dutch refused him permission to land, and Carteret determined 
to run the ship ashore and fight for the necessaries of life, to 
which their situation entitled them, and which they must either 
obtain or perish. A boat, bearing several persons in authority, 
put out to them, and commanded them to leave at once, at the 
same time giving them two sheep and some fowls and fruit. 
Carteret showed them the corpse of a man who had died that 
morning, and whose life would probably have been saved had 
provisions been at once afforded him. This somewhat shocked 
them ; and they inquired very particularly whether he had been 
among the Spice Islands, and, upon receiving a negative reply, 
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which they appeared to believe, directed him to proceed to a 
bay not far distant, where he would find shelter from the 
monsoon and provisions in abundance. He proceeded, therefore, 
to Bonthain, where he altered his reckoning, having lost about 
eighteen hours in coming by the west, while the vessels that 
had come by the east had gained about s’x. He stayed here 
two months, with difficulty obtaining natives to replace the many 
seamen lie had lost. On the passage from Bonthain to Batavia, 
the ship leaked so fast, that the pumps, which were kept con- 
stantly at worK, were hardly able to keep her free. He arrived 
at Batavia on the 2d of June. Here the Dutch authorities again 
placed every obstacle in his way ; and it was the last week in July 
before he could heave down the ship for repairs. These being 
completed, he set sail for England. 

On the 30th of January, 1769, he touehed at Ascension, where 
it was the custom, as the island was uninhabited, for every ship 
to leave a letter in a bottle, with the date, name, destination, &c. 
With this custom Carteret of course complied. Three weeks 
afterwards, he was overhauled by a ship bearing French colors 
and sailing in the same direction as himself. Carteret was very 
'much surprised to hear the French captain call him and his 
ship by name: he was still more surprised to hear that the 
Dolphin had already returned to England, and had reported 
his — Carteret’s — probable loss in Magellan’s Strait. ‘‘ How did 
you learn the name of niy ship?” shouted Carteret through his 
trumpet. “From the bottle at Ascension,” was the reply. 
“And how did you hear of the opinion formed in England of 
our fate?” “From the French gazette at the Cape of Good 
Hope.” “And who may you be, pray?” “A French East 
Indiaman, Captain Bougainville.” The vessel Avas La Boudeuse, 
whose voyage round the world we shall narrate in the following 
chapter. The Swallow anchored at Spithead on Saturday, the 
20th of March, having been absent three years wanting two 
days. No navigator had yet done so much with resources so 
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insuflScient : Carteret’s discoveries were of the highest interest 
*in a geographical point of view. lie was a worthy predecessor 
of Cook ; and his achievements with a crazy ship and a disabled 
crew prepared the public mind for the researches which his 
already distinguished successor would be enabled to make 
with the carefully equipped . expedition which had lately started 
under his command. 

A harrowing Incident which occurred at sea about this time 
produced a painful sensation throughout Europe. The French 
nian-of-Avar l^e rrlnce, being on her Avay from Lorient to l^on- 
dicherry by Avay of Cape Horn, W'as discovered to 1)C on fire. 
Smoke Avas noticed ascending almost imperceptibly from one 
of the hatchways. The usual measures were promptly taken, 
eighty marines being placed on duty with loaded muskets to 
enforce obedience from the crcAV. The pumps ajid buckets w'erc 
totally inadequate to master the now’ raging llames; wliile the 
fresh water, set running from tlie casks, w’as of equally little 
service. The yawl, by the captain’s oi’ders, liad been lowered: 
seven men seized it and rowed rapidly aw’ay. Of the other 
boats, two were burned, and one w^as swamped as it touched the 
w’ater. The consternation now’ became general ; and the despair- 
ing shrieks of the dying, mingled wdth the cries ')f the affrighted 
animals on board, rendered the scene one of terrible confusion. 
The chaplain w’ent about, granting a general absolution,, and 
extending the remission of their sins even to tho.se who, to 
avoiS death by fn*c, committed suicide by leaping into the sea. 
There were six w’omcn on board, tw’o of them the cousins of the 
captain. They w’cre lowered into the water upon hen-coops, the 
captain bidding them an eternal farew’cll, as It was his duty and 
his determination to perish with the ship. 

The winter was now alive with human beings, clinging to 
spars, oars, barrels, and other floating materials. Upon one spar 
W’ere nine men, who had escaped the fury of one element, and 
were calmly awaiting the fate which they were expecting from 
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Another. They were destined to die by neither, but in a manner, 
if any thing, more horrible. The flames, reaching the cannon, 
which by some fatal coincidence were loaddd, discharged them 



one by one. A ball, striking the spar by which these nine 
devoted men were kept afloat, ploughed its way tliroiigh them 
all, killing several outright and mortally Avounding the rest. 
Not one escaped. The mast noAV fell into the sea, making 
terrible havoc among those Avithin its reach; Avhile at every 
moment a gun launched its reckless metal upon the Avater. 
The chaplain, clinging to a bit of charred Avood, edified all AAdio 
heard him by his piety and resignation. Once he tried to sink, 
but was brougjit back by the first lieutenant. “Let me go,’' 
said he; “I am full of Avater, and it cannot aA\ail to prolong 
my sujpGsfrings." ‘‘In his holy company," says the lieutenant, in 
higf’ Narrative, “I passed three hours; during Avhich time I saw 
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one of the captain’s cousins give up the effort to keep herself 
afloat, and fall back and drown.” This lieutenant, surviving 
the rest, hailed the seven men in the yawl, by whom he was 
taken in, as were also the pilot and the quartermaster. These 
ten persons were all that were saved out of the three hundred 
who composed the vessel’s crew. The frigate soon blowup; and, 
after this frightful scene of her expiring agony, all relapsed into 
silence. 

The lieutenant assumed the command of the boat, and, rowing 
to the remains of the wreck, ordered a search for stores and 
other articles of which they had pressing need. They found a 
keg of brandy, fifteen pounds of salt pork, a piece of scarlet 
cloth, twenty yards of coarse linen, and a quantity of staves 
and ropes. With the scarlet and an- oar they made a mast and 
sail, with a key they made a pulley, and wdtli a stave a rudder. 
With this equipment, and without astronomical instruments, 
they started upon their adventurous voyage, being six hundred 
miles distant from the coast of Brazil. 

Here, at night, while sailing quietly along, they were aston- 
ished at the brilliant chains of phosphorescence wliich made the 
whole vSoa appear as thougli on fire. There were no flames, hut 
over the wliole surface of the water, winding and intertwisted 
chains of glowing light were spread, forming a scene of marvel- 
lous beauty. To tliein the a|)pearanco was inex|)licable. 

Favored by a brisk breeze, they sailed during eight days, 
making seventy-five miles every twenty-four hours. They were 
nearly naked, and suffered terribly from exposure to the rays of 
a tropical July sun. On the sixth day, a light rain gave them 
the hope of satisfying their devouring thirst. They licked the 
drops from the sail, but found them already bitterly impregnated 
with salt. They suffered as much from hunger a§ thirst; for the 
sah: pork, which had been found to cause blood-spitting, had been 
abandoned on. the fourth day. A draught of brandy from time 
to time revived them somewhat, but burned their stomachs i^ith- 
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out moistening them, causing them pain rather than satisfaction . 
On the eighth night, the lieutenant passed ten -hours at the 
helm, not one of the remaining nine having the strength to 
relieve him. It was not possible they could survive another 
day. The dawn of the 3d of August brought with it the 
blessed sight of land, and, collecting all their strength, to avoid 
being wrecked by the currents, tides, and reefs, they landed in 
safety late in the afternoon. The men rushed upon the beach, 
and, in their joy, rolled in the sand, and mingled thanksgivings 
with their shouts of joy. They no longer appeared like human 
beings, suffering having rendered their faces frightful to behold. 
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The place where they were was a Portuguese settlement, 
and they were hospitably received by the colonists,. who gave 
them shirts and manioc in abundance. Proceeding to Per- 
nambuco, where a Portuguese fleet was stationed, they were 
welcomed with kindness by the officers, the lieutenant being 
admitted to the admiral’s mess, and the men being distributed 
among the ships and placed on full pay. They were soon re- 
stored to their country, and the lieutenant communicated to the 
Government an official account of the disaster. 
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COLONIZATION OF Till': FALKLAND ISLANDS — ANTOINE I>B BOUGAINVILLE — IHsi 
VOYAGE AllOUNl) THE WOULD — ADVENTURE AT MONTEVIDEO — THE PATA- 
GONIANS — TAKING I'OSSESSION OF TAHITI — FRENCH GALLANTRY — CEREMONIES 
OF RECEPTION — SO.JOL’UN AT THE ISLAND — AOTOlTlOl) — THE FIRST FEMALE 
CIRCUMNAVIGATOR — FAMINE ON BOARD — REMARKABLE CASCADE — ARRIVAL AT 
THE MOLUI’CAS — INCIDENTS THERE — RETURN HOME. 

Several years h -fore the period of which we arc spcakini^S 

the French Goverriincnt had colonized the Falkland IsIm/hIs 

lying oflf the eastern coast of Patagonia. The establislimcnt 

lasted barely three years, and, in an agricultural poirtt of view, 

was a complete and disastrous failure. The Spanish crown 

subsequently claimed these islands as belonging to the continent 

of South America, and the King of France was easily indneed 
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to abandon them. Captain Louis- Antoine de Bougainville was 
instructed, in 1766, to proceed to the islands, and there, in the 
name of his French majesty, cede them to the Spanish authorities 
who would be sent out for the purpose. lie was then to con- 
tinue on, by the Strait of Magellan and the Pacific, to the East 
Indies, and thence to return home. Should he accomplish this 
task, he would be the first French circumnavigator of the globe. 

Bougainville received the command of the frigate La Bou- 
dcuse, carrying twenty-six twelve-pounders, and was to be 
joined at the Falklands by the store-ship TEtoile. lie sailed 
from Brest on the 5th of December, the Prince of Nassau- 
Singhen, who had been allowed to accompany the expedition, 
being on board. They arrived at Montevideo early in February, 
1767, and found there the two Spanish frigates to whoso com- 
mundcr Bougainville was to surrender the Falkland Islands, and 
with whom he sailed in company on the 28th of the month. They 
met with severe weather, but arrived safely at their destination 
towards the close of March. The settlement was made over to 
the Spaniards on the 1st of April : the Spanish colors w’ere 
planted and saluted at sunrise and sunset. The French inha- 
bitants were informed they might either remain or return : a 
portion embarked with the garrison for Montevideo, on their 
way back to France. 

Bougainville waited at the islands till the end of May for 
the store-ship, wdiich was to join him at this point, and then 
returned to Rio Janeiro, where he hoped to get tidings of her. 
She had but just arrived, bringing salt meat and liquor suffi- 
cient for fifteen months, but no bread or vegetables. So he 
was forced to go, in quest of these provisions, back to Monte- 
video. From here he went to Buenos Ayres, on the opposite side 

the bay formed by the mouths of the La Plata, making the 
journey, however, overland, as a contrary wind prevented his pro- 
ceeding by water. At night, he and his party slept in leathern 
^6Bts, while tigers howled around them on every side. Coming 
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to the river St. Lucia, which is wide, deep, and rapid, they 
were at a loss how to cross it. At last their guide procured a 
hollow canoe, the master of which fastened a horse on cacli 
side of the bow, and then boldly assumed the reins. He sup- 
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ported the heads of the horses ftbovo the water and drove them 
safely across it. The .Frenchmen landed on the opposite side 
dry shod. 

It was not till the 14th of November that the Boudeuse and 
Etoile, having taken in supplies of biscuit and bread, sailed, for 
the last time, from Montevideo. They made the entrance of 
the Strait of Magellan a fortnight afterwards. On the 8th of 
December, they saw a number of Patagonians, who had kept 
up fires all night, hoisting a white flag on an eminence, — a flag 
which some European ship had evidently given them as a pledg<‘ 
of alliance. Bougainville went on shore, where some thirty 
natives received him witli every mark of good will. They em- 
braced him and his party, shook hands with them, and imitated 
the report of muskets with their mouths, showing that they were 
accustomed to fire-arms. They aided the botanist in collecting 
plants and simples, and one of them applied to the physician 
for a prescription for his inflamed eye. They asked for tobacco, 
and swallowed small draughts of brandy, blowing with their 
mouths after the draught and uttering a tremulous inarticulate 
sound. They begged them to remain over night, and, upon the 
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invitation being politely declined, accompanied tliem with cere- 
mony to the shore. 

Bougainville, with three of his oiKcers, spent some hours in 
taking soundings near Cape Froward. Perceiving a small flat 
rock, which barely afforded them standing-room, they mounted 
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Upon it, hoisted their colors, and shouted \ive le Roi! The 
coast now resounded for the first time, says Bougainville, with 
this compliment to his majesty. Upon which an English com- 
mentator remarks “that it is a striking instance of the vanity 
by which the French nation is distinguished. The vessels, 
l)eing retarded by constant head-winds and harassed by violent 
storms, occupied fifty-two days in threading the channel, and 
the month of January, 1768, was well advanced before they 
discovered the boundless expanse of the Pacific. 

Sailing to the northwest, they passed several low, half-drowned 
islands, one of which Bougainville called Harp Island. A 
cluster of reefs he called the Dangerous Archipelago. Sore 
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throats now troubling the crew, he attributed them to the snow^ 
water of the Strait, and cured them by putting a pint of vinegar 
and a dozen red-hot bullets into the daily water-cask. He com- 
bated the scurvy by employing lemonade prepared from a con- 
centration in the form of powder. He made fresh water from 
salt water by means of a distilling apparatus which furnished a 
barrelful every night. In order to economize their drinking- 
water, their bread was kneaded with water dipped up from the 
sea. On the 4th of April, they discovered land; and fires burn- 
ing during the night over a wide extent of coast showed them 
that it was inhabited and populous. In the morning a canoe pro- 
pelled by twelve naked men approached. The chief, with a pro- 
digious growth of hair which stood like bristles divergent on his 
head, offered the commander a cluster of bananas, indicating that 
this was the olive-branch in use in Tahiti, — the island at which 
the ships had now arrived. Presents were exchanged and an 
alliance effected. 

The vessels were now surrounded with canoes laden with 
cocoanuts and bananas, and a brisk and tolerably honest trade 
was driven by the natives and the strangers. The aspect of the 
coast — the mountains covered with foliage to their very summits, 
the lowlands interspersed with meadows and with plantations of 
tropical fruit, cascades pouring down from the rocks into the sea, 
streams flowing among lovely clusters of huts situated upon the 
shore — offered an enchanting scene to the wearied crews. While 
the Poudeuse was casting her anchor, canoes filled with women 
came around her. “These,” adds Bougainville, with charac- 
teristic French gallantry, “arc not inferior for agreeable fea- 
tures to most European women. It was very diflScult, amidst 
such a sight, to keep at their work four hundred young sailors 
who had seen none of the fair sex for six months. The capstan 
was never hove with more alacrity than on this occasion.” 

The captain and several officers now went on shore, where 
they were ret^ived wdth high glee by all, with the exception of a 
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venerable man, apparently a philosopher, “whose thoughtful and 
suspicious air seemed to show that he feared the arrival of a new 
race of men would trouble those happy days which he had spent 
in peace/' A poet, reclining beneath a tree, sang them a song 
to the accompaniment of a flute which a Ihusician blew, not with 
his mouth, but with one of his nostrils. In return for this en- 
tertainment, the strangers gave, at night, an exhibition of sky- 
rockets, witch-quills, and other pyrotechnics. The chief, learn- 
ing that the Prince of Nassau was a man of royal blood, offered 
him a wife ; but, as the lady was advanced in years and corre- 
spondingly mature in appearance, the prince plead a previous 
union and escaped. 

The vessels stayed here a fortnight, cutting wood and drawing 
water. They lost six anchors during their sojourn, and twice 
narrowly missed utter shipwreck, — “ the worst consequence of 
which would have been to pass the remainder of their days on 
an isle adorned with all the gifts of nature, and to exchange the 
sweets of the mother-country for a peaceable life exempt from 
cares.” The islanders expressed infinite regret at their de- 
parture, — one of them, Aotourou by name, being unable to 
endure the separation, and asking permission to go with them. 
He gave his young wife three pearls which he had in his ears, 
kissed her, and Aven’t on board the ship. Bougainville quitted 
the island on the ICth of April, no less surprised at the sorrow 
the inhabitants testified at his departure than at their affection- 
ate confidence on his arrival. 

He directed his course so as to avoid the Pernicious Isles, 
Avarned by the disasters of RoggeAvein to avoid them. Aotourou 
pointed at night to the bright star in Orion's shoulder, indicating 
that they should guide their course by it, and that in' two days 
it would bring them to a fertile island where he had friends and 
children. Being vexed that no attention was paid to his advice, 
he rushed to the helm, seized the wheel, and endeavored to put 
the ship about. In the morning he climbed to the mast-head, and 
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sought, in the distant horizon, the favored land of which he had 
spoken. 

The vessels kept on steadily to the westward,* passing through 
Navigator’s Islands and the group which Quiros had named 
Espiritu Santo. To the latter Bougainville gave the name of 
Grandes Cyclades, — one, hoAvever, not destined to be long re- 
tained. He was at this time informed that Bar^, the servant of 
'M. de Commer^on, the botanist of the Etoile, was a woman. 
He wont on board the store-ship to make investigations. He 
thought the report incredible, as Bard was already an expert 
botanist, and had acquired the name, during bis excursions with 
his master among the snows of Magellan’s Strait, — where he 
carried provisions, fire-arms, and bundles of plants, — of being his 
beast of burden. The first suspicion of him occurred at Tahiti, 
where the natives, with the keen intuition of savages, cried out 
in their dialect, ‘‘It is a woman !” and insisted on paying her 
the attentions due to her sex. When Bougainville went on 
board the Etoile, Bare, bathed in tears, admitted that she was a 
woman. She said she was an orphan, had served before in men’s 
clothes, and that the idea of a voyage around the W'orld had 
inflamed her curiosity. Bougainville does her the justice to 
state that she ahN ays behaved on board with the most scrupulous 
modesty. She was not handsome, and was twenty-seven years of 
age. She was the first woman that ever circumnavigated the globe. 

It was not long before the provisions began to give out, and 
the crew were put upon half rations. The commander was soon 
obliged to forbid the eating of old leather, as it was becoming as 
scarce as biscuit and was quite as necessary. The butcher shed 
tears upon sacrificing a favorite goat, and Bougainville turned 
away his head as that sanguinary personage, with equally cruel 
intent, whistled to a young Patagonian dog. Breakers, reefs, 
and channels, where the tide ran fast and dangerously, indicated 
the presence of land, to which was given the name of Louisiade. 
This is a group of islands inhabited by Papuans. 
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On the coast of New Britain, at an uninhabited spot whicli 
Bougainville named Port Praslin, he obtained a supply of inferior 
provisions, such as thatch-palms, cabbage-trees, and mangle 
apples. A species of aromatic ivy was likewise found, in which 
the physicians discovered anti-scorbutic properties , and a store 
of it was therefore laid in. An immense cascade, which fur- 
nished the vessels with fresh water, is enthusiastically described 
by Bougainville. After a stay of eight days at Port Praslin, 
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during which time the heavens were black with continual tem- 
pests, the vessels profited by a change of wind and continued 
their westerly course. The field-tents were cut up, and trousers 
made from them w^ere distributed to the tw^o ships’ companies. 
Another ounce was taken from the daily allowance of bread. 
From time to time canoes would shoot out from the coast of New 
Britain ; but the hostility and treachery of the natives rendered 
all efforts to obtain food from them unavailing. 

On the 1st of September, Bougainville made the island of 
Boero, one of the Moluccas, where he knew the Dutch had a small 
factory and a weak garrison. All his men were now' sick, without 
exception. The provisions remaining were so nauseous that, 
as he says, “ the hardest moments of the sad days we passed 
were those when the bell gave us notice to take in this disgusting 
and unwholesome food. But now our misery was to have an end, 
Bver since midnight a pleasant scent exhaled from the aromatic 
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plants with which the Moluccas ‘ abound ; the aspect of a con- 
siderable town, situated in the bottom of the gulf, of ships at 
anchor there, and of cattle rambling through the meadows, 
caused transports which I have doubtless felt, but which I can 

. not here describe." ^ 

It was found that the Dutch East India Company reigned 
supreme, and tliat the governor was disposed to keep to the 
letter of his instructions, which forbade him to receive any ships 
but ihose of the monopoly. Bougainville was obliged to plead 
the claims of hunger and considerations of humanity before the 
authorities would listen to him. They then furnished him with 
rice, poultry, sago, goats, fish, eggs, fruit, and venison, the latter 
being the flesh of stags introduced and acclimated by the Dutch. 
Henry Inman, the Dutch governor, though placed in a critical 
position by this arrival, behaved as became an honorable and 
generous man. He first did his duty towards his superiors, and 
then towards fellow-creatures in distress. Aotourou, the Tahi- 
tian, not being taken ashore by the commander on his first visit, • 
imagined that it was because ho was bow-legged and knock-kneed, 
and begged some of the sailors to stand upon his legs and 
straighten them out. 

During tlie run back to France, by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, St. Helena, and the Cape Verd Islands, nothing happened 
which requires mention here. Bougainville entered the port of 
St. Malo on the 16th of March, 1769, having been absent two 
years and four months, and having lost but seven men during 
the voyage. He was the first Frenchman who ever went round 
the world in one ship, — one Gontil de la Barbinais, a pirate, 
having accomplished a voyage of circumnavigation, in several 
ships, some fifty years before. . He sustained his claim to this 
honor by publishing, two years afterwards, a narrative of his 
expedition, written in an animated and graceful style, and which 
established his reputation as a sailor and explorer. 
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EXPEDITION DESPATCHED AT THE INSTANCE OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY — LIEUTENANT 
JAMES COOK — INCIDENTS OF THE VOYAOE — A NlOlIT ON SHORE IN TERRA 

DEL FUKGO ARRIVAL AT TAHITI — THE NATIVES PICK THE'IR POCKETS — THE 

OBSERVATORY — A NATIVE CHEWS A QUID OF TOBACCO — THE TRANSIT OF VENUS 

— TWO OF THE MARINES TAKE UNTO THEMSELVES WIVES—NEW ZEALAND 

ADVENTURES THERE — REMARKABLE WAR-CANOE — CANN I BALISM DEMONSTII ATED 
— THEORY OF A SOUTHERN CONTINENT SUBVERTED — NEW HOLLAND — BOTANY 
BAY — THE ENDEAVOR ON THE ROCKS — EXPEDIENT TO STOP THE LEAK — A CON- 
FLAGRATION — PASSAGE TIIBOUGH A REEF — ARRIVAL AT BATAVIA — .MORTALITY. 
ON THE VOYAGE HOME — COOK PROMOTED TO THE RANK OF COMMANDER. 

In the year 17 (> 8 , the Royal Society of England induced the 
Government to equip and despatch a vessel to the South Seas. 
The reader may perhaps imagine — and, from what has preceded 
in this volume, he would be amply justified in so doing — that its 
purpose was plunder, and its object either the capture of the 

Manilla galleon or the sack and pillage of the luckless town of 
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Paita. Thirty years, however, have elapsed since the voyage of 
Anson,— the last of the royal buccaneers. The vessel whoso 
career we are iioW to chronicle sought neither capture, nor spoil, 
nor prize-money. It w*as a peaceful ship, with a peaceful name, 

the Endeavor: her commander bore a name to be rendered 

illustrious by peaceful deeds, and he was bound upon a peaceful 
errand. James Cook, an officer of forty years of age, who had 
rendered efficient service in America, at the capture of Quebec, 
and who had sliown himself a capable astronomer, was instructed 
to proceed to the island named Sagittaria by Quiros, and King 
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George the Third’s Island by Wallis, there to observe and record 
the transit of the planet Venus over the disk of the sun. The 
position of the island as reported by Wallis was deemed to be 
exceedingly favorable for such an observation. Cook was pro- 
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moted to the rank of lieutenant ; Charles Green was attached to 
the ship in the capacity of astronomer, Joseph Banks and Solander 
— the latter a Swede and a pupil of Linnaeus — in that of natural- 
ists, Buchan as draughtsman, and Parkinson as painter. The 
vessel sailed from Plymouth Sound, with a fair wind, on the 
25th of August. 

The voyage to Rio Janeiro was enlivened by many incidents 
now of quite ordinary occurrence, but novel and interesting to 
navigators one hundred years ago. They saw flying-fish whose 
scales had the color and brightness of burnished silver. They 
caught a specimen of that species of mollusk which sailors call a 
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Portuguese Man-of-War, — a creature ornamented with exquisite 
pink veins, and which spreads before the wind a membrane which 
it uses as a sail. They observed that luminous appearance of 
the sea now familiar to all, but then a startling novelty. They 
were of opinion that it proceeded from some light-emitting animal : 
they threw over their casting-net, and drew up vast numbers of 
medusae, which had the appearance of metal heated to a glow 
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, allow Mr. Banks to collect plants upon the shore. He could not 
understand the transit of Venus over the sun, which he was told 
was an astronomical phenomenon of great importance, — having 
gathered the idea from his interpreter that it was the passage of 
the North Star through the South Pole. On Wednesday, the 
7th of December, they again weighed anchor, and left the Ameri- 
can dominions of the King of Portugal, the air at the time being 
laden with butterflies, and several thousands of them hovering 
playfully about the mast-head. 

Towards the 1st of January, 17C9, the sailors began to com- 
plain of cold, and each of them received a Magellanic jacket. 
On the 11 til, i:. the midst of penguins, albatrosses, sheer- waters, 
seals, whales, and porpoises, they descried the Falkland Islands, 
and, soon after, the coast of Terra del Fuego. On the 15th, ten 
or twelve of the company went on shore, and were met by 
thirty or forty of the natives. Each of the latter had a small 
stick in his hand, which he threw away, seeming to indicate by 
this pantomime a renunciation of weapons in token of peace. 
Acquaintance was then speedily made : beads and ribbons were 
distributed, and a mutual confidence and good-will produced. 
Conversation ensued, — if speaking without conveying a meaning, 
and listening without comprehending, can be called so. Three 
Indians accompanied the strangers back to the ship. One of 
them, apparently a priest, performed a ceremony of exorcism, 
vociferating with all his force at each new portion of the vessel 
which met his gaze, seemingly for the purpose of dispelling the 
influence of magic which he supposed to prevail there. 

A botanical party under Solander and Banks attempted an 
excursion into the interior, for the purpose of obtaining speci- 
mens of the plants of the country. The snow lay deep upon 
the ground, and the weather was very severe. An accident 
rendered it impossible for them to return to -the ship ; and they 
were compelled to pass the night, without shelter, among the 

mountains. Solander well knew that extreme cold, when joined 
30 
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with fatigue, produces a torpor and sleepiness which are almost 
irresistible ; he therefore conjured the company to keep moving, 
whatever pain it might cost them. “Whoever sits down,” said 
he, ‘Mvill sleep ; and whoever sleeps will wake no more.” He 
was the first to find the inclination, against which he had 
warned others, unconquerable, and he insisted upon being suffered 
to lie down upon the snow. lie declared that he must obtain 
some sleep, though he had but just spoken of the perils with which 
sleep was attended. He soon fell into a profound slumber, in 
which he remained five minutes. He was then awakened, upon 
the reception of the news that a fire had been kindled. He was 
roused with great difficulty, and found that he liad almost lost 
the use of his limbs, his muscles being so shrunk that his shoes 
fell from his feet. Hichmond, a black servant, slept and never 
woke J two others, overcome with languor, made their bed and 
shroud in the snow. Such arc the terrible effects of cold in the 
Land of Fire. 

On the 22d of January, Cook weighed anchor and commenced 
the j)assagc through the Straits of Lemaire ; on the 26th, he 
doubled Cape Horn ;uid entered the Pacific Ocean. lie sailed 
for many weeks to the westward, making many of tlie islands 
which liad been discovered the year before by the French navi- 
gator Eougainville, and himself discovering otliers. On the 
11th of April, he arrived at King George’s Island, his destina- 
tion, and the next morning came to anchor in Port Royal Bay, in 
thirteen fathoms’ water. The natives brought branches of a tree, 
which seemed to be their emblem of peace, and indicated by their 
gestures that they should be placed in some conspicuous part of 
the ship’s rigging. They then brought fish, cocoanuts, and bread- 
fruit, which they exchanged for beads and glass. The ship’s 
company went on shore, and mingled in various ceremonies insti- 
tuted ior the purpose of promoting fellowship and good-wilh 
During one of these. Dr. Solander and Mr. Markhouse — the latter 
a midshipman — suddenly complained that their pockets had been 
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picked. Dr. Solander had lost an opera-glass in a shagreen case, 
and Mr. Markhouse had been relieved of a valuable snufiF-box. 
A hue and cry was raised, and the chief of the tribe informed 
of the theft. After great effort and a long delay, the shagreen 
case was recovered ; but the opera-glass was not in it. After 
another •search, however, it was found and restored. The 
savages, upon being asked the name of their island, replied, 
<)-Tahiti,-— ‘‘It is Tahiti.” The present mode of writing it, there- 
fore, — Otaheite, — is erroneous: Tahiti is the proper spelling. 

Cook now made preparations for observing the transit of 
Venus. He laid out a tract of land on shore, and received from 
tlic chief of till.- natives a present of the roof of a house, as his 
contribution to science, lie erected his observatory under the pro- 
tection of the guns of liis vessel, being somewhat suspicious of the 
object of such constant offerings of branches as the inhabitants 
insisted upon making. ]Mr. Parkinson, the painter, found it diffi- 
cult to prosecute his labors ; for the flics covered his paper to 
such a depth that he could not see it, and eat* off the color as 
fast as he applied it. The music of the country, as the party 
gathered from a serenade played in their honor, was at once 
eccentric and laliorious. Tlic favorite instrument was a sort of 
( Icrman flute, which sounded but four semitones. The performer 
did not apply this apparatus to his mouth, but, stopping up one 
of his nostrils wdth his thumb, blew into it with the other, as 
Bougainville had already had occasion to observe. 

One day Mr. Banks was informed that an Indian friend of 
his, Tubourai by name, was dying, in consequence of something 
wffiich the sailors had given him to eat. He hastened to his hut, 
and found the invalid leaning his head against a post in an atti- 
tude of the utmost despondency. The islanders about him inti- 
mated that he had been vomiting, and produced a leaf folded up 
with great care, which they said contained some of the poison 
from the fatal effects of which he w\as now expiring. He had 
chewed the portion he had taken to powder, and had swallowed 
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the spittle. During Mr. Banks’s examination of the leaf and its 
contents, he looked up with the most piteous tuspect, intimating 
that he had but a short time to live. The deadly substance 
proved to be a quid of tobacco. Mr. Banks prescribed a plenti- 
ful dose of cocoanut-milk, which speedily dispelled Tubourai’s 
sickness and apprehensions. 

On the 1st of May, the astronomical quadrant was taken on 
shore for the first time and deposited in Cook’s tent. The next 
morning it was missing, and a vigorous search was instituted. It 
had been stolen by the natives and carried seven miles into 
the interior. Through the intervention of Tubourai it was 
recovered and replaced in the observatory. 

Thus far the integrity of Tubourai had been proof against 
every temptation. lie had withstood the allurements of beads, 
hatchets, colored cloth, and quadrants, but was finally led astray 
by the fiiscinations of a basket of nails. The basket was known 
to have contained seven nails of unusual length, and out of these 
seven five were missing. One was found upon his person ; and 
ho was told that if he would bring back the other four to the 
fort the affair should be forgotten. He promised to do so, but, 
instead of fulfilling his promise, removed with his family to the 
interior, taking the nails and all his furniture with him. 

The transit of Venus was observed, with perfect success, on 
the 3d of J unc, by means of three telescopes of different magni- 
fying powers, by Cook, Dr. Solandcr, and Mr. Green. Not a 
cloud passed over the sky from the rising to the setting of the 
sun. A party of natives contemplated the process in solemn 
silence, and were made to understand that the strangers had 
visited their island for the express purpose of witnessing the im- 
mersion of the planet. 

The ship was to leave Tahiti on the 10th of June, and the time 
was now spent in preparations for departure. On the evening 
of the 9th, it was discovered that two marines, Webb and Gibson, 
had gone ashore, and were not to be found. It was ascertained that 
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they had married two young girls of the island, with whom they 
had been in the habit of having stolen interviews, and to whom 
they were very much attached. They were recovered with much 
diflSculty, and compelled, by the stern laws of the naval service, 
to leave their wives behind them. The vessel sailed on the 13th, 
an Indian named Tupia having been gratified in his desire to 
accompany Cook upon his voyage. As the anchor was weighed, 
he ascended to the mast-head, weeping, and waving a handker- 
chief to his friends in the canoe. The latter vied with each other 
in the violence of their lamentations, which was considered by 
the English as more affected than genuine. 

Lieutenant Cook now discovered, successively, the various 
islands which ho regarded as forming an archipelago, and to which 
he gave the name of Society Islands. He left the last of them on 
the 15th of August, and on the 25th celebrated the anniversary 
of their leaving England by taking a Cheshire cheese from a 
locker and tapping a cask of porter. On the 30th, they saw the 
comet of that year, Tupia remarking with some agitation that 
it would foment dissensions between the inhabitants of the two 
islands of Bolabola and Ulieta, who would seem, from this, to 
have been peculiarly susceptible to meteorological influences. 
On the 7th of October, they discovered land, and anchored in an 
inlet to which they gave the name of Poverty Bay. This was 
the northeast coast of New Zealand, — an island discovered in 
1642 by Tasman, and which had not been seen since, a space 
of one hundred and twenty-seven years. The natives received 
them with distrust, and several of them were somewhat unneces- 
sarily killed by musket-shots. All efforts to enter into amicable 
relations with them failed, and Cook determined to make another 
attempt at some other point of the coast. Here a bloody fight 
took place, which resulted in the capture of three young savages 
by Cook’s men. They expected to be put to death, and, when 
relieved from their apprehension by the kindness with which they 
were treated, were suddenly seized with a voracious appetite, and 
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seemed to be in. the highest possible spirits. During the night, 
however, they gave way to grief, sighed often and deeply, and sang 
low and solemn tunes like psalms. The next morning they were 
brilliantly decorated with beads, bracelets, and necklaces, and 
displayed in this guise to their countrymen on shore. The nego- 
tiation totally failed : the boys were sent home, and the ship 
stood away from the inhospitable shore on Wednesday, the 11th. 

Cook coasted along the island to the south, now alarming the 
nati\cs by a single musket-shot, now dispersing a hostile fleet of 
a dozen well-armed canoes by a discharge of a four-pounder 
loaded with grape-shot, but aimed wide of the mark. At another 
time Tupia would be ordered to acquaint a party of shouting and 
dancing savages that the strangers had weapons which, like 
thunder, would instantaneously destroy them. Cook was badly 
worsted in a bargain he made Avith a species of Ncav Zealand 
confidence-man, who came under the stern and proposed to trade. 
Cook offered him a piece of red baize for his bear-skin coat. The 
savage accepted. Cook passed over the article, upon Avhicli the 
islander paddled rapidly aAvay, taking Avitli him the baize and the 
bear-skin. An attempt made by a party of the natives to kidnap 
Tupia’s sciTant, Tayeto, — a Tahitian like himself, — and Avhicli 
was near being successful, induced Cook to name the deej) 
indentation of the sea at this point of the coast, Kidnapper’s 
Bay. 

Somewhat farther to the south they found the natives more 
disposed to be friendly, and Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander Avent 
ashore and shot several birds of exquisite beauty. Some of the 
ship’s company returned at night Avith their noses besmeared Avitli 
red ochre and oil, — a circumstance Avhich Cook explains by saying 
that “the ladies paint their faces Avith substances Avhich are gene- 
rally fresh andAvet upon their cheeks and were*casily transferred 
to the noses of those who chose to salute them. These ladies,’ 
he goes on to say, “ were as great coquettes as any of the most 
fashionable dames in Europe, and the young ones as skittish as 
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an unbroken filly. Each of them wore a petticoat, under which 
was a girdle made of the blades of highly-perfumed grass.’' 

At another point they set up the armorer’s forge, to repair 
the braces of the tiller. They here met an old man who insisted 
on showing thorn the military exercises of the country, with a 
lance twelve feet long, and a battle-axe made of bone and called 
a patoo-patoo. An upright stake was made to represent the 
enemy, upon which he advanced with great fury : when ho ivas 
supposed to have pierced the adversary, he split his skull with his 
axe. From this final act it was inferred that in the battles of 
this country there was no quarter. It was* also ascertained that 
cannibalism was a constant and favorite practice. They here 
saw the largest canoe they had yet met Avlth. She was sixty- 
eight feet and a half long, five broad, and three deep : she had 
a sharp keel,’ consisting of three trunks of trees hollow’ed out : the 
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side-planks Avere sixty-two feet long in one piece, and quite elabo- 
rately carved in bas-relief : the figure-head w^as also a master- 
piece of sculpture. 

The expedition had thus far been sailing to the southward. 
Dissatisfied with the results, and finding it difficult to procure 
water in sufficient quantities, Cook put about, determining to fol- 
low the coast to the northward. He named a promontory in the 
neighborhood Cape Turnagain. Another promontory, more to 
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the north, where a huge canoe made a hasty retreat, he called 
Cape Runaway. On the 9th of November, the transit of Mer- 
cury was successfully observed, and the name of Mercury Bay 
given to the inlet where the observation was made. Two locali- 
ties, for reasons which will be obvious, were called Oyster Bay 
and Mangrove River. Before leaving Mercury Bay, Cook caused 
to be cut, upon one of the trees near the watering-place, the ship’s 
name, and his own, with the date of their arrival there, and, 
after displaying the English colors, took formal possession of it 
in the name of his Britannic Majesty King George the Third. 

On the 17th of December, they doubled North Cape,, which 
is the northern extremity of the island, and commenced de- 
scending its western side. The weather now became stormy 
and the coast dangerous, so that the vessel was obliged to stand 
off to great distances, and intercourse witli tlic natives was very 
much interrupted. At one point, however, the English satisfied 
themselves that the inhabitants ate human flesh, — the flesh, at 
least, of enemies who had been killed in battle. An Indian, to 
convince Mr. Banks of the truth of this, seized the bone of a 
human fore-arm divested of its flesh, bit and gnawed it, draw- 
ing it through his mouth, and indicating by signs that it afforded 
him a delicious repast. The bone was then returned to Mr. 
Banks, who took it on board . ship with him as a trophy and a 
souvenir. He was afterwards told that the New Zealanders ate 
no portion of the heads of their enemies but the seat of the in- 
tellect, and was assured that as soon as a fight should take place 
they would treat him to the sight of a banquet of brains. 

By the end of March, 1770, the ship had circumnavigated • 
the two islands forming what is now known as New Zealand, 
and had therefore proved — Avhat was before uncertain — that it 
was insular, and not a portion of any grand Southern mainland. 
The whole voyage, in fact, had been unfavorable to the notion 
of a Southern continent, for it had swept away at least three- 
quarters of the positions upon which it had been founded. It 
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had also totally subverted the theory according to which the 
existence of a Southern continent was necessary to preserve an 
equilibrium between the Northern and Southern hemispheres ; for 
it had already proved the presence of sufficient water to render 
the Southern hemisphere too light, even if all the rest should be 
land. 

The vessel left New Zealand on the 31st of March, sailing 
due west, and, on the 18th of April, Mr. Hicks, the first lieu- 
tenant, discovered land directly in the ship’s path. This was 
the most southerly point of New Holland, and was called, from 
its discoverer, Point Hicks. Cook followed the coast for many 
days to the northward ; and it was only on the third that he 
learned, from ascending smoke, that the country was inhabited. 
On the thirteenth, he saw a jiarty of ’natives walking briskly 
upon the shore. These subsequently retired, leaving the defence 
of the coast to two persons of very singular appearance. Their 
faces had been dusted with a white powder, and their bodies 
* painted with broad strehks of the same color, which, passing 
obliquely over their breasts and backs, looked not unlike the 
cross-belts worn by civilized soldiers: the same kind of streaks 
were also drawn round their legs and thighs, like broad garters. 
Each of ihein held in his hand a weapon two feet and a half 
long. The landing party detached by Cook numbered forty 
men ; and one of the musketeers Avas ordered to show the two 
champions the folly of resistance, by lodging a charge of small 
shot in their legs. The Avooders and Avaterers then Avent ashore, 
and Avith some difficulty obtained the necessary supplies. 

Early in May, Cook landed at a spot to Avhich, from a casual 
circumstance, he gave the name of Botany Bay, — a name now 
famous the Avorld over. Mr. Banks an4, Dr. Solandcr collected 
here large quantities of plants, floAvers, and branches of unknown 
trees ; and it was this incident that furnished the pastoral appel- 
lation to the Retreat for Transported Criminals. They found 
the woods filled with birds of the most exquisite beauty ; the 
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At a place which, in consequence of the diflSculty of pro- 
curing fresh water, received the name of Thirsty Sound, the 
watering party met with singular adventures. They found 
walking exceedingly difficult, owing to the ground being covered 
with a kind of grass, the seeds of which were very sharp and 
bearded backwards, so that when they stuck into their clothes 
they worked forward by means of the beard till they pierced the 
flesh, Mos(][ulto3 stung them at every pore. The air was so 
filled with butterflies that they saw, smelt, tasted, and breathed 
butterflies. Black atits swarmed upon the trees, eating out the 
pith from the small branches and then inhabiting the pipe which 
had contained it; and yet the branches, thus deprived of their 
marrow and occupied by millions of insects, bore leaves, flowers, 
and even fruit. They saw a species of fish resembling a minnow, 
which appeared to prefer land to water: it leaped before them, 
by means of its breast-fins, as nimbly as a frog; when found in 
the water it frequently jumped out and pursued its way upon 
the dry ground; in places where small stones were standing 
above the surface of the water at a little distance from each 
other, it chose rather to leap from stone to stone than to pass 
through the water. They saw several of them proceed dry-shod 
over large puddles in this ingenious and unusual manner. The 
ship left Thirsty Sound on the 31st of May. 

On the night of Sunday, the 10th of June, the vessel struck 
at high tide upon a rock which lay concealed in seventeen 
fathoms’ water, and beat so violently against it that there 
seemed little hope of saving her. Land was twenty-five miles 
off", with no intervening island in sight. The sheathing-boards 
were soon seen to be floating away all around, and the false keel 
was finally torn off. The six deck-guns, all the iron and stone 
ballast, casks, staves, oil-jars, decayed stores, to the weight of 
fifty tons, were thrown overboard with the utmost expedition. 
To Cook’s dismay, the vessel, thus lightened, did not float by a 
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foot and a half at high tide, — so much did the day tide fall short 
of that of the night. They again threw overboard every thing 
which it was possible to spare ; but the vessel now began to leak, 
and it was feared she must go to the bottom as soon as she 
ceased to be supported by the rock, — so that the floating of the 
ship was anticipated not as a means of deliverance, but as an 
event that would precipitate her destruction. The ship floated 
at ten o’clock, and was heaved into deep water: there were 
nearly lour feet of water in the hold. The leak was held at bay 
for a time; but the men were finally exhausted, and threw them- 
selves down upon the deck, flooded as it was to the depth of 
three inches by water from the pumps. The vessel was finally 
saved by the following expedient, proposed and executed by Mr. 
Markhouse. lie took a lower studding-sail, and having mixed 
together a large quantity of oakum and wool, chopped pretty 
small, stitched it down in handfuls upon the sail as tightly as 
possible. The sail was then hauled under the ship’s bottom by 
ropes; and, when it came under the leak, the suction which car-^ 
ried in the water carried in wdth it the oakum and the 'svool. 
The leak was so far reduced that it was easily kept under by 
one pump. The vessel was finally got ashore and beached in 
Endeavor River: tlie surrounding localities wxre fitly named 
Tribulation Bay, Weary Point, and the Islands of Hope. 

The repairs of the vessel occupied many weeks, — the officers 
and crew occupying themselves in the mean time in fishing, in 
endeavors to obtain interviews with the natives, and in excur- 
sions for botanical or geological purposes. On the 14th of duly, 
Mr. Gore killed an animal which had excited the interest and 
curiosity of the English in the highest degree, being totally un- 
like any animal then known. The name given by the natives to 
this creature was “kangaroo/* He was dressed the next day 
for dinner, and proved most excellent fare. 

A party of natives in the neighborhood having been rendered 
hostile by the refusal of a pair of fat turtle belonging to the 
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ship, they snatched a brand from under a pitch-kettle which was 
boiling, and, making a circuit to the windward of the few articles 
on shore, set fire to the grass in their way. This grass, which 
was five or six feet high and as dry as stubble, burned with 
amazing fury. The fire made rapid progress towards a tent 
where the unhappy Tupia was lying sick of the scurvy, scorch- 
ing in its course a sow and two pigs. Tupia and the tent were 
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saved in the nick of time : the armorer’s forge, or such parts of 
it as would burn, was consumed. The powder, which had been 
taken ashore, had been transported back to the magazine but 
two days before. At night, the hills on every side were dis- 
covered to be on fire, — the conflagration having spread with 
wonderful celerity. On the 3d of August, the ship sailed from 
Endeavor River, the carpenter having at last completed the 
necessary repairs. 
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The ship now coasted along the edge of a reef which stretched 
out some twenty miles from the shore. This became suddenly 
of so formidable an aspect, and the winds and waves rolled them 
towards it with such sure and fatal speed, that the boats were 
got out and sent ahead to tow, and finally succeeded in getting 
the ship’s head round. The surf was now breaking to a tremen- 
dous height within two hundred yards: the water beneath them 
was unfathomable. An opening in the reef was now discovered, 
and the dangerous expedient of forcing the ship through it 
was successfully tried. They anchored in nineteen fathoms’ 
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water, over a bottom of coral and shells. The opening through 
the reef received the name of Providential Channel. 

They sailed to the northward many days within the reef, till 
they at last found a safe passage out. Cook then for the last 
time hoisted English colors upon the eastern coast, which he was 
confident no European had seen before, and took possession of its 
whole extent, from south latitude thirty-eight to latitude ten. lie 
cilaimed it, in behalf of his Majesty King George the Third, by the 
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name of New South Wales, with all its bays, rivers^ harbors, and 
islands. Three volleys of small-arms were then fired, and the 
spot upon which the ceremony was performed was named Pos- 
session Island. The ship passed out to the westward, finding 
open sea to the north of New Holland, — a circumstance which 
gave great satisfaction to all on board, as it showed that New 
Ilollaiul and New Guinea ^vere separate islands, and not, as had 
been imagined, different parts of the supposed Southern conti- 
nent. On Thursday, the 24th of August, the ship left New 
Holland, steering towards the northwest, with the intention of 
making the coast of New Guinea. 

Early in September they arrived among a group of islands 
which they supposed to lie along the coast of New Guinea. As 
they attempted to land, Indians rushed out of the thickets upon 
them, with hideous shouts, one of them throwing something from 
his hand which burned like gunpowder but made no report. 
Their numbers soon increased, and they discharged these noise- 
less flashes by four and five at a time. The smoko resembled 
that of a musket ; and, as they held long hollow canes in their 
hands, the illusion w’ould have been perfect had the combustion 
been accompanied by concussion. Those on board the ship Avere 
convinced the natives possessed fire-arms, supposing that the 
direction of the Avind prevented the sound of the discharge from 
reaching them. Cook determined to lose no time in this latitude, 
haAdng accomplished Avhat he considered as of paramount import- 
ance ; that is, he had sailed betAveen the tAvo lands of Noav Hol- 
land and Noav Guinea, and had thus established their insular 
character beyond any possibility of controversy. 

He now sailed to the Avest, and anchored, on the 8th of October, 
at Batavia, in JaA^a. Here he laid up the ship for repjiirs. “What 
anxieties we had escaped,’’ he writes, “ in our ignorance that a 
large portion of the keel had been diminished to the thickness 
of the under leather of a shoe !” But the ship’s company, 
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which had been so wonderfully preserved from the perils of the 
sea, were destined to undergo the rude attacks of disease upon 
land. Markhouse, the surgeon, Tupia and Tayeto, the Tahitians, 
and four sailors, were rapidly carried off by fever. On the 27th 
of December, the ship weighed anchor, the sick-list including 
forty names. Before doubling the Cape of Good Hope, she lost 
Sporing, one of the assistant naturalists, Parkinson, the artist, 
Green, the astronomer, Molineux, the master, besides the second 
lieutenant, four carpenters, and ten sailors. Cook was forced 
to wait a month at the Cape ; and on the 12th of July, 1771, 
he cast anchor in the Downs, after a cruise of three eventful 
years. His crew was decimated and his ship no longer sea- 
worthy. The skill and enterprise displayed by Cook, and the 
important results attained by the voyage, induced the Govern- 
ment to raise him to the rank of commander. 
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OOOIv'S SKCOXI) Vf)YAGB--A STORM— Sr.PARATIOV OP THE SHIPS— AHRORA AUg- 
TRAIHH— NKW Z::A1.AM)— SIX WATKK-SPOITTS AT OXCK— TAHITI AGAIN— PKTTY 
THEFTS or THE NATIVES— POOR VISITS THE TAHITI VN THEATRE — OMAI — 
ARRIVAI. AT THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS — THE FLEET WITNESS A FEAST OF HUMAN 
\i:\V HERUTDES — NEW CVLF.DONIA' — RETURN HOME HONORS BE- 

STOWED UPON COOK. 

The English Government now (Ictcnnincd to despatcli an expe- 
dition in search of the supposed Soutlicrn or Austral continent. 
A Frenchman, by the name of Benoit, had seen in 1701), to the 
south of the Cape of Good Hope, in latitude 54® and in longi- 
tude 11® East, what he believed to be land, naming it Cape Cir- 
cumcision. Cook was placed in command of the Bosolution and 
Adventure, and instructed to endeavor to find this cape and 
satisfy himself wlietlier it formed part of the great continent in 
question. lie loft Plymouth on the 13th of July, 17Y2, and the 
Cape of Good Hope on the 22d of November. * 

A terrific gale soon drove both vessels from their course, 
washed overboard tlieir live-stock, and w’ell-nigh disabled the Beso- 
liitioTi.. The cold increased suddenly, and drawers and fcarnauglits 
were served iii abundance to the crew. Immense ice-islands now 
occupied the horizon, and the sea, dashing over them to the height 
of sixty feet, filled the air with its ceaseless roar. On Sunday, 
the loth of December, they were in the latitude of Cape Circum- 
cision, hut ten degrees cast of it. For weeks tlicy kept in 
high Southern latitudes, no\v menaced by towering peaks of ice, 
row cimlosod by immense fields and floating masses, till, towards 
the l^t of February, 1773, Cook came to the unwelcome conclu- 
sion that the cape discovered by Benoit was nothing more than 
a huge trad of ice, which, being chained to no anchorage and 
subject to no latitude, he had no reason to c.EX|)cct to find in the 
spot where the credulous Frenchman had discovered it sixty 
years before. 
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On the 8th of February, the Resolution lost sight of the Ad- 
venture, and cruised three days in search of her, firing guns and 
burning false fires, but ^yithout success. On the 17th, between 
^ midnight and three in the morning, Cook saw lights in the sky 
similar to those seen in high Northern latitudes and known by 
the name of Aurora Borealis : the Aurora Australis had never 
been seen before. It sometimes broke out in spiral rays and in 
a circular form ; its colors were brilliant, and it diffused its light 
throughout the heavens. On the 24th, a tremendous gale, accom- 
panied with snow and sleet, made great havoc among the ice- 
islands. breaking them up, and largely increasing the number of 
floating and insidious enemies the ship had to contend with. 
* These dangers were now, however, so familiar to the crew, that 
the apprehensions they caused were never of long duration, and 
were in some measure compensated by the seasonable supplies of 
water the ice-islands afforded them, and without which they 
would have been greatly distressed. 

On the IGth of March, Cook found himself in latitude 59°, 
longitude 146° East. He now determined to quit this quarter, 
where he was convinced he should find no land, and proceed to 
New Zealand to look for the Adventure and to refresh his crew. 
On the 26th, he anchored in Dusky Bay, New Zealand, after 
having been one hundred and seventeen days at sea, and having 
sailed eleven thousand miles without once seeing land. This point, 
the most southerly of New Zealand, had never been visited by a 
European before. 

While coasting to the northward, towards Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, where he expected to find the Adventure, Cook suddenly 
observed six water-spouts between his vessel and the land. Five 
of them soon spent themselves ; the sixth started from a point three 
miles distant, and passed within fifty yards of the stern of the 
Resolution, though she felt no shock. The diameter of its base 
was about sixty feet ; within this space the sea was much agitated 
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and foamed up to a great height. From this a tube was formed, 
by which the water and air were carried up in a spiral stream 
to the clouds, from whence the water did not descend again, 
being dispersed in the upper regions of the atmosphere. ‘‘ I 
have been told,’* says Cook, “that the firing of a gun will dissi- 
pate water-spouts ; and I am sorry that we did not try the experi- 
ment, as we were near enough and had a gun ready for the 
purpose ; but as soon as the danger was past I thought no more 
about it.” 



I3ESET B7 WATEUsrOUTS. 


On the 18th of May, the Resolution discovered the Adventure 
in Queen Charlotte’s Sound : the crews of the two ships were 
overjoyed at meeting each other after a separation of fourteen 
weeks. The captain of the latter had seen upon tlie coast some 
natives of the tribe which had furnished Tupia to Cook's vessel 
upon his first voyage. They seemed quite concerned when 
informed that he had died at Batavia, and were anxiv^ns to 
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know whether he had been killed, and whether he had been 
buried or eaten. 

Before leaving the island, potatoes, turnips, carrots, and 
parsnips were planted in spots favorable to tlieir grow’tli, and 
the natives were made to understand their value as esculent 
roots. A ewe and rain were sent ashore from the Resolution, — 
the last pair of the large stock put on board at the Cape of 
Good Hope; but they probably ate a poisonous plant during 
the nigh% for they were found dead in the morning. The 
Adventure put ashore a boar and two sows, in the hope that 
they would multiply and replenish the island. 

The two ships sailed in company from New Zealand on the 
7th of June, their purpose being to proceed to the eastward in 
search of land as far as longitude 140° West, between the lati- 
tudes of 41° and 46° South. During a long cruise. Cook saw 
nothing wdiich induced in him the belief that they were in the 
neighborhood of any continent between the meridian of New 
Zealand and America. A fact which militated against it Avas, 
that they had, as is usual in all great oceans, large billows from 
ev^ery direction in which the Avind blcAv a fresh gale. These bil- 
loAvs never ceased with tiie cause Avhicli first put them in motion, 
— a sure indication that no land Avas near. They constantly 
passed Iuav and half-submerged islands, — rnoAV consisting of coral 
shoah fretting the Avaves into foam, and noAv of ish'ts clothed 
Avith verdure. On the 17th of August they arrived at l\ihiti, 
after an entirely fruitless voyage. 

The thieving, and cheating propensities of the ’natives ap^ 
peared in bold relief during the sojourn of the English 
upon their coast. The latter sometimes paid in advance foi 
promised supplies of hogs and fowls, in Avhich case they weic 
sure never to get them, — the Avary trader making off Avith his 
axe, shirt, or nails, and dispensing with the necessity of fulfill- 
ing his engagement. The practice of overreaching Avas not 
confined to the underlings of society, but extended even to the 
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chiefs. A potentate of high warlike renown came one day to 
the side of the Resolution, and offered for sale a superb bundle 
of cocoanuts, which was readily bought by one of the officers. 
On untying it, it was found to consist, of fruit which they had 
already once bought, and whicli had been tapped, emptied 
of the milk, and thrown overboard. The dishonest dignitary 
sat in his canoe at a distance, indicating by the glee and vigor 
of his pantomime that lie enjoy ( m 1 in a supreme degree the bril- 
liant success of this mercantile fraud. 

At another part of the coast, Cook and his officers were in- 
vited by Otoo, the king, to visit the theatre, where a play was 
to be enacted with music and dancing. The performers Avere 
five men and one woman, who was no less a personage than the 
king’s sister. The instruments consisted of three drums only, 



OTOO. 

and the music lasted about an hour and a half. The meaning 
of the play was not apparent to the English, except tliat it 
abound j(l in local allusions, — the name of Cook constantly re* 
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curring. The dancing-dress of the lady was very elegant, being 
ornamented with long tassels made of feathers, hanging from 
the waist downwards. 

Cook left Tahiti early in September, taking with him a 
young savage named Poreo, who was smitten with a desire to 
visit foreign parts. At the neighboring island of Huaheine, a 
native named Omai, belonging to the middle class, was also 
taken on board. Cook thus speaks of him two years later : — 
‘‘Omai has most certainly a good understanding, quick parts, 
and honest principles: he has a natural good behavior, which 
renders him acceptable to the best company, and a proper de- 
gree of pride, which teaches him to avoid the society of persons 
of inferior rank. lie has passions of the same kind as other 
young men, but has judgment enough not to indulge them to an 
improper excess,” Omai was taken back to Huaheine by Cook 
when he started upon his third voyage of discovery, in 1776. 
We shall have occasion hereafter to chronicle the incidents of 
this restoration. 

Cook arrived at Middlebourg, one of the Friendly Islands, 
early in October. Two canoes, rowed by three men each, came 
boldly alongside ; and some of them entered the ship without 
hesitation. One of them seemed to be a chief, by the authority 
he exerted, and accordingly received a present of a hatcliet and 
five nails. Tioony — such was this potentate’s name — was thus 
cheaply conciliated. Cook and a party soon embarked in a 
boat, accompanied by Tioony, who conducted them to a little 
creek, where a landing was easily eifccted. Tioony brandished 
a branch of the tree of peace in his right hand, extending his 
left towards an immense crowd of natives, vdio welcomed the 
English on shore with loud acclamations. Not one of them 
carried a weapon of any sort: they thronged so thickly around 
the boat that it was diflScult to get room to land. They seemed 
more desirous to give than receive ; and many threw whole bales 
of cloth and armfuls of fruit into the boat, and then retired 
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witliout either asking or waiting for an equivalent. Tioony then 
conducted the strangers to his house, which was situated upon 
a fine plantation beneath the shade of shaddock-trees. The 
floor was laid with mats- Bananas and ccxcoannts were set 



before them to cat, and a beverage was prepared for them to 
drink. This wixs done in the followintr manner: — Pieces of a 
high ly-scen ted root w^ere vigorously masticated bj the natives ; 
the chewed product was then deposited in a large wooden bowl 
and mixed 'with water- As soon as it was properly strained, 
cups were made of green leaves wliich held nearly half a pint, 
and presented to the English. No one tasted the contents but 
Cook^ — the manner of brewing it having quenched the thirst of 
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every one else. In this island, as well as in the neighboring 
one of Amsterdam, the people — both men and women~were 
observed to have lost one or both of their little fingers. Cook 
endeavored in vain to discover the reason of this mutilation ; but 
no one would take any pains to inform him. 

Cook noticed with interest the sailing canoes of these islands. 
A remarkable feature was the sail, — -which, being suspended by 
its spar from a forked mast, could be so turned that the prow 



CANOES OF THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 

of the boat became its stern, and viee verm. They sailed with 
equal rapidity in either direction. 

On his return to New Zealand in November, Cook found that 
his efforts to introduce new plants and animals had been frus- 
trated by the natives. One of the sows had been incapacitated 
by a severe cut hi one of ner liiTid-legs ; the other sow and the 
boar liad been sedulously kept separate^ Tlic two goats had 
been killed by a fellov; named Gobiah, and the potatoes had 
been dug up. Cook here had the satisfaction of beholding 
a feast of human flesh. A portion of the t)ody of a young man 
of twenty years was broiled and eaten by one of the natives 
with evident relish. Several of the ship’s crew were rendered 
sick by the disgusting sight. 

The Adventure separated from her consort at this point ; nor 
was she again seen during the remainder of the voyage. Cook 
left^New Zealand early in December for a last attempt i'n the 
Southern Ocean. On the 12th he saw the first ice, and on the 
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23d, in latitude 67°, found his passage obstructed by such quan- 
tities that he abandoned all hopes of proceeding any further in 
that direction, and resolved to return to the north. As lie was 
in the longitude of 137°, it was clear that there must be a vast 



space of sea to the north unexplored, — a space of twenty-four 
degrees, in which a large tract of land might possibly lie. 

Late in February, 1774, Cook was taken ill of bilious%)lic. 
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and for sorae days his life was despaired of. The crew suffered 
severely from scurvy. On the 11th of March, they fell in with 
Roggewein's Easter Island, which they recognised by the gigantic 
statues which lined the coast. They noticed a singular dispro- 
portion in the number of the males and females, having counted 
in the island some seven hundred men and only thirty women. 

Early in April, Cook arrived among the Marquesas Islands, 
^^scovered in 1595 by Mcndana. On the 22d, he arrived at 
Point Venus, in Tahiti, where he had observed the transit in 
1769, and of which the longitude was known: he was able, 
therefore, to determine the error of his watch, and to fix anew* 
its rate of going. The natives, and especially Otoo, the king, 
expressed no little joy at seeing him again. On leaving Ta- 
hiti, Cook visited in detail the islands named Espiritu Santo by 
Quiros and Grandes Cyclades by Bougainville. As he deter- 
mined their extent and position, he took the liberty of changing 
their name to that of the New Hebrides. 

Cook now discovered the large island of New Caledonia, 
whose inhabitants he mentions as possessing an excellent cha- 
racter. Subsequent navigators, however, ascertained them to be 
cannibals. They were much lower in the scale of intelligence 
than the Tahitians, Their canoes were of the most clumsy 
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description, and were generally propelled in pairs by polcjs. 
Cook was unable to obtain provisions ; and, as his crew were 
now suffering from famine, he returned to New Zealand, where 
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he arrived on the 18th of October. He left again on the 10th 
of November, and anchored on the 21st of December in Christ- 
mas Sound, in Terra del Fuego. He doubled Cape Horn, dis- 
covered numerous islands of little importance, and finally headed 
the vessel for the Cape of Good Hope. He anchored in Table 
Bay on the 19th of March, 1775. He here found news of the 
Adventure, which had already passed the Cape on her way 
home. On the 30th of July, Cook landed at Plymouth, after 
an absence of three years and eighteen days. During this space 
of time he had lost but four men, and only one of these four by 
sickness. He was promoted to the rank of captain, was elected 
a member of the Royal Society of London, and received the 
Godfrey Copley gold medal in testimony of the appreciation in 
which his efforts to preserve the health of his crew were held by 
the Government, He was 'now forty-seven years of age. 
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CTTAPTER XLY. 

cook’s third voyage — the northwest t’assage — omai — ins riteptiox at 

HOME — Tin: CREW roRE(;i) TlIElll GROG — DISGOVEUY OF TlH’, SWDWICII ISLAND* 
— NOOTKA SOUS) — THE NM'IVES— C\PE PRINCE OF WALES — TWO CONTINENTS 
IN SIGHT— ICY CAPE— RETCUN TO THE SWDWICII 1 SLAN DS- -CO( iK IS DIHFI ED 
— INTERVIEW WITH TEREOROO — SERSEOCENT DIFFICrLTIES — A SKIRMISH — 
PITCIIF.I) RATTLE AND DLVTH OF COOK — REI’OVIHIY OF A POICITON OF HIS 
REMAINS — FUNiHlAL CERF, MONIES — LIFF, AND SERVICES OF (’OoK. 

Cook niiglit justly liavc retired at this period to private life, 

to enjoy his wdhearned reputation. But the j^naind question 

of the Jsortlnvest Passu ge, now agitated by the press and the 

public, induced him once more to tempt the perils of foreign 

adventure. As every effort to force a passage through Baffin’s 

or I lu Ison’s Bay had signally failed, it was determined tc 

make the experiment through Behring’s Straits. On the 0th 

m 
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of February, 1776, Cook received the command of the sloop-of- 
war Resolution, — the vessel in which he had made his last voyage. 
— the Discovery, of three hundred tons, being appointed to 
accompany the expedition. Both ships were equipped in a 
manner befitting the nature of their mission : they were well 
supplied with European animals and plants, which they were 
to introduce into the islands of the Pacific. Omai, the young 
Tahitian wdiom Cook had brought to England, was placed on 
board tlie Resolution, as it w’as not likely another opportunity 
would occur of sending him home. lie left London with regret ; 
but the consciousness that the treasures he carried with him 
would raise him to an enviable rank among his countrymen 
oi)crjited by degrees to alleviate liis sorrow. The Resolution 
sailed from Plymouth on the 12th of July, and was followed, on 
the 10th of August, by the Discovery : both vessels joined com- 
pany, early in November, at the Cape of Good Hope. 

As we have already been frequently over the track now for 
the third time traversed by Cook, we shall merely give his route, 
without detailing his adventures, which did not materially differ 
from those of his former voyages, lie arrived at Van Diemen’s 
Land in December, and passed a fortnight of the month of 
February, 1777, in Queen Charlotte’s Sound, New Zealand. 
Soon after he discovered an island which the natives called 
Mangya : he noticed that the inhabitants, for want of a better 
pocket, slit the lobe of their car and carried their knife in it. 
At another island of the saiiie group, Omai extricated himself 
aTul a party of English from a position of great danger by 
giving the natives an exaggerated account of the instruments 
of war used on board the tw'o ships anchored in the offing. 
‘"Tliesc instruments,” he said, ‘Svere so huge that several 
people could sit conveniently within them ; and one of them was 
sufficient to crush the whole island at a shot.” Had it not been 
for this formidable story, Omai thoiiglit the party would have 
been detained on shore all night At one of the Society Islands 
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Cook planted a pineapple and sowed some melon-seeds. lie 
W’as somewhat encouraged to hope that endeavors of this kind 
would not be fruitless, for upon the same day the natives served 
up at liis dinner a dish of turnips, being the produce of the seeds 
he had left there during his last voyage. 

The Resolution soon anchored off Tahiti, and Cook noticed 
particularly the conduct of Oinai, now about to be restored to his 
'home and Ids friends. A chief named Ootu, and Omai's brother- 
in-law, came on board. There was nothing either tender or strik- 
ing in their meeting. On the contrary, there seemed to be a 
perfect indifference on both sides, till Omai, having taken his 
brother down into tlic cabin, opened the drawer where he kept 
his red feathers and gave him three of them. Ootu, who would 
hardly speak to Omai before, now begged that they might be 
friends, Omai assented, and ratified the bargain with a present 
of feathers ; and Ootu, by way of return, sent ashore for a liog. 
But it was evident to the English that it was not the man, but 
his property, they w'erc in love with. ‘^Such,’' says Cook, ^Svas 
Omai’s first reception among his countrymen. Had he not 
shown to them his treasure of red feathers, I question much 
whether they would have bestowed even a cocoanut upon him. 
I own I never expected it would be otherwise/^ 

The important news of the arrival of red feathers was con- 
veyed on shore by Omai’s friends, and the ships were surrounded 
early the next morning by a multitude of canoes crowded with 
people bringing hogs and fruit to market. At first a quantity 
of feathers not greater than might be plucked from a tomtit 
would purchase a hog weighing fifty pounds ; but such was the 
quantity of this precious article on board that its value fell five 
hundred per cent, before night. Omai was now visited by his 
sister ; and, much to the credit of them both, their meeting was 
marked by expressions of the tenderest affection. Cook foresaw, 
however^ that Omai would soon be despoiled of every thing he 
had if left among his relatives : so it was determined to esta- 
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Wish him at the neighboring island of Huaheine. A large lot 
of land was obtained there from the chief, and the carpenters of 
the two ships set about building him a house fit to contain the 
European commodities that were his property. Cook told the 
natives that if Omai were disturbed or harassed he should 
upon his next visit make them feel the weight of his resent- 
ment. Omai took possession of his mansion late in October, 
and on Sunday, November 2, bade adieu to the officers of the 
ship. He sustained himself in this trying ordeal till he came 
to Cook, and then gave way to a passionate burst of teai*s. 
He wept abundantly while being conveyed on shore. “ It was 
no small satisfaction to reflect,’' writes Cook, “that we had 
brought him back safe to the spot from which he was taken. 
And yet such is the strange nature of human affairs that it is 
probable we left him in a less desirable situation than he was 
in before his connection with us. He had tasted the sweets 
of civilized life, and must now become more miserable from 
being obliged to abandon all thoughts of continuing them.” 
The career and destiny of Omai were perhaps more remarkable 
than those of any other savage : he Avas cherished by Cook, 
painted by Reynolds, and apostrophized by CoAvper. 

During the stay of the vessels at the Society Islands, Cook in- 
duced the crews to give up their grog and use the milk of cocoa- 
nuts instead. He submitted it to them whether it Avould not be 
injudicious, by drinking their spirits now, to run the risk of 
having none left in a cold climate, Avhere cordials w’ould be most 
needed, and whether they would not be content to dispense 
with their grog now, Avhen they had so excellent a liquor as that 
of cocoanuts to substitute in its place. The proposal was 
unanimously agreed to, and the grog Avas stopped except on 
Saturday nights. 

Early in February, 1778, Cook made a most important dis- 
covery, — that of the archipelago now knoAvn as the Sandwich 

Islands, so named by Cook in honor of the Earl of Sandwich, 
32 
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First Lord of the Admiralty. He visited five of these islands, 
one of which was Oahu. He found a remarkable similarity of 
manners and coincidence of language with those of the Society 
Islands, and in his journal asks the following question: — “How 
shall wo account for this nation having spread itself in so many 
detached islands, so widely separated from each other, in every 
quarter of the Pacific Ocean? We find it from New Zealand 
in the south to the Sandwich Islands in the north ! And, in 
another direction, from Easter Island to the New Hebrides ! 
That is, over an extent of three thousand six hundred miles 
north and south, and five thousand miles cast and west !” 

From the Sandwich Islands Cook sailed to the northeast, 
and on the 7th of March struck the coast of America, upon the 
shores of the tract named New Albion by Sir Francis Drake. 
The skies being very threatening, he gave the name of Cape 
Foulweather to a promontory forming the northern extremity. 
Late in March the two vessels entered a broad inlet, to which 
Cook gave the name of King George’s Sound; but it is better 
known now by its original name of Nootka Sound. Cook 
found the natives friendly and willing to sell and buy. They 
were under the common stature, their persons being full and 
plump without corpulence, their faces round, with high promi- 
nent cheeks, noses flattened at the base with wide nostrils, low 
forehead, small black eyes, thick round lips, and well-set though 
not remarkably white teeth. The color of their skin, when not 
incrusted with paint or dirt, was nearly as white as that of 
Europeans, and of that pale effete cast which distinguishes the 
Southern nations of Europe. A remarkable sameness charac- 
terized the countenances of the whole nation, the expression of 
all being dull and phlegmatic. It was not easy to distinguish 
the women from the men; and not a female was seen, even 
among those in the prime of life, who had the least pretensions 
to being called handsome. 

Cook gives a very long and detailed account of the manners 
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and customs of these people, their habitations, weapons, food, 
domestic animals, language, and religious views, and concludes 
by remarking that they differ so essentially in every respect 
from the inhabitants of thfe various Pacific islands that it is 
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impossible to suppose their respective progenitors were united 
in the same tribe, or had any intimate connection when they 
emigrated from their original settlements into the places where 
their descendants were now found. 

Cook left Nootka Sound on the 26tli of April, and early in 
May entered a deep inlet, to which he gave the name of Prince 
William's Sound. Proceeding on his course, as he supposed, 
toward Behring’s Strait, he was surprised to find various in- 
dications that he was no longer in the sea, but ascending a wide 
and rapidly-flowing river. He was, however, encouraged to 
proceed by finding the water as salt as that of the ocean. 
Having traced the stream a distance of two hundred miles 
from its entrance, without seeing the least appearance of its 
source, and despairing of finding a passage through it to the 
Northern seas, Cook determined to return. Mr. King, one of 
the officers, was sent on shore to display the flag and take 
possession of the country and river in his majesty’s name, and 
to bury in the ground a bottle containing some pieces of Eng- 
lish coin of the year 1772. The vessels left the river — after- 
ward named, by order of Lord Sandwich, Cook’s River — on the 
fith of June. 
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On the 9th of August, Cook arrived at a point of land, in 
north latitude 66°, which he called Cape Prince of Wales, 
and which is the western extremity of North America. Had 
he sailed directly north from this spot, he would have passed 
through Behring’s Straits. But the attraction of two small 
islands drew him to the westward, and by nightfall he anchored 
in a bay on the coast of Asia, having in the course of twenty- 
four hours been in sight of the two continents. On the 12th, 
while sailing to the north, both continents were in sight at the 
same moment. On the 17th, a brightness was perceived in the 
northern horizon, like that reflected from ice, commonly called 
the blink. But it was thought very improbable that they should 
meet with ice so soon. Still, the sharpness of the air and 
gloominess of the weather seemed to indicate some sudden 
change. The sight of a large field of ice soon left no doubt as 
to the cause of the brightness of the horizon. At half-past two, 
being in latitude 71° and in twenty-two fiithoms water, Cook 
found himself close to the edge of the ice, which was as com- 
pact as a wall and twelve feet out of w'ater. It extended to 
the north as far as the eye could reach. A point of land upon 
the American coast obtained the name of Icy Cape. 

The season was now so far advanced that Cook abandoned 
all attempts to find a passage through to the Atlantic this year, 
and directed his attention to the subject of winter quarters. 
Discovering a deep inlet upon the American side, he named it 
Norton’s Sound, in honor of Sir Fletcher Norton, Speaker of the 
House of Commons. At Oonalaska, an island some distance to 
the south, he fell in with three Russian carriers, Avho had some 
store-houses and a sloop of thirty tons* burden. They appeared 
to have a thorough knowledge of the attempts which had been 
made by their countrymen, Kamschatka, Behring, and others, to 
navigate the Frozen Ocean. 

On the 26th of October, Cook left Oonalaska for the Sandwich 
Islands, intending to spend the winter months there, and then to 
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direct his course to Kamschatka, arriving there by the middle of 
May in the ensuing year. On the 26th of November, the tAvo 
ships anchored at the archipelago of the Sandwich Islands and 
discovered several ncAV members of the group. At OAvhyhee, 
Cook found the natives more free from reserve and suspicion 
than any other tribe he had met ; nor did they even once 
attempt a fraud or a theft. Cook-s Confidence, already great, 
was still further augmented by a singular, if not grotesque, 
incident. 

The priests of the island resolved to deify the captain, under 
the name of Orono. One evening, as he landed upon the beach, 
he was received by four men, who immediately swathed him im 
red cloth, and then conducted him to a sort of sacrificial altar, 
where, by means of an indescribable ceremony, consisting of 
rapid speeches, offerings of putrid hogs and sugarcanes, invo- 
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5or- 
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cations, processions, chants, and prostrations, they conferred 
upon him a celestial character and the right to claim adoration. 
At the conclusion, a priest named Kaireekeea took part of the 
kernel of a cocoanut, which he chewed, and with which he then 
rubbed tlie captain’s face, head, hands, arms, and shoulders. 
Ever after this, wdien Cook went ashore, a priest preceded 
him, shouting that Orono w^as walking the earth, and calling 
upon the people to humble themselves before him. Presents 
of pigs, cocoanuts, and bread-fruit were constantly made to him, 
and an incessant supply of vegetables sent to liis twT ships : no 
return was ever demanded or even hinted at. The offerings 
seemed to be made in discharge of a religious duty, and had 
much the nature of tribute. When Cook inquired at whose 
charge all this munificence was displayed, he was told that the 
expense was borne by a great man, named Kaoo, the chief of 
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the priests, and grandfather of Kaireekeea : this Kaoo was now 
absent, attending Tereoboo, the king of the island. 

The king, upon his return, set out from the village in a large 
canoe, followed by two others, and paddled toward the ships in 
great state. Tereoboo gave Cook a fan, in return for which 
Cook gave Tereoboo a clean shirt. Heaps of sugarcane and 
bread-fruit were then given to the ship’s crew, and the cere- 
monies were concluded by an exchange of names between the 
captain and the king,— the strongest pledge of friendship among 
the inliahitants of the Pacific islands. 

It was not long before Tereoboo and his chiefs became very 
anxious that the English should bid them adieu. They ima- 
gined the strangers to have come from some country where 
provisions had failed, and that their visit to their island was 
merely for the purpose of filling their stomachs. It was 
ridiculous enough to sec them stroke the sides and pat the 
bellies of our sailors,” says King, the continuator of Cook’s 
journal, and telling them that it was time for them to go, 
but that if they would come again the next bread-fruit season 
they should be better able to supply their wants. We had 
now been sixteen days in the bay ; and, considering our enor- 
mous consumption of hogs and vegetables, it need not be 
wondered that they should wish to see us take our leave.” 
When Tereoboo learned that the ships were to sail on the next 
day but one, he ordered a proclamation to be made through the 
villages, requiring the people to bring in presents to Orono, who 
was soon to take his departure. 

On the 4th of February, 1770, the vessels unmoored and 
sailed out of the harbor, after having . received on hoard a 
present of vegetables and live stock which far exceeded any 
that had been made them either at the Friendly or Society 
Islands. The weather being, however, extremely unfavorable, 
they were compelled to return for shelter, and on the 11th 
dropped anchor in nearly the same spot as before. The fore- 
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mast was found to be much damaged, the heel being exceedingly 
rotten, having a large hole up the middle of it capable of hold- 
ing four or five cocoanuts. The reception of the ships was very 
different from what it had been on their first arrival: there 
were no shouts, no bustle, no confusion. The bay seemed de- 
serted, though from time to time a solitary canoe stole stealthily 
along the shore. 

Toward the evening of the 13th, a theft committed by a party 
of the islanders on board the Discovery gave rise to a disturbance 
of a very serious nature. Pareea, a personage of some author- 
ity, was accused of the theft, and a scufHe ensued, in which 



FUIIIT WITH ISLANDERS. 

Pareea was knocked down by a violent l)low on the head with 
an oar. The natives immediately attacked the crew of the 
pinnace with a furious shower of stones and other missiles, and 
forced them to swim off with great precipitation to a rock at 
some distance from the shore. The pinnace was immediately 
ransacked by the islanders, and would have been demolished, 
but for the interposition of Pareea, who, upon the recognition of 
his innocence, joined noses with the officers and seemed to have 
forgotten the blow he had received. 

When Captain Cook heard of what had happened, he ex- 
pressed some anxiety, and said that it would not do to allow 
the islanders to imagine that they had gained an advantage. 
It was too late to take any steps that evening, however. A 
double guard was posted at the observatory, and at midnight 
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9ne of the sentinels, observing five savages creeping toward him, 
fired over their heads and put them to flight. The cutter of the 
Discovery was stolen, toward morning, from the buoy where it 
was moored. At daylight, Cook loaded his double-barrelled 
gun and ordered the marines to prepare for action. It had 
been his practice, when any thing of consequence was lost, to 
get the king or several of the principal men on board, and to 
keep tliem as hostages till it was restored. Ilis purpose was to 
pursue the same plan now. He gave orders to seize and stop 
all canoes that should attempt to leave the bay. The boats of 
both ships, -well manned and armed, were therefore stationed 
across the mouth of the harbor. Cook went ashore in the 
pinnace, obtained an interview with the king, satisfied himself 
that he was in no wise privy to the theft committed, and invited 
him to return in tlio boat and spend the day on board the 
Resolution. Tereoboo readily consented, and, having placed 
his two sons in the pinnace, was on the point of following them, 
when an elderly woman, the mother of the boys, and a younger 
woman, the king’s favorite wife, besought him with tears and 
entreaties not to go on board. Two chiefs laid hold of him, 
insisting that he should go no farther. The natives now col- 
lected in prodigious numbers and began to throng around 
Captain Cook and their king. Cook, finding that the alarm 
had spread too generally, and that it was in vain to think of 
kidnapping the king without bloodshed, at last gave up the 
point. 

Thus far, the person and life of Cook do not appear to have 
been in danger. An accident now happened which gave a fatal 
turn to the affair. The ships’ boats, in firing at canoes attempt- 
ing to escape, had unfortunately killed a chief of the first rank. 
The news of his death arrived just at the moment when Cook, 
after leaving the king, was walking slowly toward the shore. 
It caused an immediate and violent ferment : the women and 
children were at once sent off* : the warriors put on their breast- 
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mats and armed themselves with spears and stones. One of the 
natives went up to Cook, flourishing a long iron spike by way 
of defiance, and threatening him with a large stone.. Cook 
ordered him to desist, but, as the man persisted in his insolence, 
was at length provoked to fire a load of small shot. As the 
shot did not penetrate the matting, tlm natives were encouraged, 
by seeing the discharge to be harmless, to further aggression. 
Several stones were thrown at the marines: their lieutenant, 
Mr. Phillips, narrowly escaped being stabbed by knocking down 
the assailant with the butt end of Ids musket. Cook now fired 
his second barrel, loaded with ball, and killed one of the fore- 
most of the natives. A general attack witli stones and a 
discharge of musketry immediately followed. The islanders, 
contrary to the expectations of the English, stood the fire with 
great firmness, and, before the marines had time to reload, 
broke in upon them with demoniacal shouts. Four marines 
were instantly killed; three others were dangerously wounded; 
Phillips received a stab between the shoulders, but, having for- 
tunately reserved his fire, shot the man who had wounded him 
just as he was going to repeat the blow. 

The last time that Cook was seen distinctly, he was standing 
at the water’s edge, calling out to the people in the boats to 
cease firing. It is supposed that he was desirous of stopping 
further bloodslicd, and wished the example of desisting to proceed 
from his side. Ilis humanity proved fatal to him ; and he lost 
his life in attempting to save the lives of others. It was 
noticed that while lie faced the natives none of them offered 
him any violence, deterred, perhaps, by the sacred character 
he bore as an Orono ; but the moment he turned round to give 
his orders to the men in the boats, he was stabbed in the back 
and fell, face foremost, into the water. The islanders set up a 
deafening yell and dragged his body on shore, where the dagger 
with which he had been killed was eagerly snatcliod by th« 
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savages from each others* hands, each one manifesting a brutal 
eagerness to have a share in his destruction. 

“ Thus fell,” writes King, “ our great and excellent com- 
mander. After a life of so much distinguished and successful 
enterprise, his death, as regards himself, cannot be reckoned 
premature, since he lived to finish the work for which he seemed 
designed, and was rather removed from the enjoyment than 
cut off from the acquisition of glory. How sincerely his loss 
was felt and lamented by those who had so long found their, 
general security in his skill and conduct, and every consolation 
in their hardships in his tenderness and humanity, it is neither 
necessary nor possible for me to describe : much less shall I 
attempt to paint the horror with which w'C were struck, and the 
universal dejection and dismay which followed so dreadful and 
unexpected a calamity.” 

Wlicn the consternation consequent upon the loss of their com- 
mander had in some measure subsided, Clarke, the captain of 
the Discovery, assumed the chief command of the expedition. 
The ships were in such a bad condition, and the discipline 
became so relaxed upon the withdrawal of the master-mind, 
that it was decided to employ pacific measures, ratlier than a 
display of vigorous resentment, to obtain the restitution of the 
remains of Cook and of the four massacred soldiers. The 
moderation of the English produced no effect, how’ever, the 
natives using the bodies of the marines in sacrificial burnt- 
offerings to their divinities. As they considered that of Cook 
as of a higher order, they cut it carefully in pieces, sending 
bits of it to different parts of the island. Upon the evening of 
the 15th, two priests brought clandestinely to the ship the 
portion they had received for religious purposes, — flesh without 
bone, and weighing about nine pounds. They said that this 
was all that remained of the body, the rest having been cut to 
pieces and burned ; the head, however, and all the bones, 
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except what belonged to the trunk, were in the possession of 
Tereoboo 

The natives on shore passed the night in feasts and re- 
joicings, seeking evidently to animate and inflame their courage 
previous to the expected collision. The next day, about noon, 
finding the English persist in their inactivity, great bodies of 
them, blowing their conch-shells and strutting about upon the 
shore in a blustering and defiant manner, marched off* over the 
hills and never appeared again. Those who remained com- 
pensated for the paucity of their numbers by the insolence of 
their conduct. One man came within rnusket-shot of the 
.Resolution and waved Cook’s hat over his head, his country- 
men upon the water’s edge exulting in his taunts and jeers. 
The watering-party sent upon their daily duty were annoyed 
to such an extent that they only obtained one cask of water in 
an afternoon. An attack upon the village w^as in consequence 
decided upon, and was executed by the marines in a vigorous 
and elTective manner. A sanguinary revenge was taken for 
the death of their commander : many of the islanders were 
slain, and their huts wmre burned to tlie ground. This severe 
lesson was necessary, for the natives were strongly of opinion 
that the English tolerated their provocations because they 
were unable to suppress them, and not from motives of hu- 
manity. At last, a chief named Eappo, a man of the very 
first consequence, came with presents from Tereoboo to sue for 
)?eace. The presents were received, but answxr was returned 
that, until the remains of Captain Cook were restored, no peace 
would be granted. 

On Saturday, the 20th, a long procession was seen to descend 
the hill toward the beach. Each man carried a sugarcane or 
two upon his shoulders, with bread-fruit and plantains in his 
hand. They were preceded by twm drummers, who planted a 
staff with a white flag upon it by the water’s edge and drummed 
vigorously, while the rest advanced one by one and deposited 
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their presents upon the ground. Eappo, in a long feathered 
cloak, and with a bearing of deep solemnity, mounted upon a 
rock and made signs for a boat. Captain Clarke went ashore 
in the pinnace, ordering Lieutenant King to attend him in 
the cutter. Eappo went into the pinnace and delivered to the 
captain a quantity of bones wrapped up in a large quantity of 
fine new cloth and covered wdth a spotted cloak of black and. 
white fcatliers. Tlie bundle contained the hands of the unfor- 
tunate commander entire; the skull, deprived of the scalp and 
the bones that form the face; the scalp, detached, with the hair 
cut short, and the ears adhering to it ; the bones of both arms, 
the thigh and leg bones, but without the feet. The whole bore 
evident marks of having been in the fiuc, with the exception of 
the hands, the flesh of which Avas left upon them, — with several 
large gashes crammed Avith salt, apparently for the purpose of 
preAcnting decomposition. The low'cr jaw and feet, which Avere 
Avanting, had been seized by different chiefs, Eappo said, and 
Tereoboo Avas using every means to recover tliern. 

The next morning Eappo came on board, bringing Avith him 
the missing bones, together Avith the barrels of Cook’s gun, his 
shoes, and several other trifles that had belonged to him. Eappo 
was dismissed Avitli orders to "‘taboo” tlic bay — that is, to place 
it under interdict — during the performance of the funeral cere- 
monies. This was done : not a canoe ventured out upon the 
Avater during tlie remainder of the day, and, in tlie midst of 
the silence and solemnity of the scene, the bones were placed 
in a coffin and the service of the Cliurcli of Eno-land read over 

o 

them. They Avere tlicn committed to the deep, beneath tin? 
booming thunders of the artillery of both vessels. ‘‘What oiir 
feelings Avere on this occasion,” says King, “I leave the Avorld 
to conceive : those Avho were present knoAV that it is not in 
my power to express them.” 

Ko one man ever contributed more to any science than did 
Captain Cook to that of geography. We have seen that on his 
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first voyage he discovered the Society Islands, determined the 
insular character of New Zealand, discovered the straits which 
cut that island in halves, and made a complete survey of both 
portions. He explored the eastern coast of New Holland, gave 
Botany Bay its name, and surveyed an extent of upward of two 
thousand miles. In his second voyage he resolved the problem 
of a Southern continent, having traversed that hemisphere in 
such a manner as to leave no probability of its existence, unless 
near the Pole, out of the reach of navigation and beyond the 
habitable limits of the globe. He discovered New Caledonia, 
the largest island in the South Pacific except New Zealand; 
he settled the situations of numerous old discoveries, rectifying 
their longitude and remodelling all the cliarts. On his third 
voyage he discovered, to the north of the equator, the group 
called the Sandwich Islands, — a discovery which, all things 
considered, and from their situation and products, may be said 
to be the most important acquisition ever made in the Pa- 
cific. lie explored what had hitherto remained unknown of the 
western coast of America, — an extent of three thousand five 
hundred miles, — and ascertained the proximity of the two great 
continents of Asia and America. ‘‘In short,’’ says King, “if 
we except the Sea of Amur, and the Japanese Archipelago, 
which still remain imperfectly known to the Europeans, he has 
qomplcted the hydrography of the habitable globe.” After 
Christopher Columbus, Cook acquired, and now, at a distance 
of nearly a century, still enjoys, the highest degree of popularity 
which ever fell to the lot of a navigator and discoverer. 
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LOUIS XVI, AND THE SCIENCE OF NAVKiATION — VOYACiE OF LAPfillOUSE — ARRIV aI 
AT EASTER ISLAND — ADDRESS OF THE NATIVES — OWIIYJIEE — TRADE AT MOWKE 
— SURVEY OF THE AMERICAN COAST — A REMARKABLE INLET — DISTRESSINO 
CALAMITY — SOJOURN AT MONTEREY — RUN ACROSS THE PACIFIC — THE JAPANESE 
WATERS — ARRIVAL AT PETROPAULOWSKI — AFFRAY AT NAVIGATORS* ISLES — 
LAP^ROUSB ARRIVES AT BOTANY BAY, AND IS NEVER SEEN AGAIN, ALIVE OR 
DEAD — VOYAGES MADE IS SEARCH OF HIM — D’ENTRECASTEAUX — DILLON — 
D’URVILLE — DISCOVERY OF NUMEROUS RELICS OF THE SHIPS AT MANICOLO— 
THEORY OF THE FATE OF LAP^ROUSE — ERECTION OF A MONUMENT TO HLS 
MEMORY. 

Louis XVL, King of France, became at this period deeply 
interested in the study of the science of geography and naviga- 
tion. Upon the perusal of the voyages, discoveries, and services 

of Cook, he conceived the idea of admitting the French nation 
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to a share in the glory which the English were reaping from 
maritime adventure and exploration. He dre^y up a plan of 
campaign with his own hand, ordered the two frigates Boussole 
and Astrolabe to be prepared for sea, and gave the command 
of the expedition to Jean-Frangois Galaup de la Perouse, — 
better known as Lapdrouse. The vessels were supplied with 
every accessory of which they could possibly have need. The 
instructions and recommendations received from the Academy 
of Sciences fill a quarto volume of four hundred pages. The 
fleet sailed from Brest on the 1st of August, 1785, and arrived 
at Conception, in Chili, late in February, 178G. 

After a short stay here, the two frigates again put to sea, 
and, early in April, anchored in Cook’s Bay, in Easter Island. 
Here the two commanders landed, accompanied by about seventy 
persons, twelve of whom wawe marines armed to tlie teeth. 
Five hundred Indians awaited them at the shore, the greater 
part of them naked, painted, and tattooed, others wearing 
pendent bunches of odoriferous herbs about their loins, and 
others still being covered with pieces of white and yellow cloth. 
None of them were armed, and, as the boats touched the land, 
they advanced with the utmost alacrity to aid the strangers in 
their disembarkation. The latter marked out a circular space, 
where they set up a tent, and enjoined it strongly upon the 
islanders not to intrude upon this enclosure. The number of 
the natives had now increased to eight hundred, one hundred 
and fifty of whom were women. Wliile the latter would seek, 
by caresses and agreeable pantomime, to withdraw the attention 
of the Frenchmen from passing events, the men would slyly 
pick their pockets. Innumerable handkerchiefs were })ilfered 
in this way ; and the thieves, emboldened by success, at last 
seized their caps from their heads -and rushed ofl* with them. 
It was noticed that the chiefs were the most adroit and success- 
ful plunderers, and that though, for appearance’ sake, they 

sometimes ran after an offender, promising to bring him back, 
33 
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It was evident that they were running as slowly as they could, 
and that their object was rather to facilitate than to prevent 
their escape. Laperouse was not saved from spoliation by his 
rank : a polite savage, having assisted him over an obstruction 
in tlic path, removed his chapeau and fled with the utmost 
rapidity. On re-embarking to return to the ships, only three 
persons had handkerchiefs, and only two had caps. Laperouse 
stayed but a day on this island, having nothing to gain and 
every tiling to lose. There Avas no fresh Avater to be found, the 
natives drinking sea-water, like the albatrosses of Cape Horn. 
In return for the hospitality Avith Avhich they had been received, 
Laperouse caused several fertile spots to be soAvn Avith beets, 
cabbages, Avheat, carrots, and squashes, and even Avith orange, 
lemon, and cotton seeds. “In short,’' says Lapdrouse, “we 
loaded them Avith presents, overAvhelrned Avith caresses the 
young and children at the breast ; we soAved their, fields Avith 
useful grains ; Ave left kids, sheep, and hogs to multiply upon 
their island ; avc asked* nothing in exchange ; and yet they 
robbed us of our hats and handkerchiefs, and threw stones at 
us Avhen Ave left.” The folloAving reflection, Avhich concludes 
Lapdrousc’s account of Easter Island, could only have pro- 
ceeded from a Frenchman: — “I decided to depart during the 
night, flattering myself that Avhen, upon the return of day, they 
should find our vessels gone, they would attribute our departure 
to our just resentment at their conduct, and that this conclusion 
might render them better members of society.” 

Lapdrouse now sailed to the northeast, intending to touch at 
the Sandwich Islands, — a distance of five thousand miles. He 
hoped to make some discoA’^ery during this long stretch, and 
placed sailors in the tops, animated by the promise of a prize 
to discover as many islands as possible. In the furtherance of 
this design, the two frigates sailed ten miles apart, — by which 
the visible horizon was considerably extended. Lapdrouse was 
destined, however, to owe his celebrity to his misfortunes and 
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not to Ills discoveries: he arrived, on the 28th of May, at 
Owhyhee, without once making land. ‘‘The aspect of the 
island,” he writes, “was charming. ]3ut the sea beat with such 
violence upon the coast, that, like Tantalus, we could only long 
for and devour with our eyes that which it was impossible for 
^us to reach.” This prospect was aggravated by the sight of 
one hundred and fifty canoes laden with pigs and fruit which put 
out from the shore : forty of them were capsized in attempting 
to come alongside while the frigates were under full sail. The 
water was full of swimming savages, struggling pigs, and tempt- 
ing cocoanuts ; but the necessity of making an anchorage before 
nightfall compelled them to seek another portion of the island. 

On the 30th of May, Laperouse landed upon the island of 
Mowee, where he found the savages mild, polite, and com- 
mercially inclined. Exchanges of pigs and medals were made 
with great success. Laperouse abstained from taking possession 
of the island in the name of the King of France, — Cook not 
having visited Mowee, — inasmuch as he considered European 
usages in this respect extremely ridiculous. “ Philosophers 
must often have wept,” he writes, ‘‘’at seeing men, simply be- 
cause they have cannon and bayonets, count sixty thousand of 
their fellow-creatures as nothing, and look upon a land which 
its inhabitants have moistened with their sweat and fertilized 
Avith the bones of their ancestors for centuries as an object of 
legitimate conquest.” 

On the 23d of June, in latitude GO® north, Laperouse struck 
the American coast: he recognised at once Behring’s Mount 
St. Elias, whose summit pierced the clouds. From this point 
southward as far as Monterey, in Mexico, lay an extent of 
coast which Cook had seen but not surveyed. The exploration 
of this coast w’as a “work essential to the interests of navigation 
and of commerce; and, though the season only allowed him 
three months, he undertook and executed it in a manner credit- 
able to the navy of France. lie discovered a harbor that had 
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escaped the notice of preceding navigators. This harbor or bay 
seems to have been a remarkable place. The water is unfathom- 
able, and is surrounded by precipices which rise perpendicularly 
from the water’s edge into the regions of eternal snow. Not a 
blade of grass, not a green leaf, grows in this desolate and 
sterile spot. No breeze blows upon the surface of the bay : its* 
tranquillity is never troubled except by the fall of enormous 
masses of ice from numerous overhanging peaks. The air is 
so still and the silence so profound that the noise made by a 
bird in laying an egg in the hollow of a rock is distinctly heard 
at the distance of a mile and a half. To this wonderiul bay 
Lapdrouse gave the name of Frehchport. 

A painful accident occurred as the vessels, after a somewhat 
prolonged stay, ivere about departing from the spot. Three 
boats, manned by twenty-seven men and ollicers, were sent to 
make soundings in the bay, in order to eomplete the .?hart of 
the survey. They had strict orders to avoid a certain dan- 
gerous current, but became involved in it unawares. Two 
boats’ crews perished, consisting of twenty-one men, the greater 
part of them under twenty-five years of ago. Two brotliers, by. 
the name of Labordo, whom their superior oflicers never sepa- 
rated, hut always sent together on missions of peril, were among 
the victims of the disaster. A monument was erected to their 
memory, and a record buried in a bottle beneath it. The 
inscription was thus conceived : — 

“ At the entrance of this bay twenty-one brave sailors perishM : 

Whoever you may be, mingle your tears with ours.’^ 

On the 13th of September, Lapdrouso arrived at Jlori tcroy, 
after a cursory examination of the coast, determining its direc- 
tions, but without exploring its sinuosities and inlets. The 
Spanish commander of the fort anrl of the two Californias 
had received orders from Mexico to extend nil possible hospi- 
tality to the adventurers. lie* executed his instructions to the 
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letter, sending immense quantities of fresh beef, eggs, milk, 
vegetables, and poultry on board, and then declining to band in 
the bill. On the 24th, (Jvery thing being in readiness, the ves- 
sels stjirted upon their route across the Pacific, the intention of 
Laperoiise being to make for Macao, on tlic Chinese coast. Tie 
hoped on his "way to make many discoveries of islands upon this 
unknown sea, — the Spaniards, in their single beaten track from 
Acapulco to ^lanilla, never varying more than thirty miles to 
the north or south <jf their usual and average latitude, lie also 
hoped not to find, in the longitude marked against it, a very 
doulitful island iiamed Nostra Senora do la Gorta, that he might 
erase it from the eliarts. This he was unable to do, for the 
winds did not allow him to pass witliin a liuiidred miles of its 
su[)posed position. Wlicn half-way across the Pacific, he dis- 
covered a naked, barren rock, to wliicli lu^ gave tlie name of 
Nccker, after the French Minister of Finance. Tie tirrived 
at Macao on the od of January, ITST, after a voyage ontiroly 
fre(‘ from incident or advciituro. lie spent three months hero 
and at IMaTiilla, and finally, on the TOth of April, started fn- 
the scene of the most important portion of his mission, — tlie 
coasts of Tarfary and of Japan, — the waters wdiicli se[)arate tlie 
mainland of the former from the islands of the latter being 
very imperfectly known to Europeans. 

Early in J)inc, Laperouse entered a sea never before j)loughed 
by a European keel ; and, as it was only known from Japanese 
or Corean charts, published by the Jesuits, it was bis first object 
cither to verify their surveys or to correct their crroi-s. As 
the Jesuits travelled and made their calculatiftis hy land, La- 
peroiise added liydrogrnphic details and observations to their data, 
wliieli he found quite generally correct. Tlis voyage in these 
latitudes set many doubts at rest. After several inontlis spent 
in tliese labors, the expedition arrived at Petropaiilowski in 
September of the same year. Tlie officers •were grievously 
disappointed in not finding letters and despatches from France, 
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but one evening, during a Kamschatka gala ball, the arrival of a 
courier from Okhotsk was announced, and the ball was inter- 
rupted that the mail might be opened and delivered. The news 
was favorable for all, though, after so long an absence, it was 
natural that there should be evil tidings for some among so 
many. Lapch’ouse learned that he had been promoted in I'ank; 
and the Governor of Okhotsk caused this event to be celebrated 
by a grand discliarge of artillery. M. do Lesseps, the inter- 
preter attached to the expedition, Avas detached from it at this 
point l)y Laperouse and sent across the continent by way of 
Okliotsk, Irkoiitsk, and Tobolsk to St. retersbnrg, and thence to 
Paris, with tlie sliips’ letters and Laperouse’s journal. It is 
from tliis journal, published at Paris, tluit Ave have obtained the 
details of the expedition as Ave have thus far clironicled them. 
The track of La})(h‘ouse Avas uoav directly south, tlirough the 
heart of tlie Pacific Ocean, lie touclied, on tlie fhli of De- 
cember, at Maouna, one of ^shivigator’s Isles. The v(‘ssels Avere 
at once surrounded by a hundred or more canoes filled with pigs 
and fruit, Avliich the natives Avouhl only exchange for glass 
beads, Avhich in tlieir eyes wei*e what diamonds are to Europeans. 
Delangle, tlie captain of the Astrolabe, Avent ashore Avith the 
Avatering party. The islanders made no ol)jection to their 
landing their casks ; but as the tide receded, leaving the boats 
high and dry upon the beach, they became troublesome, and 
finally forced Delangle to a trial of his muskets. For this they 
took a sanguinary vengeance. Delangle Avas killed by a single 
bloAV from a club, as Avas Lainanon, the naturalist. Eleven marines 
Avere sa-vagely murdered, either Avith stones or heavy sticks, 
while tAventy Avere seriously Avounded. The rest escaped by 
SAvimming. Lap(ua)usc, did not feel liimself sufficiently strong to 
attempt reprisals. The natives liurlcd stones Avith such force 
and accuracy tliat tlicy Averc more than a match for as many 
musketeers. Besides, he liad lost thirty-two men and tAvo 
boats, and his situation generally Avas such that the slightest 
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mischance would now compel him to disanh one frigate in order 
to refit the other. It was late in January, 1788, that he arrived 
at Botany Bay, in New Holland, — the last place in which he 
WHS ever seen, alive or dead. 

Ills last letter to the Minister of Marine was dated at Botany 
Bay, the 7th of February. In this he stated the route by 
which lie intended to return home, and the dates of his antici- 
pated arrivals at various points. Ilis plan was to visit the 
Friendly Islands, New Guinea, and Van Diemen’s Land, and to 
be at the Esle of France, near Madagascar, at the beginning of 
December. Ilis letter arrived in due course at Paris, where the 
public mind was too much agitated by the throes of revolution 
to pay much heed to matters of such remote interest. At last, 
in the year 1791, the Society of Natural History called the 
attention of the Constituent Assembly to the fate of Laperouse 
and his companions. The hope of recovering at least vsome 
wreck of an expedition undertaken to promote the sciences 
induced the Assembly to send two other ships to Botany Bay, 
with orders to steer the same course from that place that 
Lapdrousc had traced out for himself. Some of his followers, 
it was thought, might have escaped from the wreck, and might 
be confined on a desert island or thrown upon some savage 
coast. Two ships were therefore fitted out, and placed under 
the command of Bear- Admiral d’Entrecastcaux. 

The ships returned in two years, without having obtained the 
sliglitcst clue to the fate of Laperouse : their commander had 
died of scurvy at Java. At the Friendly Islands, the first 
landing that Lapdrouse was to make after leaving Botany Bay, 
the inhabitants, who remembered Cook perfectly, and who knew 
the difference between French and English, declared that La- 
pdrouse had not visited them. As they were the most civilized 
and hospitable of all the Pacific islanders, it was thought im- 
probable that he had ever sailed as far as the very first station 
of his route, — an opinion which was confirmed by finding no 
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trace of him at any subsequent point of his intended track. No 
floating remnants of wood or iron work were anywhere dis- 
covered ; and the public mind gradually settled into the convic- 
tion that the two unfortunate vessels were lost upon their 
passage from Botany Bay to the Friendly Islands. The cause 
was supposed to be neither fire, nor leakage, nor the effects of a 
stress of weather, — causes which could hardly be fatal at the 
same moment to two vessels. It was generally believed that, 
as the Boussole and Astrolabe were accustomed to keep as near 
each other as possible during the night, they both simultaneously 
dashed upon a hidden quicksand. In this manner, one vessel 
would not have been able to take warning in time by the dis- 
aster of the other. 

In the year 1813, one Captain Dillon, in the service of the 
British East India Company, putting in at one of the Feejee 
Islands, found there two foreign sailors, one of whom was a 
Prussian, the other a Lascar. At their request he transported 
them to the neighboring island of Tucopia, where he left them, 
the natives expressing no hostility toward them nor objections 
to their stay. In 1826, — thirteen years afterward, — Captain 
Dillon again touched at Tucopia, Avhere he found them comfort- 
able and contented. The Lascar sold the armorer a silver 
sword-hilt of French manufacture <and bearing a ciplier en- 
graved upon it. It resulted from Dillon’s inquiries that the 
natives had obtained many articles of iron and other metals 
from a distant island named Manicolo, where, as they said, two 
European ships had been wTocked forty years before. It imme- 
diately occurred to Dillon that this circumstance was connected 
with the loss of the vessel of Lapdrouse, whoso fate still remained 
involved in uncertainty. Aware of the interest felt in Europe 
;jii the fate of the unfortunate navigator, he sailed with the 
Prussian to Manicolo, but, being prevented from landing by the 
surf and the coral reef, boro away to New Zealand and pro- 
ceeded on his voyage. 
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In 1827, Dumont'd’Urville was sent out by the French Govern- 
ment in the sloop-of-war Astrolabe to explore the great archi- 
pelagoes of the Pacific, with incidental authority to follow up any 
clue he might discover to the fate of Laperouse. At Hobart 
Town, in Van Diemen’s Land, he heard some account of the 
efforts made by Dillon, and determined to conclude what he had 
begun. lie sailed at once for Manicolo, and, after examining 
the eastern coast of the island witliout success, proceeded to the 
western. Here he found numerous articles of European manu- 
facture in possession of the savages, Avho steadfawstly refused to 
say whence they had obtained them or to point out tlie scene of 
any catastrophe or shipwreck. At last, the offer of a piece of 
red cloth induced a painted islander to conduct a boat's crew to 
the spot wliieli is now regarded as that at which the lamented 
commander and his vessels met their untimely fate. Scattered 
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about in the bed of the sea, at the depth of about t\vcnty feet, 
lay anchors, cannon, and sheets of lead and copper sheathing, 
comjdetely corroded and disfigured by rust. Tlu^y succeeded in 
recovering many of them from the water, — an anchor of four- 
teen hundred pounds, a small cannon coated with coral, and 
two brass swivels, in a good state of preservation. Thus pos- 
sessed of evidence whicli after the lapse of forty years must be 
considered as conclusive, d’Drville erected near the anchorage 
a cenotaph to the memory of the hapless navigator. It was 
placed in a small grove, and consecrated by a salute of twenty- 
one guns and three volleys of musketry. 
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The islanders were now profuse in their explanations of the 
circumstances attending the calamity. As far as d’Urville 
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could iiitcM'prot their language and tlieir pantoniinie, the ships 
struck ujKm tlic reef during a gale in the night. One sjieedily 
sank, only thirty of her crew escaping; tlio otlier remained for 
a time entire, but afterwards went to pieces, her avIioIc crew 
having been saved. From luu* timl)crs they constructed a 
schooiKU', in which labor they occupied seven moons or months, 
and th(‘n sailed aAvay and never retuimed. What befell them 
after their second embarkation, Avhat was the fate of their daring 
little vessel, — if irnkunl any such was ever built,. — no one has 
survived to tell. It is safe to believe that both vessels were 
lost upon the island of Vanikoro, now one of the archipelago 
of the New Hebrides. It is siipposeil that Lapdrousc Avas the 
first European’ navigator that visited it, Dillon the second, and 
d’Urville the third. 
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Tlia TRANSPLANT \TION OF TUK HUE\I> FKUIT TREE — THE VOYAGE OF 

BOUNTY — A MUTINY — ULlGli, THE CAPTAIN, WITH EIGHTEEN MEN, CAST ADRIFT 
IN THE LAUNCH — INCIDENTS OF THE VOYAGE FROM TAHITI TO TIMOR — 
TERRIBLE SUFFERINGS AM) A MARVELLOUS ESt!APE — ARRIVAL OF THE 
MUTINEERS AT TAHITI — THEIR REMOVAL TO PITCAIRN’s ISLAND — SUBSE- 
QUENT HISTORY — VOYAGE OF VANCOUVER — ALGERINE PIRACY — BURNING OF 
THE PHILADELPHIA — PROUD POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In the year 1787, the merchants and planters of England, 
interested in his Majesty’s West India possessions, petitioned 
the king to cause the bread-fruit tree to be introduced into 
these islands ; and, in accordance with tliis request, the armed 
transport Bounty, of two hundred and fifteen tons, was pur- 
chased and docked at Deptford to be furnished with the proper 

fixtures Lieutenant William Bli^hj who had been round the 
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world with Cook, was appointed to command her. Her cabin 
was fitted with a false floor cut full of holes sufficient to receive 
one thousand or more garden-pots. She was victualled for 
fifteen months, and laden with trinkets for the South Sea 
Islanders. Her destination was Tahiti by way of Cape Horn. 
She sailed late in December, 1787. 

After a three months’ tempestuous passage, she made the 
eastern coast of Terra del Fuego. She contended thirty days 
here with violent westerly gales, seeking either to thread the 
strait or double the cape. Finding cither course impossible, 
Bligh ordered the helm to be put a-weather, having resolved 
to cross the Soutli Atlantic and approach Tahiti from the 
westward, — a determination which was successfully executed. 

Bligh gave directions to all on board not to inform the natives 
of the object of their visit, lest, by the natural hnv of supply 
and dema,nd, the price-current of bread-fruit trees should sud- 
deidy rise. TT(i contrived to make the chiefs believe that he was 
doing- them a favor in conveying specimens of their plants to the 
great King of England. A tent was erected on shore to receive 
the trees, some thirty of which were potted every day. On the 
4th of April, 1789, the vessel set sail, Avith one thousand and 
fifteen roots in pots, tubs, and boxes. 

It Avas now that an CAxmt took place Avhich rendered the cruise 
of the Bounty one of the most extraordinary in the annals of the 
sea. A mutiny, Avhich had been planned in secrecy, broke out 
on the 27th. The Avhole croAV Avere engaged in it, Avith the ex- 
ception of eighteen men. Bligh, Avith these eighteen, — most of 
them officers, — was hurried into tlie launch, Avhich Avas cut loose, 
Avith one hundred and fifty pounds of bread, tAventy-eight gallons 
of Avatcr, a little rum and Avine, Avith a quadrant and compass. 
A few pieces of pork, some cocoanuts, and four cutlasses, Avcrc 
throAvn at them as they AVcrc cast adrift. Some of the mutineers 
laughed at the helpless condition of the launch ; Avhile others 
expressed their CLiifid>v^.cc in Bligh’s resources by exclaiming, 
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with oaths, “ Pshaw ! he’ll find his way home if you give him 
pencil and paper!” Blast him! he’ll have a vessel built in 
a month !” 

Bligh was convinced that, defenceless and unarmed as they 
were, they had nothing to hope from the inhabited islands of 
the surrounding waters. He told the crew that no chance of 
relief remained except at Timor, where there was a Dutch 
colony, at a distance of three thousand five hundred miles. 
They all agreed, and bound themselves by a solemn promise, to 
live upon one ounce of bread and a gill of water a day. They 
then bore away across this unknown and barbarous sea, in a 
boat twenty-three feet long from stem to stern, deep-laden with 
nineteen men, and barely supplied with food for two. There is 
nothing in maritime annals more worthy of a place in a work 
treating of “^lan upon the Sea” than is this marvellous voyage 
from Tahiti to Timor. 

The first thing done was to return thanks to God for their 
preservation and to invoke llis protection during the perils they 
were to encounter. The sun lunv rose fiery and red, foreboding 
a severe gale, wliicli, before long, blew with extreme severity. 
The sea curled over the stern, obliging them to bale, without 
cessation. The bread was in bags, and in danger of being 
soaked and spoiled. Unless this could be prevented, starvation 
was inevitable. Every tiling 'was thrown overboard that could 
be spared, — even to suits of clothes : the bread was then secured 
in the carpenter’s chest. A tcaspoonful of rum and a fragment 
of bread-fruit — collected from the floor of the boat, where it had 
been crushed in the confusion of departure — was now served to 
each man. 

They constantly passed in sight of islands, upon which they 
did not dare to land. They kept on, alternately performing 
prayers, dining on damaged bread, and sipping infinitesimal 
quantities of rum or other cordial. On grand occasions, Bligh 
served out as the day’s allowance a quarter of a pint of cocoa- 
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nut-milk and twa ounces of the meat. One half of' the men 
watched while the other half slept with nothing to cover them 
but the heavens. They could not stretch out their limbs, for 
there was not room : they became dreadfully cramped, and at 
last the dangers and pains of sleep were such that it became an 
additional misery in their catalogue of sorrows. A lieavy thun- 
der-showcr enabled them to quencli their thirst for the first time 
and to increase their stock of water to thirty-four gallons ; but, 
in compensation, it wet them through and caused tlicm to pass 
a cold and shivering night. The next day the sun came out, 
and they stripped and dried their clothes. Bligli thought the 
men needed additional creature comfort under these dismal cir- 
cumstances, and issued to each an ounce and a half of pork, 
an ounce of bread, a teaspoonful of rum, and half a i)int of 
cocoanut-milk. They kept a fishing-line towing from the stern ; 
but in no one instance did they catch a fish. 

Bligh now became convinced that in serving ounces of bread 
by guess-work he was dealing out overmeasure, and that if he 
continued to do so his stores would not last the eight Avecks he 
had intended they should. So he made a pair of scales of tAVo 
cocoanut-shells, and, having accidentally found a pistol-ball, 
tAventy-five of Avhicli Averc knoAvn to Aveigh a pound, or sixteen 
ounces, he adopted it as the measure of one ration of bread. 
The nicri Avere thus reduced from one ounce to tAA^o hundred and 
scA"enty-tAvo grains. Anotlicr tliunder-shoAver noAV came on, and 
they cauglit tAventy gallons of Avater. The usual consolation 
of a thimbleful of rum Avas served Avhen the storm Avas over, 
together Avith one mouthful of pork. The men soon began to 
complain of pains in the boAvels ; and nearly all had lost in a 
measure the use of their limbs. Their clothes Avould not dry 
when taken off and hung upon the rigging, so impregnated Avas 
the atmosphere Avith moisture; On the fifteenth day they dis- 
covered a number of islands, Avhich, though forming part of 
the group of the New Hebrides, had been seen neither by Cook 
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nor Bougainville, and thus, in the midst of their agonies, the 
barren satisfaction of contributing to geographical science was, 
as it were in derision, awarded to them. The men now clamored 
for extra allowances of pork and rum, — which Bligh sternly re- 
fused, administering his bullet-weight of bread with the severest 
ceremony. 

‘‘At dawn of the twenty^second day,” says Bligh, “some 
of my people seemed half dead : our appearances were horrible, 
and I could look no way but I caught the eye of some one in 
distress. Extreme hunger was now too evident; but no one 
suffered from thirst, nor had we much inclination to drink, — that 
desire, perhaps, being satisfied through the skin. Every one 
dreaded the approach of night. Sleep, though we longed for it, 
afforded no comfort: for my own part, I almost lived without it.” 
Bligh now examined the remaining bread, and found sufficient 
to last for twenty-nine days ; but, as he might be compelled to 
avoid Timor and go to Java, it became necessary to make the 
stock hold out for forty days. lie therefore announced that 
supper would hereafter be served without bread ! 

A great event happened on the twenty-seventh day. A 
noddy — a bird as large as a small pigeon — was caught as it flew 
past the boat. Bligh divided it, with the entrails, into nineteen 
portions, and distributed it by lots. It was eaten, bones and 
all, with salt water for sauce. The next day a booby — which is as 
large as a duck — was caught, and was divided and devoured like 
the noddy, even to the entrails, beak, and feet. The blood was 
given to three of the men who were the most distressed for want of 
food. On the thirtieth day they landed upon the northern shore 
of New Holland, and gave thanks to God for his gracious pro- 
tection through a series of disasters and calamities then almost 
unparalleled. 

They found oysters upon the rc^ks, which they opened with- 
out detaching them. A fire was made by the help of a magni-. 
fying-glass ; and then, with the aid of a copper pot found in the 
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boat, a delicious stew of oysters, pork, bread, and cocoanut was 
cooked, of which every man received a full pint. Spring water 
was obtained by digging where a growth of wire grass indicated 
a moist situation. The soft tops of palm-trees and fern-roots 
furnished them a very palatable addition to their mess. After 
laying in sixty gallons of water and as many oysters as they 
could collect, they re-embarked, after having slept two nights 
on land and having been greatly benefited thereby. Keeping to 
the northwestward, and coasting along the shore, they landed 
from time to time in search of food. On the 2d of June, the 
watch of the gunner, which had been the only one in the com- 
pany successfully to resist the influences of the weather, finally 
stopped, so that sunrise, noon, and sunset were now the only 
definite points in the twenty-four hours. On the next day, 
having followed the northeastern shore of New Holland as 
far as it lay in their route, they once more launched into the* 
open sea. 

On Thursday, the 11th, they passed, as Bligh supposed, the 
meridian of the eastern point of Timor, — a fact which diffused 
universal joy and satisfaction. On Friday, at three in the 
morning, the island was faintly visible in the west, and by day- 
light it lay but five miles to the leeward. They had run three 
thousand six hundred and eighteen miles in an open boat in 
forty-one days, with provisions barely sufficient for five. Though 
life had never been sustained upon so little nourishment for so 
long a time, and under equal circumstances of exposure and 
suffering, not a man perished during the voyage. Their wants 
were most kindly supplied by the Dutch at Coupang, and every 
necessary and comfort administered with a most liberal hand. 

On his return to England, Bligh published a narrative of his 
voyage and of the mutiny, which was soon translated into all ■ 
the languages of Europe. He ascribed the revolt to the desire 
of the crew to lead an idle and luxurious life at Tajiiti, though sub' 

sequent developments, and his own outrageous and brutal conduct 
34 
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when Governor of New South Wales, proved quite conclusively 
that his cruelties and tyranny had rendered him odious and 
intolerable. The British Government could not allow such a 
transaction upon the high seas to pass unpunished, and de- 
spatched the frigate Pandora, Captain Edwards, to Tahiti in 
the month of August. Only ten of the mutineers were found, 
the rest having withdrawn to another island through fear of 
discovery, as we shall now relate, merely stating that the ten 
persons taken were conveyed to England, where they were tried 
and executed. 

John Adams, one of the mutineers, being apprehensive that 
the English Government would make an attempt to punish the 
revolt, resolved to escape to some neighboring and uninhabited 
island, and there establish a colony. With eight Englishmen, 
one of whom was Christian, the ringleader in the mutiny, their 
Tahitian wives, and a few islanders of both sexes, he sailed in 
the Bounty to Pitcairn’s Island, which had been lately seen by 
Carteret. They arrived there in 1790, and, having unladen the 
vessel, burned her. A settlement was formed, which prospered in 
spite of the continual quarrels between the males of the two races. 
This hostility resulted, in three years, in the extinction of the 
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savages, leaving upon the island Adams, three Englishmen, ten 
•women of Tahiti, and the children, some twenty in number. 
One of the Englishmen, having -succeeded ih dikilling brandy 
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from a root which grew in abundance, drank to excess and 
threw himself headlong from a rock into the sea. Another was 
slain for entertaining designs upon the wife of the only remain- 
ing Englishman except Adams. Thus, in 1799, Adams and 
Young were the only males of the original colony surviving. 
They began to reflect upon their duties toward their children 
and those &f their companions : they commenced holding re- 
ligious services morning and evening, and instructed the rising 
generation in such rudimental branches of education as their 
own learning would permit. Young died in 1801, and Adams 
became the administrator and patriarch of the colony. He was 
assisted by the Tahitian women, who showed a remarkable ca- 
pacity for civilization and aptitude for refinement. An English 
frigate, the Briton, touched at Pitcairn in 1814, and her captain 
offered to take Adams back to England, promising him to pro- 
cure his pardon from the king. But the forty-seven persons, 
women and children, forming the settlement, besought their 
patriarch not to leave them. In 1825, Captain Beechey 
visited the island, and found the population increased to sixty- 
six. Adams was sixty years old, but still vigorous and active. 
He begged Beechey to marry him, according to the rites of the 
English Church, to the woman with whom he had lived, and 
who was now infirm and blind. Beechey gladly acceded to 
the request. Soon after, an English missionary, named Buffet, 
went out. to Pitcairn to assist Adams in the discharge of his 
duties and to succeed him upon his death. The latter event 
occurred in 1829. Vessels occasionally stopped at Pitcairn, 
and the English Government was thus kept informed of the 
progress of its interesting colony. 

In 1856, the descendants of the original settlers, having in- 
creased so much as to outgrow the resources of their sea-girt 
home, abandoned Pitcairn’s Island, and transferred themselves, 
with their goods and chattels, to Norfolk Island, directly west, 
and toward New South Wales. They numbered one hundred 
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and ninety-nine in all, the oldest man being sixty-two, and th^ 
oldest woman eighty. Charles Christian is the grandson ot' 
Christian the ringleader. Their new home contains about four, 
teen thousand acres, and is well watered, fertile, and healthy, 
the soil producing abundantly both European and tropical fruits, 
vegetables, grains, and spices. The history of the present 
colony, the offspring in the third generation of European 
fathers and Tahitian mothers, is as remarkable as any tale in 
romance or any legend in mythology. 

In the year 1790, — to return to chronological order, — the 
llritish Government determined to make one more attempt to 
discover a channel of communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific to the north of the American continent, and selected to 
command the expedition Lieutenant George Vancouver, who 
Jiad accompanied C 9 ok on his second and third voyages. He 
was raised to the rank of captain and placed at the head of 
an expedition consisting of the sloop-of-war Discovery and the 
armed tender Chatham. lie left Falmouth on the 1st of April, 
1791 ; and, as the Admiralty had designated no route by which 
to proceed to the Pacific, he decided to go by wdy of the Cape 
of Good Hope. He arrived here without adventure in July, 
and, late in September, struck the southern coast of New Hol- 
land at a cape to which he gave the name of Chatham, from the 
President of the Board of Admiralty. 

The two vessels coasted to the eastward, surveying the in- 
dentations and giving names to all points of interest. A harbor 
being discovered, it received tho name of King. George the 
Third’s Sound, and Vancouver took possession of the land in 
the name of his Gracious Majesty. A wretched hovel, threo 
feet high, in the form of a bee-hive cut through the centre from 
the apex to the base, and constructed of slender twigs, here 
revealed the presence of inhabitants ; while the singular appear- 
ance of the trees and the vegetation, which had evidently under- 
gone the action of fire, — the shrubs being completely charred 
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and the grass having been shrivelled by the heart, — showed that, 
miserable as they certainly were, they were acquainted with the 
uses and abuses of fire. At last they discovered a deserted vil- 
lage, consisting of some two dozen huts or hives, which had 
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apparently been the residence of a considerable tribe. They 
gratified their curiosity by contemplating and investigating 
these humiliating efforts of human ingenuity. 

Continuing to the eastward, Vancouver touched at New 
Zealand, and arrived at a spot where he had been wdth Cook 
eighteen years before. An inlet which Cook had been unable 
to explore, and which he had named in consequence “Nobody 
KNOWS WHAT,” was explored by Vancouver and called by him 
“Somebody knows what.” Running to the north, he dis- 
covered an island wdiosc inhabitants spoke the language of the 
great South Sea nation and wdio seemed perfectly acquainted 
with the uses of iron, though they had little or none of that 
metal. A Sandwdeh Islander, wdioin Vancouver had brought 
from London as an interpreter, and wlio wtis named Tow erezoo, 
was of very little assistance ; for he had been so long absent 
that he now spoke English much better than his mother-tongue, 
and spoke the latter no better than Vancouver. The island 
appeared to go by the name of Oparo, by wdiich Vancouver 
thought fit to distinguish it till it should be found more pro- 
perly entitled to another. The two vessels arrived in December 
at Tahiti, and anchored in Matavai Bay. The chronometers 
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were landed, in'order to correct them by the known longitude 
of the island ; the sails were unbent, the topmasts struck, for a 
thorough examination of the rigging. The Discovery went by 
accident upon a rock, and was for a while in great danger. On 
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Sunday, the 1st of January, 1792, every one had as mucli fresh 
pork and plum-pudding as he could cat, and a double allowance 
of grog was served in which to drink the time-honored toast. 
The formula, however, was slightly altered to suit the state of 
the case : the gunner of the Discovery being the only married 
man of the party, the toast given was Sweethearts and 
Wife ! 

On the 24th of January, the two ships turned their head to 
the northward, now for the first time commencing tlie voyage 
in view of which the expedition had been equipped. They ran 
the two thousand five hundred miles that lay between them and 
the Sandwich Islands in the space of five wrecks, and anchored 
off Owhyhcc on the 1st of March. They touched the American 
coast, or that part of it known as New Albion, in 39° north 
latitude, which Vancouver now explored and surveyed. In 
August he entered Nootka, where, in accordance with his in- 
structions, he was to receive from the Spanish authorities the 
formnl cession of the colony they had established. He found 
his Catholic Majesty’s brig Active already there, commanded 
by Sciior Don Juan Francisco de la Rodega y Quadra. The 
two commanders agreed to honor each other by a mutual salut^> 
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of thirteen guns^ which was done ; while otl^r courtesies were 
cordially exchanged. The ceremony then took place. Van- 
couver now returned to Owhyhee, and the king, smitten by a 
sudden and vehement attachment for the English, proposed to 
make over the island to the dominion of the King of England. 
All the insular dignitaries assembled on the decks of the Dis^ 
covery, and the surrender was made in the midst of speeches 
and cannonades. Vancouver did not seem to have been deeply 
impressed with the importance of this event. The solemnity 
of the transaction was not increased by the circumstance that it 
took place upon the spot where Cook had so recently been 
massacred. 

Returning to the north, Vancouver continued his surveys and 
explorations of the American coast as far as the fifty-sixth 
degree of latitude. He terminated his operations on the 22d 
of August, at Port Conclusion, where an additional allowance 
of grog was served, that the day might be celebrated with 
proper festivity. lie returned to Europe with the certitude . 
that no passage existed from the North Pacific across the 
American continent into the Atlantic. His surveys remain as 
a monument of his activity, skill, and perseverance. The pre- 
sent charts of the coast of North America upon the Pacific are 
based upon them. More than nine thousand milgs of shore, 
with its headlands, capes, rivers, bays, promontories, and laby- 
rinths of islands, had been carefully explored by surveying 
parties in boats, in superintending which Vancouver Injured his 
health and brou<iht on the decline which terminated in his 
death, in the year 1798, at the early age of forty-eight. 

We have now to record the remarkable scries of acts by 
which the United States of America, in the twenty-fifth year 
of their existence as a nation, put an' end to a humiliation to 
which the commercial powers of Europe had submitted for cen- 
turies. From the time when the Spanish Moors, driven out of 
Granada by Ferdinand the Catholic, settled on the * opposite 
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coast and comiupnced the practice of piracy, the Barbary 
States, Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, had been united against 
all Christian commerce in the Mediterranean. Emboldened by 
impunity, they extended their operations into the Atlantic, 
seizing the vessels of all nations who did not pay them tribute. 
England under Cromwell, and France under Louis XIV., how- 
ever, caused their flags to be respected. The Dutch, Danes, 
and Swed.is, by paying an annual tax, purchased exemption 
from seizure, — thus giving the sanction of a treaty to the 
outrage and consenting to wear an odious badge of servitude. 
Russia and Austria were protected by special agreements. 

During the early years of the American Republic, Tripoli 
intimated to the Government the propriety of paying tribute. 
Jefferson replied, in 1800, by declaring war against Tripoli, 
and sent out an armed naval force under Commodore Dale, 
This officer, with two frigates and a sloop-of-war, blockaded 
Tripoli, preventing the cruisers from getting to sea, and thus 
protecting our commerce. Commodore Preble followed with 
seven vessels in 1803. In October, one of his ships, — the 
Philadelphia, Captain Bainbridge, — engaged in reconnoitring 
the harbor of Tripoli, grounded and was forced to surrender. 
The officers were treated as prisoners of war, the sailors as 
slaves. The vessel was floated and moored in the harbor, 
strongly manned by Tripolitans, whose naval force was thus 
unexpectedly augmented. 

The American scj[uadron rcndezvou.scd at Syracuse, in Sicily, 

somewhat over a day’s sail from Tripoli. A young lieutenant 
under Preble, named Decatur, formed a j)lan for destroying the 
Ihiladclphia and thus reducing the Trijiolitans again to their 
ordinary naval strength. Preble consented to the scheme, and 
Decatur armed a ketch '\vhich he had captured, and with it 
entered, in lebruary, 1804, under cover of the night, the har- 
bor of Tripoli. He had with him an old pilot who spoke the 
Tripolitan language. On approaching the Philadelphia, they 
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were challenged; but the pilot replied that' he had lost his 
anchor and merely wished to fasten his vessel to the frigate till 
morning. A boat was sent ashore by the Tripolitans to ask 
permission, and then Decatur and his men leaped upon the 
deck. They rushed upon the affrighted corsairs, fifty in num- 
ber, and drove them into the sea. They set fire to the Phila- 
delphia, and, by the light of the blaze, escaped without the loss 
of a single man. One sailor was 'wounded by receiving upon 
his arm a blow from a sabre wdth which the turbancd pirate 
meant to decapitate Decatur. 

The Tripolitans were enraged at the loss of their prize, and 
treated Bainbridge and his enslaved crew with greater severity 
than ever. Three times did Preble enter the harbor of Tripoli 
with his fleet and open his broadsides against the town, destroy- 
ing some of the shipping, but making no material impression. 
At last, a series of brilliant actions upon land under General 
Eaton, w'hose army consisted of nine Americans, twenty Greeks, 
and five hundred Egyptians, and the arrival of the frigate Con- 
stitution in June, 1805, forced the Bashaw of Tripoli to come to 
terms ; and he released his prisoners and abandoned forever the 
levying of tribute upon American sliips. Peace was at once 
concluded. 

In 1812, the United States being at w^ar with Ertgland, the 
Dey of Algiers thought our Government would be unable to 
cope with two enemies upon the ocean, and determined to re- 
sume piracy on our vessels. He pretexted the unsatisfactory 
quality of a cargo of military stores furnished by our Govern- 
ment, and ordered the American agent to leave the capital. 
Depredations were immediately recommenced : our vessels were 
plundered and confiscated and their crews enslaved. The Pre- 
sident suggested the importance of taking measures of preven- 
tion, in his message to Congress in December, 1814, and, after 
the signing of the treaty of peace with England, despatched two 
squadrons to the Mediterranean, under Decatur and Bainbridge, 
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both now commodores. The former captured, in June, an 
Algerine frigate of forty-four guns and a brig of twenty-two. 
He then sailed for Algiers. The American navy had earned 
an enviable distinction in the war with England, and the sight 
of our gallant fleet inspired the dey with a salutary terror. He 
consented to the terms imposed by Decatur, which were to give 
up all captured men and property, to pay six million dollars 
for previous exactions, and to exempt our commerce from tribute 
for all time to come. A treaty was signed on the 4th of July, 
— an auspicious date for so honorable an achievement. 

The proud position thus attained by the United States 
attracted the attention of Euroj)e. Our Government had ex- 
torted expressions of submission from, the corsairs such as no 
other power had ever obtained. The Congress of Vienna dis- 
cussed the subject, and it was resolved that from that time for- 
ward Christian slavery in Algiers was suppressed. The English 
sent Lord Exmouth to bombard that city, and compelled the 
dey to submit to conditions like those imposed by Decatur. 
The Algerines were not yet broken, however. They placed 
their city in a formidable state of defence, and then proceeded 
to intercept the trade of the French. The French Government 
declared war, — a measure which resulted in the capture of 
Algiers in 1880 and in the seizure of Abd-el-Kader in the 
winter of 1847-48. These events have led to the colonization 
of the territory by the French and to the partial extinction 
of the Algerine people. Piracy in the Mediterranean may 
safely be said to be at an end forever. 
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APPLICATION OF STEAM TO NAVIGATION— ROBERT PULTON— CHANCELLOR UVING- 
STON^LAUNCII OF THE CLERMONT — SHE CROSSES THE HUDSON RIVER— HER 
VOYAGE TO ALBANY— DESCRIPTION OF THE SCENE — FULTON’S OWN ACCOUNT- 
LEGISLATIVE PROTECTION GRANTED TO FULTON — THE PENDULUM-ENGINE — 
CONSTRUCTION OF OTHER STEAMBOATS — THE STEAM - FRIGATE FULTON THE 
FIRST — THE FIRST OCEAN-STEAMER, THE SAVANNAH — ACCOUNT OF HER VOYAGE 
—MISAPPREHENSIONS UPON THE SUBJECT. 

In the year 1807, a new agent was introduced into the science 
of navigation, — one which was destined to effect as great a 
change in the duration of a voyage at sea as the compass had 
effected in its practicability. Steam was applied to a boat upon 
the Hudson, and the Clermont, propelled by wheels, steamed 
from Jersey City to Albany. Though this was an event that 
immediately concerned river-navigation, and though twelve 
years were to elapse before the accomplishment of the first 
ocean steam-voyage, we cannot with propriety omit an account 
of the conception, construction, and success of - the first river- 
steamboat. 



THE CLERMONT: THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 


Robert Fulton was born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1765. He manifested a genius for mechanics at an 

early age, though portrait-painting was his first profession. He 
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spent many years in England and Prance, and conceived the 
idea of a vessel propelled by steam in 1793. He received no 
countenance from Napoleon, and returned to the United States 
in December, 1806. His mind was now occupied with two 
projects, — the invention of submarine explosives and the con- 
struction of a steamboat. He published a work entitled Tor- 
pedo War,'’ with the motto, The liberty of the seas will be the 
happiness of the earth.” He renewed his acquaintance with 
Chancellor Livingston, whom he had known when ambassador 
to Paris. This gentleman had long had entire faith in the 
practicability of steam-navigation, and as early as 1798 had 
obtained from the Legislature of New York a monopoly of all 
such navigation upon the waters of the State, provided ho 
would within twelve months build a boat which should go four 
miles an hour by steam. When they met in America, in 1806, 
the two entered into a partnership and commenced the con- 
struction of a boat. Finding the expenses unexpectedly heavy, 
they offered to sell one -third of their patent ; but no one would 
invest in an enterprise universally deemed hopeless. The boat 
was nevertheless launched, in the spring of 1807, from the ship- 
yard of Charles Brown, on the East Diver. She was supplied 
with an engine built in England, and was driven by steam, in 
August, from the New York side to the Jersey shore. The 
incredulous crowd who had assembled to laugh stayed to wonder 
and applaud. 

The Clermont soon after sailed for Albany, her departure 
having been announced in the newspapers as a grand and un- 
equalled curiosity. ‘‘She excited,” says Colden, in his Life of 
Fulton, “the astonishment of the inhabitants of the shores of 
the Hudson, many of whom had not heard even of an engine, 
much less of a steamboat. There were many descriptions of 
the effects of her first appearance upon the people of the bank 
of the river : Some of these were ridiculous, but some of them 
were of such a character as nothing but an object of real 
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grandeur could have excited. She was described, by some who 
had indistinctly seen her passing in the night, as a monster 
moving on the waters, defying the winds and tide,, and breathing 
flames and smoke. She had the most terrific appearance from 
other vessels which were navigating the river when she was 
making her passage. The first steamboat — as others yet do — 
used dry pine wood for fuel, which sends forth a column of 
ignited vapor many feet above the flue, and whenever the fire 
is stirred a galaxy of sparks fly off, and in the night have a 
very brilliant and beautiful appearance. This uncommon light 
first attracted the attention of the crews of other vessels. Not- 
withstanding the wind and tide, which were adverse to its ap- 
proach, they saw wnth astonishment that it was rapidly coming 
toward them ; and when it came so near that the noise of the 
machinery and paddles was heard, the crews — if what was said 
in the newspapers of the time be true — in some instances shrunk 
beneath their decks from the terrific sight and left their vessels 
to go on shore, whilst others prostrated themselves and besought 
Providence to protect them from the approaches of the horrible 
monster which was marching on the tide and lighting its path 
by the fires which it vomited.” 

Fulton himself wrote the following account of the trip up the 
river and back, and published it in the American Citizen : — “ I 
left New York on Monday at one o'clock, and arrived at Cler- 
mont, the seat of Chancellor Livingston, at one o'clock on Tues- 
day: time, twenty-four hours; distance, one hundred and ten 
miles. On Wednesday, I departed from the chancellor's at 
nine in the morning, and arrived at Albany at five in the 
afternoon : time, eight hours ; distance, forty miles. The sum 
is one hundred and fifty miles in thirty-two hours, — equal to 
near five miles an hour. , 

‘‘On Thursday, at nine o’clock in the morning, I left Albany, 
and arrived at the chancellor’s at six in the evening : I started 
from thence at seven, and arrived at New York at four in the 
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afternoon ; time, thirty hours ; space run through, one hundred 
and fifty miles, — equal to five miles an hour. Throughout my 
whole way, both going and returning, the wind was ahead : no 
advantage could be derived from my sail : the whole has there- 
fore been performed by the power of the steam-engine.” 

In a letter to one of his friends, Fulton wrote: — ‘‘I overtook 
many sloops and schooners boating to windward, and parted 
with them as if they had been at anchor. The power of pro- 
pelling boats by steam is now fully proved. The morning I left 
New York there were not perhaps thirty persons who believed that 
the boat would even move one mile an hour, or be of the least 
utility ; and wdiilc we were putting off from the wharf, which 
was crowded with spectators, I heard a number of sarcastic 
remarks. This is the way in which ignorant men compliment 
what they call philosophers and projectors. . . . Although the 
prospect of personal emolument has been some inducement to 
me, yet I feel infinitely more pleasure in reflecting on the im- 
mense advantage that my country will derive from the inven- 
tion.” 

The Clermont was now advertised as a regular passenger- 
boat upon the Hudson. She met with numerous accidents 
during the season; and her obvious defects would have been 
remedied by the application of as obvious improvements by Fulton 
himself, had not other persons anticipated him by taking out 
patents for improvements which they themselves proposed. They 
thus caused him infinite annoyance, and even contested his right 
as an inventor. Shipmasters, too, who looked upon his boat as 
an intruder upon their domain, ran their vessels purposely foul 
of her on more than one occasion. The Legislature saw fit to 
counteract the effects of this hostility by passing an act pro- 
longing Livingston and Fulton’s privilege five years for every 
additional boat established, — the whole time, hovrever, not to 
exceed thirty years. It also made all combinations to destroy 
the Clermont offences punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
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Thus protected, the Clermont ran throughout the season, 
4 always well laden with passengers. In the winter she was 
enlarged and improved. The wheel-guards were strengthened, 
and became a prominent and essential feature of the boat. 
The rudder was replaced by one of much larger dimensions, 
and a steering-wheel towards the bow was substituted for the 
ordinary tiller. The accommodations for passengers were made 
much more comfortable, — ^luxurious even,— and the public taste 
was consulted in the application of numerous coats of rather 
gaudy paint. She then . commenced her trips for the season 
of 1808. She started regularly at the appointed hour, — at first 
mlich to the discontent of travellers who had before been waited 
for by both sloops and stages. At the end of the season the 
Clermont was altogether too small for the crowds who thronged 
to take passage. Two boats, the Car of Neptune and the 
Paragon, were therefore soon added to the lino. 

Fulton, menaced by constant contestation of his rights, took 
out a patent in 1809 from the General Government, and another, 
for improvements, in 1811. His system was so simple — the- 
adaptation of paddle-wheels to the axle of the crank of Watt’s 
engine — that it seemed then, as it has proved since, almost im- 
possible by any specifications effectually to protect it. The famous 
Pendulum Company caused Fulton for a time much trouble. 
They built a boat the wheels of which were to be moved by a 
pendulum. While she was upon the stocks and the wheels 
were resisted only by the air, the labor of a few men made 
them turn regularly and rapidly; but when she was launched, 
and the pendulum encountered the resistance of the water, 
neither pendulum, wheels, nor boat would stir. The Pendulum 
Company were aghast at this phenomenon, and clearly saw that 
if the boat was to be moved by the wheels, and the wheels by 
the pendulum, something must be devised of suflScient power to 
move the pendulum. There was nothing, evidently, but the 

Bteam-engine ; ar^d so they copied Fulton *8, IjavBuits followed^ 
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and in his argument in behalf of Fulton Mr. Emmet thus 
spoke of the Pendulum gentlemen: — “They are men who never , 
waste health and life in midnight vigils and painful study ; who 
never dream of science in the broken slumbers of an exhausted 
mind ; who bestow upon the construction of a steamboat just as 
much mathematical calculation and philosophical research as on 
the purchase of a sack of wheat or a barrel of ashes.’’ ]fulton 
gained his cause, and the boat which was to go by clock-work 
was prohibited from going even by steam. 

In 1812, Fulton built the Fire-Fly; and, as the town of New- 
burgh, half-way to Albany, offered sufficient traffic to support 
at least one boat, she w’as placed upon that route. In the same 
year he constructed two ferry-boats for crossing the Hudson, 
making them with rudder and bow at either end. He also 
contrived floating docks for their reception, and a method 
of stopping them without concussion. In 1813, he built a 
steam-vessel of four hundred tons and unusual strength, to 
ply in Long Island Sound between New York and New 
Haven. She was the first steamboat constructed with a round 
bottom. We quote a passage referring to her from a work 
published in 1817: — “During a great part of her route she 
would be as much exposed as she could be on the ocean: it 
was therefore necessary to make her a perfect sca-boat. She 
passes daily, and at all times of the tide, the dangerous strait 
of IIcll-Gate, where for the distance of nearly a mile she often 
encounters a current running at the rate of at least six miles an 
hour. For some distance she has within a few yards of her, on 
each side, rocks and whirlpools which rival Scylla and Charybdis 
even as they are poetically described. This passage, previously 
to its being navigated by this vessel, was always supposed to be 
impassable except at certain stages of the tide ; and many a 
shipwreck has been occasioned by a small mistake in the time.. 
The. boat passing through these whirlpools with rapidity, while' 

the angry waters are foaming against her bows and appear to 
36 
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raise themselves in obstinate resistance to her passage, is a 
proud triumph of human ingenuity. The owners, as the highest 
tribute they had in their power to offer to his genius, and as an 
evidence of the gratitude they owed him, called her the Fulton.^’ 

Early in 1814, the United States and England being at war, 
Fulton conceived the idea of a steam vessel-of-war, capable of 
carrying a strong battery, with furnaces for redhot shot, and 
sailing four miles an hour. Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of such a floating battery, and the keel was laid on the 
18th of June. The vessel was launched on the 27th of October 
the same year, in the midst of excited and applauding throngs. 
Before she sailed, however, her engineer and builder had been 
removed to another sphere: Fulton died on the 24th of Febru- 
ary, 1815. The Legislature paid an unusual tribute to his 
memory: they resolved to wear mourning for three weeks. 
This manifestation of regret for the loss of a man who had 
never held office nor served his country in any public capacity 
was entirely unprecedented. 

On the 4lh of July, the steam-frigate made a trial trip, and, 
with her engines alone, sailed fifty-three miles in eight hours 
and twenty minutes. The following description of the Fulton 
the First, as she Avas called, is gi^^en by the committee appointed 
to examine her in behalf of Congress : — She is a structure 
resting on two boats and keels separated from end to end by a 
channel fifteen feet Avidc and sixty-six feet long. One boat con- 
tains the caldrons of copper to prepare her steam ; the cylinder 
of iron, its piston, lever, and Avheels, occupy part of the other. 
The water-wheel revolves in the space between them. The 
main or gun deck supports the armament, and is protected by a 
parapet, four feet ten inches thick, of solid timber, pierced by 
embrasures. Through thirty port-holes as many * thirty-two 
pounders are intended to fire redhot shot, which can be heated 
with great safety and convenience. Her upper or spar deck, 
upon which se’/eral thousand men might parade, is encompassed 
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by a bulwark, which affords safe quarters : she is rigged with 
two stout masts, each of which supports a large lateen yard ^ 
and sails : she has two bowsprits and jibs, and four rudders, one 
at each extremity of each boat, so that she can be steered wjth 
either end foremost: her machinery is calculated for the addi- 
tion of an engine which will discharge an immense column of 
water, which it is intended to throw upon the decks and through 
the port-holes of an enemy and thereby deluge her armament 
and ammunition. If in addition to all this we suppose her to 
be furnished, according to Mr. Fulton’s intention, with hundred- 
pound Columbiads, two suspended from each bow so as to dis- 
charge a ball of that size into an enemy’s ship ten or twelve feet 
below her water-line, it must be allowed that she has the ap- 
pearance, at least, of being the most formidable engine for war- 
fare that human ingenuity has contrived. 

Such was the first step towards the establishment of a steam- 
navy. Forty years afterwards, George Steers built the pro- 
peller-frigate Niagara ; and the reader, by comparing the two 
vessels, will have an adequate idea of the immense strides 
made in naval mechanics and engineering during the lapse of 
less than half a century. In Europe the size and qualities of 
the Fulton the First were at the time ludicrously exaggerated, 
as will be seen from the following passage from a Scotch treatise 
on steamships. After magnifying her proportions threefold, 
the author continues : — “ The thickness of her sides is thirteen 
feet of alternate oak plank and cork wood : she carries forty- 
four guns, four of which arc hundred- pounders ; quarter- 
deck and forecastle guns, forty-four-pounders ; and, further to 
annoy an enemy attempting to board, can discharge one hun- 
dred gallons of boiling water in a minute, and, by mechanism, 
brandishes three hundred cutlasses with the utmost regularity 
over her gunwales, works also an equal number of heavy iron 
spikes of great length, darting them from her sides with pro- 
digious force and withdrawing them every quarter of a minute !” 
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The frigate made a second experimental trip, on the JLlth of 
September, with her armament and stores on board, her draught 
of water being eleven feet. She changed her course by re- 
versing the motion of her wheels. She fired salutes as she 
passed the forts, and performed manoeuvres around the United 
States frigate Java. The machinery was not affected in the 
slightest degree by the detonation of her guns. Her average 
speed was five and a half miles an hour, — Fulton having con- 
tracted to obtain three miles an hour only. The city of New 
York now felt itself invulnerable ; but the cessation of hostilities, 
which occurred soon after, precluded the necessity of employing 
her as a means of defence. It is probable that such a con- 
trivance, even in the present advanced state of naval warfare, 
would be found useful in protecting the mouths of harbors, — 
not as a frigate, but as a floating battery or movable fortress. 
The fiict that this vessel was built by Fulton makes him the 
father not only of steam-navigation, but of the steam-navies 
of the world as well. We shall have occasion to chronicle at 
intervals, as we progress in our record, the successive steps of 
improvement in the science, till we arrive at the era of steam 
floating palaces upon American rivers, of steam pleasure-yachts 
owned by American merchants, of commercial steam-leviathans, 
American and English, bearing the names of continents and 
oceans, and of the peerless steam-frigate to which we have 
already alluded, — a noble ship with a noble name, bound, in 
1857, upon the noblest of missions.” 

The history of the first ocean-steamer is very incompletely 
and unsatisfactorily told in the annals of the time. The fol- 
lowing is the substance of all that has been preserved of the 
first transatlantic steam-voyage on record : 

The Savannah, a steamer of three hundred and fifty tons, 
intended to ply between New York and Liverpool, under the 
command of Captain Moses Rodgers, was launched at New 
^ork on the 2?d of August, 1818. She made ja preliminary 
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voyage* to the city whose name she bore, in April, 1819, where 
she arrived in seven days, after a very boisterous passage. She 
was several times compelled to take in her wheels — having 
machinery for the purpose — and rely upon her sails, which was 
done with all the promptitude and safety anticipated. This 
trial trip left no doubt that she Avould successfully accomplish 
the object for which she was built. She left Savannah for 
Liverpool soon after, and the New York newspapers of the 
second 'week in Juno announced that she had been spoken 
at sea, all well. In the log-book of the Pluto, which arrived 
soon after at Baltimore from Bremen, occurred the following 
passage : 

“Juno 2. — Clear "weather and smooth sea: lat. 42°, long. 
69°, spoke and passed the elegant steamship Savannah, eight 
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days out from Savannah to St. Petersburg by way of Liver- 
pool. She passed us at the rate of nine or ten knots ; and the 
captain informed us she w’orked. remarkably well, and the 
greatest compliment we could bestow was to give her three 
cheers, as the happiest effort of mechanical genius that ever 
appeared on the Western ocean. She returned the compli- 
ment.'’ 

Niles’ New" York Register of the 21st of August contains 
the following paragraph in italics at the head of its column 
of foreign news : — ‘‘ The steamship Savannah, Captain Moses 
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Rodgers,— the first that ever crossed the Atlantic, — arrived at 
Liverpool in twenty-five days from Savannah, all well, to the 
great astonishment of the people of that place. She worked 
her engine eighteen days.*’ The next record of her movements 
is that she sailed in August for St. Petersburg, passing Elsinore 
on the 13th, and that the British ^‘wisely supposed her visit to 
be somehow connected Avith the ambitious views of the United 
States.” She arrived back at Savannah in November, in fifty 
days from St. Petersburg via Copenhagen and Arendal in Nor- 
way, all well, and, in the language of Captain Rodgers, “ Avith 
neither a screAv, bolt, or a rope-yarn parted, though she eneoum 
tered a very heavy gale in the North Sea.” She left Savannah 
for Washington on the 4th of December, losing her boats and 
anchors off Cape Hattcras. 

It is a singular fact, and one not creditable to the English, 
that many of their Avorks treating of inventions and the pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences entirely ov^erlook this voyage 
out and back of the Savannah, and uniformly make the British 
steamers Sirius and Great Western the pioneers, in 1837, in the 
great AA^ork of ocean steam-navigation. The authors of these 
Avorks err either through design or ignorance, and in either 
case display a marked unfitness for their voeation. Were they 
to consult the London and Liverpool neAvspapers of the time, 
they Avould find ample record of the accomplishment of a steam- 
voyage nearly twenty years before the period to Avhich they 
assign it. AVe have said enough, hoAvever, to prove that the 
first steara-A^essel that crossed the ocean was built in New York, 
and that Moses Rodgers, her captain, Avas an American citizen. 
AVhen Ave arrive at the year in Avhich the two British steamers 
inaugurated steam commercial intercourse between the hemi- 
spheres, we shall record it, Avith due acknowledgment of its im- 
portance ; but we repeat the assertion that, as the first river- 
steamer was the Clermont, the first Atlantic oteamer was the 
Savannah : both one and the other were built in New Ydrk. 
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FROM THE APPLICATION OF STEAM TO NAVIGATION TO THE 
LAYING OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE: 1807-1857. 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS — RUSSIAN RESEARCHES UNDER KRUSENSTERN AND 
KOTZEBUE — FREYCINET — ROSS — THE CRIMSON CLIFFS — LANCASTER SOUND — 
BUCHAN AND FRANKLIN — PARRY — THE POLAR SEA — WINTER QUARTERS — 
RETURN HOME — DUPERREY — EPISODES IN THE WHALE-FISHERY — PARRY’s 
POLAR VOYAGE — BOAT-SLEDGES — METHOD OF TRAVEL— DISIIBARTENINO DIS- 
COVERY — 82® 43' NORTH. 

We have now entered the nineteenth century. From this time 
forward we shall find little or no romantic interest attaching to 
the history of the sea, with the single exception of that of the 
Arctic waters. The epoch of adventure stimulated by the thirst 
for gold has long since passed : there are no more continents to 
be pursued, and few islands to be unbosomed from the deep. 
There was once a harvest to be reaped ; but there remain 
henceforward but scanty leavings to be gleaned. The navi- 
gator of the present century cannot hope to acquire a rapid 
fame by brilliant discoveries : he must be content if he obtain a 
tardy distinction by patient observation and minute surveys, — 
a task far more useful than showy, and, while less attractive, 
much more arduous. Our narrative, therefore, of the remaining 
maritime enterprises will be correspondingly succinct. The 
reader’s interest, as we have said, will attach almost exclu- 
sively to- the Polar adventures of the heroes of the Northwest 
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Passage : of Ross, who saw the Crimson Cliffs ; of Parry, who 
discovered the Polar Sea ; of James Clarke Ross, who stood 
upon the North Magnetic Pole ; of McClure, Who threaded the 
Northwest Passage ; of Frahklin and of Kane, the martyrs to 
Arctic science. Tlioiigh we shall dwell more particularly upon 
these voyages, we shall nevertheless mention in due order those 
undertaken for other purposes in all quarters of the globe. 

In 1803, Alexander of Russia determined to enter the career 
of niaritiinc discovery and geographical research. He sent 
Captain Krusenstern upon a voyage round the world, in the 
London-built ship Nadeshda. Nothing resulted from this 
voyage except the augmented probability that Saghalien was 
not an island, but a peninsula joined to the mainland of China 
by an isthmus of sand. 

In 1815, the Russian Count Romanzoff fitted out an expedi- 
tion at his own expense for the advancement of geographical 
science. The specific object of the voyage was to explore the 
American coast both to the north and vsouth of Behring’s Straits, 
and to seek a connection thence with Baffin’s Bay. The com- 
mand was given to Otto Von Kotzebue, a son of the distin- 
guished German dramatist Kotzebue. In Oceanica ho discovered 
an uninhabited archipelago, which ho named Rurick’s Chain, 
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from one of his vessels. In Kotzebue Gulf, northeast of Behring’s 
Straits, he discovered an island which was supjposed to contain 
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immensa quantities of iron, from the violent oscillations of the 
needle. Upon a second visit to Otdia, one of the Kurick 
Islands, in 1824, the inhabitants remembered him upon his 
shouting the syllables Totobu ^ — their manner of pronouncing 
his name. They received him with great joy, rushing into the 
'water up to their hips : they then lifted him out of his boat and 
carried him dry-shod to the shore. 

In 1817, Louis XVIIL sent Captain Freycinet upon the first 
voyage which, though undertaken for the advancement of science, 
had neither hydrography nor geography for its object. Its 
purpose was to determine the form of the globe at the South 
Pole, the observation of magnetic and atmospheric phenomena, 
the study of the three kingdoms of nature, and the investigation 
of the resources and languages of such indigenous people as the 
vessel should visit. The expedition was conducted with skill ; but 
its results, being purely scientific, do not require mention here. 

. In the winter of 1810, the whalers returning from the Green- 
land seas to England reported the ice to bo clearer than they 
had ever known it before. The period seemed favorable for a 
reneAval of Arctic exploration ; and in 1818 the Admiralty 
fitted out two vessels — the Isabella and Alexander — for the 
purpose. Captain John lloss was sent in the first to discover a 
northwest passage, and Lieutenant Edward Parry in the second, 
to penetrate if possible to the Pole. Their instructions required 
them to examine Avith especial care tlie openings at the head 
of Balfin’s Bay. Sailing on the 18th of April, they reached 
the coast of Greenland on the 17th of June. They saAV tribes 
of Esquimaux Avho had neAxr seen men of any race but their 
OAvn, and avIio felt and testified an indescribable alarm at the 
sight of the adventurers. It was subsequently proved that 
what they feared was contagion. Quite -at the northern ex- 
tremity of the bay, Ross observed the .phenomenon Avhich has 
given so romantic, almost legendary, a character to his voyage, 
^that of red snoAV He saw a range of peaks clothed in a 
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garb which appeared as if borrowed from the looms and dyes 
of Tyre. The spot is marked upon the maps as ‘‘The Crimson 
Cliffs.” The color was at the time supposed to be a quality 
inherent in the snow itself ; but subsequent investigations have 
established its vegetable origin. 

The ships were now at the northern point of Baffin’s Bay,* 
among the numerous inlets which Baffin had failed to explore. 
They all appeared to be blockccl up with ice, and none of them 
hold out any flattering promise of concealing within itself the 
long-sojught Northwest Passage. Smith’s Strait, where the bay 
ends, was carefully examined ; but it proved to be enclosed by 
ice. Returning towards the south by the western coast of the 
bay, they arrived at the entrance of Lancaster Sound on the 
30th of August, just as the sun, after shining unceasingly for 
nearly three months, was beginning to dip under the horizon. 
The vessels sailed up the sound some fifty miles, through a sea 
clear from ice, the channel being surrounded on cither hand by 
mountains of imposing elevation. It was here that Boss com- 
mitted the fatal mistake which was to cloud his owni reputation 
and to put Parry, his second, forward as the first of Arctic 
navigators. He asserted, and certainly believed, that he saw a 
high ridge of mountains stretcliing directly across the passage. 
This, he thought, rendered farther progress impracticable, and 
the order was given to put the ships about. Ross returned to 
England, convinced that Baffin was correct in regarding Lan- 
caster Bay as a bay only, without any strait beyond. It was 
destined that Parry should thread this strait and find the Polar 
Sea beyond. 

In the same year the British Government sent an expedition 
under Captain Buchan and Lieutenant — afterwards Sir John — 
Franklin, to endeavor to reach the Polo. The objects were to 
make experiments on the elliptical figure of the earth, on mag- 
netic and meteorological phenomena, and on the refraction of the 
atmosphere in high latitudes. The two vessels — the Dorothea 
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and Trent — sailed in April, 1818, and made their way towards 
Magdalena Bay, in Spitzbergen. In latitude 74° north, near an 
island frequented by herds of walruses, a boat’s crew was 
attacked by a number of these animals,' and only escaped 
destruction by the presence of mind of the purser. He seized 
a loaded musket, and, plunging the muzzle into the throat of the 
leader of the school, discharged its contents into his bowels. 
As the walrus sinks as soon as^he is dead, the mortally-wounded 
animal at once began to disappear beneath the water. His 
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companions abandoned the combat to support their chief with 
their tusks, whom they hastily bore away from the scene of 
action. 

The climate here was mild, the atmosphere pure and brilliant, 
and the blue of the sky as intense as that of Naples. Alpine 
plants, grasses, moss, and lichens, flourished in abundance, and 
afforded browsing pasturage to reindeer at the height of fifteen 
hundred feet above the sea. The shores were alive with awks, 
divers, cormorants, gulls, walruses, and seals. Eider-ducks, 
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foxes, and bears preyed and prowled upon the ice ; and the sea 
furnished a home to jaggers, kittiwakes, and whales. Having 
ascended as high as 80° 34' N., and finding it impossible to 
penetrate farther to the north, Buchan resolved to quit the 
waters of Spitzbergen and stand away for those of Greenland. 
A pack of floating icebergs, upon which the waves were beating 
furiously, beset the ships. The Trent came violently in colli- 
sion with a mass many hundred times her size. Every man on 
board lost his footing ; the masts bent at the shock, while the 
timbers cracked beneath the pressure. This accident rendered 
a prosecution of the voyage impracticable, and the two ships 
returned to England, whefe they arrived in October. The ex- 
pedition thus failed of the main object it was intended to 
accomplish. 

As wo have already remarked, Ross neglected the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of penetrating to the interior of Lancaster 
Sound, — thus leaving for another the glory of attaching his 
name to the discoveries to be made there. The Government, 
being dissatisfied with his management, and being encouraged 
by Lieutenant Parry to believe that the supposed chain of 
mountains barring the passage had no existence but in Ross’s 
imagination, gave him the command of two ships, strongly 
manned and amply stored, for the prosecution of discovery in 
that direction. lie left England on the 11th of May, 1819, 
with the ship Ilccla and the gun-brig Griper. On the 15th of 
June he unexpectedly saw land, — which proved to be Cape 
Farewell, the southern point of Greenland, though at a distance 
of more than a hundred miles. The ships were immovably 
“beset” by ice on the 25th: their situation was utterly help- 
Ipss, all the power that could be applied not availing to turn 
their heads a single degree of the compass. 

The oflScers and men occupied themselves in various manners 
during this period of inaction. Observations were made on the 
dip and variation of the magnetic needle, and lunar distances 
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tons’ weight of congealed fog. The passage to Lancaster Sound 
was laborious, and was only effected by the most persevering 
efforts on the part of all. 

An entrance into the sound was effected on the 1st of August ; 
and Parry felt, as did the officers and men, that this was the 
point of the voyage which was to determine the success or 
failure of the expedition. Reports, all more or less favorable, 
were constantly passed down from the crow’s nest to the quarter- 
dock. The weather was clear, and the ships sailed in perfect 
safety through the night. Towards morning all anxiety respect- 
ing the alleged chain of mountains across the inlet was at an 
end ; for the two shores were still forty miles apart, at a distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles from the mouth of the channel. 
The water was now as free from ice as the Atlantic ; and they 
began to flatter themselves that they had fairly entered the 
Polar Sea. A heavy swell and the familiar ocean-like color 
which was now thought to characterize the water were also 
encouraging circumstances. The compasses became so sluggish 
and irregular that the usual observations upon the variation of 
the needle were abandoned. The singular phenomenon was soon 
for the first time witnessed of the needle becoming so weak as 
to be completely controlled by local attraction, so that it really 
pointed to the north pole of the ship, — that is, to the poiht 
where there was the largest quantity of iron. 

Ice for a time prevented the fixrthcr western progress of the 
Tcssels, and they sailed one hundred and twenty miles to the 
south, in a sound which they called Prince Regent’s Inlet. 
Parry suspected, though incorrectly, that this inlet communi- 
cated with Hudson’s Bay. Returning to the mouth of the inlet, 
he found the sea to the west>vard still encumbered with ice ; but 
a heavy blow, accompanied with rain, soon broke it up and dis- 
persed it. They proceeded slowly on, naming every cape and 
bay which they passed ; an inlet of large size they called Wel- 
lington, his Graco. the Master of the Ordnance.” Being 
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now convinced that the passage through which they had^thus 
far .ascended was a strait connecting two seas, Parry gave it the 
name of Barrow’s Strait, after Mr. Barrow, Secretary of the 
Admiralty. The prospects of success during the coming six 
weeks were now felt by the commander of the expedition to be 
‘‘truly exhilarating.” 

The ])ropriety of using this expression will be more appa- 
rent, wlicii it is remembered that the party were Englishmen, 
and that the “exhilaration” arose most probably in a great 
measure from the excellent chance for hunting which the sea 
lions swarming in that locality appeared to promise. 

An island — by far the largest Parry had seen in these waters 
— appeared early in September, and the men worked their 
arduous way along its southern coast, till, on the 4th, they 
reached the longitude of 110° west. The two ships then be- 
came entitled, to the sum of .£5000, — the reward offered by 
Parliament to the first of his Majesty’s subject^ that should 
penetrate thus far to the westward within the Arctic Circle. 
The island was called Melville Island, from the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. In a bay named The Bay of the Hecla and 
Griper, the anchor was dropped for the first time since leaving 
England ; the ensigns and pennants were hoisted, and the Bri- 
tish flag waved in a region believed to be without the pale of the 
habitable world. 

The summer was now at its close, and it became necessary 
to make a selection of winter quarters. A harbor was found, 
a passage-way cut through two miles of ice, and the ships settled 
in five fathoms’ water: they were soon firmly frozen in at a 
cable’s-length from the shore. Hunting, botanizing, excursions 
upon the island, experiments in an observatory erected on shore, 
and amateur theatricals, afforded some relief from the unavoid- 
able inactivity to which officers and crew were now condemned. 
Parry had named the group of islands of which .Melville is the 
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largest, the North Georgian Islands, in honor of King George ; 
and during the days of constant darkness a weekly news- 
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paper, entitled “ The North Georgia Gazette and Winter 
Chronicle,” was edited by Captain Sabine, the astronomer. 

The sun reappeared on the 8d of February, 1820, after an 
absence of ninety-one days. The theatre was soon closed and 
the newspaper discontinued. The ice around the ships was 
seven feet thick, though by the middle of May the crows had 
cut it away so as to allow the ships to float, and had sawed a 
channel for their boats. On the 1st of August, there was not 
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the slightest symptom of a thaw ; on the 2d, the ice broke up 
and disappeared with a suddenness altogether inexplicable. 
Parry determined to return home at once, and arrived at Leith, 
in Scotland, towards the close of October. He was received 
with great favor, and was rewarded for his signal services by- 
promotion to the rank of captain. 
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Parry made a second voyage in 1821, with instructions to 
seek a passage by Hudson’s Strait instead of by Lancaster Sound, 
It was totally unsuccessful. He made a third attempt, in 1824, 
with the Fury and the Hecla.- The Fury was lost in Lancaster 
Sound, and Parry returned baffled and for a time disheartened. 

In 1822, a French captain, named Duperrey, made a voyage, 
under the orders of the Government, which is in many respects 
the most remarkable on record. He sailed seventy-five thou- 
sand miles in thirty-one months, without losing a man or 
having a single name upon the sick-list nor did the ship once 
need repairs. The discoveries made were not important, hut 
the surveys effected and the observations upon terrestrial mag- 
netism recorded Avere interesting and valuable. 

At about this period, the perils incident to the whale- 
fishery were strangely augmented by a circumstance Avhich we 
cannot forbear mentioning. The whale, whose intellectual 
faculties had been sharpened by the warfare Avaged against 
him for tAVO hundred years, Avas suddenly found to be animated 
by a neAV and vehement passion, — that of revenge. ‘‘Mocha 
Dick,” Avho earned a terrible reputation for ferocity, only suc- 
cumbed after many years of successful resistance. His body 
proved to be covered Avith scars, his llesh l)ristled with harpoons, 
and his head Avas declared to be Avonderfully expressive of “ old 
age, cunning, and rapacity.” Not long after this, a sperm- 
whale Avas Avounded by a boat’s creAv from the Essex. A 
brother leviathan, eighty-fiA^e feet long, approached the ship 
within tAventy rods, eyed it steadfastly for a moment, and then 
withdrew, as if satisfied Avith his observations. He soon returned 
at full speed: he struck the ship Avith his head, throAving the 
men flat upon their faces. Gnashing his jaAvs together as if 
wild with rage, he made another onset, and, with every appear- 
ance of an avenger of his race, stove in the vessel’s bows. This 
was the first example on record of the whale's displaying posi- 
tive design in seeking an encounter. He certainly acted from 
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the promptings of revenge, and, moreover, directed his attacks 
upon the weakest part of the ship. 

The whale of Captain Dcblois, of the ship Ann Alexander, was 
a still more remarkable animal. When harpooned, instead of 
seeking to escape, he turned upon the boat, and, in the language 
of an eye-witness, chawed it to flinders.” The second boat 
met the same fate. The whale then dashed upon the ship, and 
broke through her timbers, letting the water in in torrents. In an 
hour the vessel lay a wreck upon the ocean. Four months after- 
wards, the crew of the Rebecca Sims captured a whale of large 
size but of enfeebled energies. He was found to have a damaged 
head, with large fragments of a ship’s fore-timbers buried in 
his flesh; while two harpoons, sunk almost to his vitals, and 
labelled ‘^Ann Alexander,” designated him as the fierce but 
now exhausted antagonist of Captain Deblois, of New Bedford. 

In 1827 — to return to the Arctic explorations — a new idea 
was broached with reference to ‘the Pole and the most likely 
method of reaching it. Captain Parry, despairing of getting 
there in ships, conceived the plan of constructing boats with run- 
ners, which might be dragged upon the ice, or, in case of need, 
be rowed through the water. The Government approved of the 
idea, and two boats were specially constructed for the service : 
each one, with its furniture and stores, weighed three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-three pounds. They were placed on 
board the sloop-of-war Hecla ; and the expedition left the Nore 
on the 4th of April, 1827, for Spitzbergen. At Hammersfeld, 
in Norway, they took on board eight reindeer and a quantity 
of moss for their fodder. 

After experiencing a series of tremendous gales, being beset 
in the ice till the 8th of June, the Hecla was safqly anchored 
on the northern coast of Spitzbergen, in Hecla Cove. Parry 
gave his instructions to his lieutenants, Foster and Crozier, and 
on the 22d left the ship in the two boats, having named them 
'the Enterprise and Endeavor, with provisions for seventy-on© 
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days.'* The ice appeared so rugged that the reindeer promised 
to be of little assistance, and were consequently left behind. 
The following is an abridged account of the extraordinary 
method of travelling adapted upon this singular voyage : 

‘‘It was my intention,” says Parry, “to travel by night and 
rest by day, thus avoiding the glare resulting from the sun 
shilling from his highest altitudes upon the snow; and pro- 
ceeding during the milder light shed during his vicinity to the 
horizon, — for of course, during the summer, he never set at all. 
This practice so completely inverted the natural order of things 
that the oflScers, though possessing chronometers, did not know 
night from day. When we rose in the evening, we commenced 
our day by prayers; after which we took off our raccoon-skin 
sleeping-dresses, and put on our box-cloth travelling-suits. We 
breakfasted upon warm cocoa heated with spirits of wine — our 
only fuel — and biscuit : w’c then travelled five hours, and stopped 
to dine, and again travelled four, five, or six hours, according 
to circumstances. It then being early in the morning, we 
halted for the night, selecting the largest surface of ice we 
happened to be near for hauling the boat on. Every man then 
put on dry stockings and fur boots, leaving the wet ones — which 
were rarely found dry in the morning — to be resumed after 
their slumbers. After supper the officers and men smoked 
their pipes, which served to dry the boat and awnings, and 
often raised the temperature ten degrees. A watch was set to 
look out for bears, each man alternately doing this duty for one 
hour. It now being bright day, the evening was ushered in 
with prayers. After seven hours' sleep, the man appointed to 
boil the cocoa blew a reveilld upon the bugle, and thus at night- 
fall the day was recommenced.” 

The difficulty of travelling was much greater than had been 
anticipated. The ice, instead of being solid, was composed of 
small, loose, and rugged masses, with pools of water between 
them. In their first eight days they made but eight miles' 
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northing. At one time the men dragged the boats only one 
hundred and fifty yards in two hours. On the 17th 8{ July 
they reached the latitude of 82® 14' 28",— the highest yet 
attained. On the 18th, after eleven hours’ exhausting labor, 
they advanced butt two miles ; and on the 20th, having appa- 
rently accomplished twelve miles in three days, an observation 
revealed the alarming fact that they had really advanced but 
five. The terrible truth burst upon Parry and his officers : the 
ice over which they were with such effort forcing their weary 
way was actually drifting to the south ! This intelligence was 
concealed from the men, who had no suspicion of it, though 
they often laughingly remarked that they were a long time 
getting to this eighty-third degree. They were at this time in 
82® 43' 5". The next observation extinguished the last ray 
of hope : after two days’ labor, they found themselves in 82® 
40'. The drift was carrying them to the south faster than 
their own exertions took them to the north ! In fact, the drift 
ran four miles a day. It was evidently hopeless to pursue the 
journey any farther. The floe upon which they slept at night 
rolled them back to the point they had quitted in the morning. 
Parry acquainted the men with the disheartening news, and 
granted them one day’s rest. 

The ensigns ^ and pennants were now displayed, the party 
feeling a legitimate pride in having advanced to a point never 
before reached by human beings, though they had failed in an 
enterprise now proved beyond the pale of possibility. They 
returned without incident of moment to England. Parry did 
not totally abandon the idea of eventually reaching the Pole 
over the ice, and as late as 1847 was of the opinion that at 
a different season of the year, before drifting comes on, the 
project may yet be realized. Still, no mortal man has ever 
yet set foot upon the pivot of the axis of the globe ; and it is 
not venturing too much to predict that no man ever will. 
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CHAPTER L. 

boss’s second voyage— the north magnetic pole— D’URVILLE— ENDKEBT'S 

LAND — back’s voyage IN THE TERROR— THE GREAT WESTERN AND SIRIUS- 
UNITED states’ EXPLORING EXPEDITION — THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT — SIB 
JOHN franklin’s LAST VOYAGE IN THE EREBUS AND TERROR — ETFORTS MADB 
TO RELIEVE HIM — DISOOVERY OF THE SCENE OF HIS FIRST WINTER QUARTERS 
— TUB GRINNELL EXPEDITION — THE ADVANCE AND RESCUE — LIEUTENANT D» 
HAVEN — DR, KANE— RETURN OF' THE EXPEDITION. 

In the year 1828, Sir John Ross applied'to the Government 
for the means of making a second voyage to the Arctic waters 
of America, and was refused. The next year, Mr. SherifiF 
Booth, a gentleman of liberal spirit, offered to assume the pecu- 
niary responsibilities of the expedition, and empowered Ross to 
make what outlay he thought proper. He bought and equipped 
the Victory, a packet-ship plying between Liverpool and the 
Isle of Man. She had a small high-pressure engine, and paddle- 
wheels which could be lifted out of the water. She sailed in 
May, 1829. We shall give but a brief account of the incidents 
of the voyage till we arrive at the event Avhich has made James 
Clarke Ross, the nephew of Sir John, illustrious, — the discovery 
of the North Magnetic Pole, — that mysterious spot towards 
which forever points the needle of the mariner’s compass. 

While in BaflSn’s Bi^y, in June, the Victory lost her fore- 
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topmast in a gale ; two of the sailors who were reefing the top** 
•tails had barely time to escape with their lives. Proceeding 



TJIE VICTORY IN A GALE. 

through Lancaster Sound, and then descending to the south 
into Prince Regent’s Inlet, Ross arrived, after coasting three 
hundred miles of undiscovered shore, at a spot which he thought 
would furnish commodious winter quarters. The whole terri- 
tory received the name of Boothia, in honor of the patron of the 
expedition. Here they remained eleven months, beset by ice; 
not even- during the months of July and August, 1830, did the 
ship stir from the position in Avhich she was held fast. At last, 
on the 17th of September, she was found to be free, and the 
delighted crew prepared for a speedy deliverance. The unfor- 
tunate vessel sailed only three miles, however, when she was 
again firmly frozen in. The engine, which had proved a 
wretched and most inefficient contrivance, was taken out and 
carried ashore, — an event which was hailed with pleasure by 
all. ‘‘I believe,” says Ross, ‘Uhat there was not a man who 
ever again wished to see its minutest fragment.” Another 
year of monotony and silence now stared the weather-bound 
navigators in the face. Six months elapsed before even a land- 
excursion could be attempted ; but in May, 1831, occurred the 
great discovery to which we have referred. 

Commander James Clarke Ross was the second ofiicer of the 
ship. He started in April, with a party, to make explorations 
inland. The dipping-needle had long varied from 88® to 89®, 
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— thus pointing nearly downwards, — 90° being, of course, the 
amount of variation from the horizontal line of the ordinary 
compass which would have made it directly vertical. Com- 
mander Ross was extremely desirous to stand upon the wonder 
ful spot where such an effect would be observed, and joined a 
number of Esquimaux who were proceeding in the direction 
where he imagined it lay. He determined, if possible, so to set 
his foot that the Magnetic Pole should lie between him and the 
centre of the earth. Arriving at a place where the dipping- 
needle pointed to 89° 46', and being therefore but fourteen 
miles from its calculated position, he could no longer brook the 
delay attendant upon the transportation of the baggage, and 
set forward upon a rapid march, taking only such articles as 
were strictly necessary. The tremendous spot was reached at 
eight in the morning of the 1st of June. The needle marked 
89° 59', — one minute from the vertical, — a variation almost 
imperceptible. Wo give the particulars of this most interesting 
event in the words of the discoverer himself : 

“I believe I must leave it to others to imagine the elation of 
mind with which we found ourselves now at length arrived at 
this great object of our ambition : it almost seemed as if we had 
accomplished every thing wo had come so far to see and do, — as 
if our voyage and all its labors were at an end, and that nothing 
now remained for us but to return home and be happy for the 
remainder of our days. 

‘‘We could have wished that a place so important had pos- . 
scssed more of mark or note. It was scarcely censurable to 
regret that there was not a mountain to indicate a spot to w^hich 
80 much of interest must ever be attached ; and I could even 
have pardoned any one among us who had been so romantic or 
absurd as to expect that the Magnetic Pole was an object as 
conspicuous and mysterious as the fabled mountain of Sinbad, — 
that it even was a mountain of iron or a magnet as large as Mont 
Blanc. But Nature had here erected no monument to denote 
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the spot which she had chosen as the centre of one of her 
greatest powers. 

‘‘ As soon as I had satisfied my own mind, I made known to 
the party the gratifying result of all our joint labor ; and it was 
then that, amidst mutual congratulations, we fixed the British 
flag on the spot and took possession of the North Magnetic 
Pole and its adjoining territory in the name of Great Britain 
and King William the Fourtli. We had abundance of materials 
for building, in the fragments of limestone which covered the 
beach; and we therefore erected a cairn of some magnitude, 
under which we buried a canister containing a record of the 
interesting fact, — only regretting that we had not the means 
of constructing a pyramid of more importance and of strength 
suflicient to withstand the assaults of time and the Esquimaux. 
Had it been a pyramid as large as that of Cheops, I am not 
sure that it would have done more than satisfy our ambition 
under the feelings of that exciting day. The latitude of this 
spot is 70® 5' 17", and its longitude 96® 46' 45" west from 
Greenwich.” 

We must remark in this connection that the fixation of the 
latitude of the Magnetic Pole was the only important element 
of this discovery ; for, as the Magnetic Pole revolves about the 
North Pole at the rate of 11' 4" a year, it consequently changes 
its annual longitude by that amount. A quarter of a century 
has elapsed since its longitude was settled for the year 1831 ; 
and this lapse of time involves a change of place of between 
four and five degrees. It requires no less than eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety years to accomplish the cycle of revolution. 
The latitude of the Pole of course remains unchanged. It will 
always be suflicient glory for Ross to have stood upon the spot 
where the Pole then was ; the fact that the spot then so mar- 
vellous has since ceased to be so is assuredly no cause for 
detracting from his merit. After this discovery the party 
returned to the ship. 
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In September . the ice broke up, and the Victory, which had 
the previous year sailed three miles, this year sailed four. She 
was again immediately frozen in : the men’s courage gave way, 
and the scurvy began to appear. Their only hope of a final 
deliverance seemed to be to proceed overland to the spot where 
the Fury had been lost under Parry in 1824, and to get her 
supplies and boats. The distance was one hundred and eighty 
miles to the north. They drank a parting glass to the Victory 
on the 29th of May, 1832, and nailed her colors to the mast. 
After a laborious journey of one month, they reached Fury 
Beach, where they found three of. the boats washed away, but 
several still left. These were ready for sea on the 1st of 
August, when the whole party embarked. They were com- 
pelled to return in October, and made preparations for their 
fourth Polar winter. The season was one of great severity: 
in February, 1833, the first death by scurvy took place. Boss 
himself and several of the seamen were attacked by the disease. 
It w'as not till August that the boats were again able to move. 
They reached Barrow’s Strait on the 17th, and on the morning 
of the 26th descried a sail. They made signals by burning wet 
powder, and succeeded in attracting the stranger’s attention. 
She was a whaler, and had been formerly commanded by Ross 
himself. Thus they were rescued. After a month’s delay, the 
vessel, now filled to its utmost capacity with blubber, sailed for 
Hull, in England. There Ross and his officers received a public 
entertainment from the mayor and corporation. The former 
then repaired to London, reported himself to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, and obtained an audience of the king. Ilis 
Majesty accepted the dedication of his journal, and allowed 
him to add the name of William the Fourth to the Magnetic 
Pole. He learned that he had been given up for lost long 
since, and that parties had been sent out in search of him. 

All concerned in this interesting expedition were rewarded 
by Parliament. Mr. Booth was shortly after knighted; Com- 
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mander Ross was made post-captain ; the other oflScers re- 
ceived speedy promotion ; and Government paid the crew the 
wages which had accrued beyond the period of fifteen months 
for which they were engaged, — amounting in all to £4580. A 
select committee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
consider the claims of Captain Ross himself,, and concluded its 
labors by recommending that a sum of £5000 be voted to him 
by Parliament. 

In 1825, Captain d’Urville was sent by Charles X. of France 
upon a voyage similar to those performed by Freycinet and 
Duperrey. As we have already had occasion to say, this officer 
was fortunate enough to return to France with the positive 
proofs of the destruction of the vessels of Lapdrouse upon the 
island of Vanikoro. He surveyed the whole of the Feejee 
archipelago, and restored upon French maps its native name 
of Viti. The results of d’Urville’s labors are comprised in 
twelve octavo volumes, sixty-three charts, twelve plans, eight 
hundred and sixty-six designs representing the various island 
nations, their arms, dwellings, &c., and four hundred landscapes 
and marine views. Admiral d’Urville ranks as the first French 
navigator of this century. 

In 1830, two rich shipping-merchants of London, by the 
name of Enderby, sent Captain Biscoe to the Antarctic Ocean 
to fish for seals, in the brig Tula and the cutter Lively, giving 
him directions to seek for land in high southern latitudes. In 
February, 1831, — being then as far south as the sixty-ninth 
parallel and in 12° west, — he saw distinct and positive signs of 
land. On' the 27th, in 66° of latitude and 47° of longitude, he 
convinced himself of the existence of a long reach of land ; but 
huge islands of ice prevented his approaching it. The magni- 
ficence of the aurora australis, appearing now under the forms 
of grand architectural columns and now as the fringes of 
tapestry, drew the attention of the sailors so constantly towards 
the heavens that they neglected to watch the ship’s track amid 
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mountains of floating and tumbling ice. Captain Biscoe gave 
to the discovery the name of Enderby’s Land. Farther to the 
west he discovered an island, which he named Adelaide, in 
honor of the Queen of England. It presents an imposing 
appearance, — a tall peak burying itself in the clouds and often 
peering out above them. Its base is surrounded with a dazzling 
girdle of snow and ice, which extends, though sapped and exca- 
vated by the action of the waves, some nine hundred feet into 
the sea. 

In 1836, the English Government appointed Captain George 
Back — who had lately been upon a land-expedition in the 
American Arctic regions in search of Captain and Commander 
Ross — to the since celebrated ship Terror, for the purpose of 
determining the western coast-line of Prince Regent’s Inlet. The 
voyage, though entirely unsuccessful, is one of the most remark- 
able on record, — showing as it did a power of resistance and 
endurance in a ship which till then was not believed to belong 
either to iron or heart of oak. Back proceeded no farther than 
Baffin’s Bay, the Terror remaining for ten months fast in the 
gripe of its ‘‘cradle” or “ice-wagon,” as the men called the 
huge floating berg upon which she rested. He was knighted on 
his return, and his sturdy ship was put out of commission and 
docked. It is a subject of regret that so splendid a specimen 
of marine architecture, as far as strength and solidity are con- 
cerned, should have met the fate which she has encountered. 
Where she is no mortal knows, except perhaps a few inaccessible 
Esquimaux; for she has perished with her lost consort, the 
Erebus, and their hapless commander, Sir John Franklin. 

In the year 1838, on the 2Sd of April, two ocean-steamers — 
the first with the exception of the Savannah — entered the harbor 
of New York. They were the Sirius and the Great Western. 
They had been ♦expected, and their arrival was the signal for 
general rejoicings and the theme of universal congratulation. 
Crowds of people — men, women, and children — assembled alon*^ 
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the wharves to view the unwonted spectacle. The Sirius was a 
Vessel of seven hundred tons and three hundred and twenty 
horse-power, and had previously plied between Liverpool and 
Cork. She had left the latter port on the 4th of April, and 
had therefore been nineteen days upon the passage. The Great 
Western was a new ship : she was of thirteen hundred and forty 
tons ; her extreme length was two hundred and thirty-six feet ; 
her depth of hold, twenty-three feet ; breadth of beam, thirty- 
five feet ; diameter of wheels, twenty-eiglit feet ; length of 
paddle-boards, ten feet ; diameter of cylinder, six feet ; length 
of stroke, seven feet. She had four boilers, and could carry 
eight hundred tons of c )al, — sufficient for twenty-six days’ con- 
sumption. She had left Bristol on the 8th of April, and had 
accomplished the voyage in fifteen days and five hours. Her 
mean daily rate was two hundred and forty miles, or nine 
miles an hour, with unfavorable weather and strong head-winds. 
She was expected to stop either at the Azores or at Halifax, 
but succeeded in making the passage direct. She consumed 
but four hundred and fifty tons of coal out of six hundred. 
This event was looked upon by all as an earnest of the complete 
triumph of ocean steam-navigation ; and the Great Western is 
•regarded by the people of the two countries as the pioneer ship 
among the many noble vessels that have plied upon the great 
Atlantic ferry. The Britannia — the first vessel of the Cunard 
line to cross the ocean — arrived at Boston on the 18th of July, 
1840, after a passage of fourteen days and eight hours. 

In this same year, (1838,) the United States* Exploring Ex- 
pedition, — consisting of the Vincennes, a sloop-of-war of twenty 
guns, Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, commander-in-chief ; the 
Peacock, eighteen-gun sloop-of-war, William L. Hudson, com- 
manding; the Porpoise, ten-gun brig; the Relief, exploring 
vessel ; and the schooners Flying-Fish and Sea-Gull, — sailed 
from Hampton Roads. Its objects were to explore the Southern 
and Pacific Oceans; to ascertain, if possible, the situation of 
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that part of the Antarctic continent supposed to lie to the south 
of New Holland, and to make researches and surveys of im- 
portance to ships navigating the Polynesian seas. The scj^uadron 
was absent four years, and accomplished a vast amount of 
arduous labor interesting to science and invaluable to com- 
merce. We propose to speak only of what became afterwards 
its prominent feature, — the supposed discovery of an Antarctic 
continent. 

On the ir)th of February, 1840, land was seen in longitude 
100° 40' E. and latitude 65° 57' S. The next day the ships 
were within seven miles of it, and, “by measurement, the extent 
of the coast of the Antarctic continent then in sight was made 
seventy-five miles.” The men landed on an ice-island, where they 
found stones, boulders, gravel, sand, and clay. Everybody wished 
to possess a piece of tlie Antarctic continent ; • and many frag- 
ments of red sandstone and basalt were carried away. The island 
was believed to have been detached from the neighboring land. 
Subsequent voyages, however, have thrown great doubts upon 
the accuracy of these assertions. James Clarke Ross, who was 
sent with the Erebus and Terror, in 1839, to the South Pole, 
was informed at Van Diemen’s Land of Wilkes’ alleged dis- 
covery. He reached the spot in .January, 1841, and, instead of 
an Antarctic continent, found water five hundred fathoms deep. 
The existence of such a continent, therefore, must be regarded 
as altogether hypothetical. “It is natural,” says the London 
Athenseum, “that a commander of his country’s first scientific 
expedition should wish to make the most of it ; but Science is 
so august in her nature and so severe in her rules that she de- 
clines recording in her archives any sentence as truth on which 
there rests the slightest liability of doubt : in all such cases she 
prefers the Scotch verdict, — ‘Not proven.’ ” 

Though at this period the discovery of a Northwest Passage 
— if one existed — was no longer expected to afford a short and 
commodious commercial route to the Indies and to China, y^t 
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the scientific and romantic interest of the subject still exerted a 
powerful effect on both nations and Governments. Great Britain 
resolved to make one last attempt, and, selecting two vessels 
whose fame was now world-wide, appointed Sir John Franklin 
to their command, — the Erebus being his flag-ship, with Captain 
Crozier, as his second, in the Terror. The oflScers and crew, all 
told, numbered one hundred and thirty-eight picked and reso- 
lute men. The instructions given to Franklin were to proceed, 
with a store-ship ordered to accompany him, as far up Davis' 
Straits as that vessel could safely go, there to transfer her pro- 
visions and send her home. He was then to get into Bafiln's 
Bay, enter Lancaster Sound, thread Barrow’s Straits, and fol- 
low Parry’s track due west to Melville Island, in the Polar Sea. 
Here the instructions, with an assurance which seems incredible 
now, begged the whole question of a Northwest Passtige, and 
directed him to proceed the remaining nine hundred miles which 
separate that point from Behring’s Strait, — a region which it 
was hoped would be found free from obstruction. lie was not 
to stop to examine any opening to the northward, but to push 
resolutely on to Behring’s Strait, and return home by the 
Sandwich Islands and Panama. He sailed from the Thames on 
the 19th of May, 1845. He received the store-ship’s cargo in 
Davis’ Straits, and then despatched her home. Ills two ships 
were seen by a whaler named the Prince of Wales on the 26th 
of July : they tvere in the very middle of Baffin’s Bay, moored 
to an iceberg and waiting for open water. 

Two years passed away, and, nothing being heard from them, 
the public anxiety respecting them became very great. The 
Government determined to attempt their rescue, and sent out 
three several expeditions in 1848. The two first — one overland 
to the Polar Sea, under Richardson and Rae, another by 
Behring’s Strait, in the ships Herald and Plover — totally 
failed of success, as they were founded upon the supposition 

th^t Franklin had advanced farther westward than Parry in 
37 
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1820) — a supposition altogether unlikely. The third — consist* 
ing of the Enterprise and Investigator, under Captain Sir 
James Clarke Ross— was equally unsuccessful, though con* 
ducted in a quarter where success was at least possible. At 
Port Leopold, at the mouth of Prince Regent’s Inlet, Ross 
formed a large depot of provisions, — the locality having been 
admirably chosen, being upon Parry’s route to the Polar Sea, 
and upon any track Franklin would be likely to take on his 
way back, in case he had already advanced beyond it. His 
men built a house upon shore of their spare spars, and covered it 
with such canvas as they could dispense with. They lengthened 
the Investigator’s steam-launch, so that it would be capable of 
carrying Franklin and his crew safely to the whalers’ rendez- 
vous, and left it. They then made their way through the ice 
to Davis’ Straits, and arrived in England early in November, 
1849. 

The probable fate of Franklin now absorbed all minds, and 
the Admiralty, Parliament, the public, and the press eagerly 
discussed every theory which would account for his prolonged 
absence, and every means by which succor could be sent to him. 
The Admiralty offered a reward of one hundred guineas for 
accurate information concerning him. Lady Franklin offered 
the stimulus of X2000, and a second of jGSOOO, to successful 
search ; and the British Government sought to enlist the ser- 
vices of the whalers by announcing a bonus of .£20,000. A 
vessel was sent to land provisions and coal at the entrance to 
Lancaster Sound. Three new expeditions were sent out in 
1850 by the Government, besides one by public subscription, 
assisted by the Hudson Bay Company, under Sir John Ross, 
and another by Lady Franklin. They accomplished wonders 
of seamanship, and their crews endured the most harassing 
trials *, but we have no space to chronicle any thing beyond the 
finding of a few distinct but unproductive traces of the missing 

adventurerg, which occurred in the toWoVvnj^m&nnet; 
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Captain Ommanej, of the Assistance and Intrepid, landed 
on Cape Riley, in Wellington Channel, late in August. 
There he observed sledge-tracks and a pavement of small 
stones which had evidently been the floor of a tent. Around 
were a number of birds’ bones and fragments of meat-tins. 
Upon Beechey Island, three miles distant, were found a cairn 
or mound constructed of layers of meat-tins filled with gravel, 
the embankment of a house, the remains of a carpenter’s 
shop and an armorer’s forge, with remnants of rope and 
clothing; a pair of gloves laid out to dry, with stones upon 
them to prevent their blowing away. The oval outline of a 
garden was still distinguishable. But the most interesting and 
valuable result of these investigations was the finding of three 
'graves with inscriptions, one of which will show the tenor of 
the whole : 

‘‘ Sacred to the memory of William Brainc, R.M., of H.M.S. 
Erebus, who died April 3, 1846, aged thirty-two years. 
Choose ye this day whom ye will serve, — Josh. xxiv. 15.” 

This and one of the other inscriptions, dated in January, 
seemed to fix at this spot the first winter quarters of Franklin, 
— for 1845-46. They also show that but three men died during 
the winter ; and three out of one hundred and thirty-eight is 
not a high proportion of mortality. The seven hundred empty 
meat-tins seemed to show that the consumption of meat had 
been moderate ; for the ships started with twenty-four thousand 
canisters. This was the substance of the intelligence obtained 
during this year of the fate of the wanderers ; and it was, as 
will be noticed, already five years old. 

An expedition was also fitted out for the search in 1860, 
under the combined auspices of Henry Grinnell, Esq., a mer- 
chant of New York, and the United States Navy Department, 
— the former furnishing the ships and the means, the latter the 
men and the discipline, Two hermaphrodite brigs,— -the Advance 
and Rescoe;— of one hundred and forty-four and ninety tofti 
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respiictively, manned by thirty -eight men, dlV 
strengthened for Arctic duty beyond all precedent, were pro- 
pared for the service. They were placed under the command 
of Lieutenant De Haven, -Dr. E. K. Kane, of the Navy, being 



appointed surgeon and naturalist to the squadron. They sailed 
from New York on the 23d of May, and in less than a month 
descried the gaunt coast of Greenland at the moment when the 
distinction between day and night began to be lost. The 
Danish inhabitants of the settlement at Lievely made them 
such presents of furs as their own scanty wardrobes permitted. 
Two sailors, complaining of sickness, were landed at Disco 
Island, thence to make the best of their way home. . 

Thus far the weather had been favorable, and they passed 
the seventy- fourth degree without meeting ice; On the 7th of 
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July, being still in Baffin's Bay, they encountered the pa^- 
It was summer-ice, consisting of closely-set but separate floes, 
They could not make over three miles a day headway through 

it, which they considered a useless expenditure of labors 

They remained beset for twenty-one days, when the pack 
opened in various directions. The ships now reached Melville 
Bay, on the east side of Baffin’s Bay, — Lancaster Sound, 
through which they were to pass, being upon the west. Mel- 
ville Bay, from the fact that it is always crowded with ice- 
bergs, and presents in a bird’s-eye view all the combined hor- 
rors and perils of Arctic navigation, has received the appellation 
of the “Devil’s Nip.” Across this formidable indentation the 
two vessels made their weary way, occupying five weeks in the 
transit. A steam-tug would have towed them across in forty- 
eight hours. In the middle of August the vessels entered Lan- 
caster Sound, and, on the. morning of the 21st, overhauled the. 
Felix, engaged in the search, under the veteran Sir John Ross. 
The next day, the Prince Albert, one of Lady Franklin’s ships, 
was seen, and, soon after, the intelligence was received of the 
discovery of traces of Franklin and his men. The navigators 
of both nations visited Beechey Island and saw there the evi- 
dences which we have already mentioned. The Advance and 
Rescue now strove in vain to urge their way to Wellington 
Channel. The sun travelled far to the south, and the brief 
summer was rapidly coming to a close. The cold increased, 
and the fires were not yet lighted below. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember the Rescue was swept from her moorings by the ice and 
partially disabled. The pack in which they were enveloped, 
though not yet beset, was evidently drifting they knew not 
whither. The commander, convinced that all westward pro- 
gress was vain for the season, resolved to return homeward. 
The vessels’ heads were turned eastward, and slowly forced a 
passage through the reluctant ice. On the evening of the 14th 
of September^ Dr. Kane was endeavoring, with the thermometer 
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for below zero, to commit a few words to his journal, when he 
heard De Haven'a voice. ‘‘Doctor,** he said, “the ice has 
caught us : we are frozen up.** 

The Advance was now destined to undergo treatment similar 
to that suffered by the Terror under Captain Back. For eight 
mortal months she was carried, cradled in the ice, backwards 
and forwards in Wellington Channel, wherever the winds and 
currents listed. At first, before the ice around them had 
become solid, they were exposed to constant peril from “nips’* 
of floating and besieging floes ; but these huge tablets soon 
became a protection by themselves receiving and warding off 
subsequent attacks. Early in October, the vessels were more 
firmly fixed than a jewel in its setting. 

They now made, preparations for passing the winter. The 
two crews were collected in the Advance. Until the stoves 
could be got up, a, lard-lamp was burned in the cabin, by wliich 
the temperature was raised to 12° above zero. The condensed 
moisture upon the beams from so many breaths caused them to 
drip perpetually, till canvas gutters were fitted up, which carried 
off a gallon of water a day. The three stoves were soon ready, 
and these, together with the cooking-galley, diffused warmth 
through the common room formed by knocking the forecastle 
and cabin into one. Light was furnished by four argand and 
three bear’s-fat lamps. The entire deck of the Advance was 
covered with a housing of thick felt. On the 9th of November 
their preparations were fairly completed. 

The sun ceased to rise after the 15th of November: after 
that, the east was as dark at nine in the morning as at mki- 
night ; at eleven there was a faint twilight, and at noon a streak 
of brown far away to the south. The store-room would have 
furnished an amateur geologist with an admirable cabinet, so 
totally were the eatables and drinkables changed in appearance 
by the cold. “Dried apples and peaches assumed the appear* i 
anoe of chalcedony; sQur-krout was mica, the laminae of which. 
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were with difficulty separated by a chisel i butter and lard were 
passable marble ; pork and beef were rare specimens of Floren- . 
tine mosaic; while a barrel of lamp-oil^ stripped of the staves, 
resembled a sandstone garden-roller/* 

The crews soon began to suffer in liealth and spirits : their 
faces became white, like celery kept from the light. They had 
strange dreams and heard strange sounds. The scurvy ap- 
peared, and old wounds bled afresh. Dr. Kane endeavored to 
combat the disease by acting upon the imagination of the suf- 
ferers. lie ordered an old tar with a stiff knee to place the 
member in front of a strong magnet and let it vibrate to and 
Iro like a pendulum. A wonderful and complete cure was thus 
effected. lie practised all sorts of amiable deceptions upon his 
.tients, — making them take medicine in salad and gargles in 
beer. Not a man was lost during the voyage. 

From time to time fissures would open in the ice around 
them with an explosion like that of heavy artillery. It became 
necessary to make preparations for abandoning the vessel, and 
sledges, boats, and provisions were gotten ready for an emer- 
gency. The men were drilled to leave the ship in a mass at 
/he word of command. The crisis seemed to be upon them 
lany a time and oft ; but the Advance held firmly together, 
and the ice around her gradually became solid as granite again. 
Dr. Kane lectured at intervals on scientific subjects, till the 
return of light brought with it a return of hope and animal 
spirits. On the 29th of January, 1851, the sun rose above the 
horizon, after an absence of eighty-six days. “Never,” says 
Dr. Kane, “till the grave-clod or the ice covers me may I 
forego this blessing of blessings 4 gain ! I looked at him 
thankfully, with a great globus in my throat.” 

The ice-pack did not open till the close of March. Previous 
to this, all the successive symptoms of the coming thaw pre- 
sented themselves. The ice began to smoke, and the surface 
became first moist and then soft. It was soon too warm to 
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Bkate^ and the cabin-lamps, that had burned for four months 
without cessation, were extinguished. The mercury rose to 
82®; the housings were removed from the Advance, and the 
Rescue’s men returned to their deserted ship. The saw was put 
in motion early in May ; but the grand disruption of the ice, 
iwhich was either to free the ships or crush the,m, did not occur 
till the 6th of June. It was five o’clock in the afternoon when 
the first crack ♦was heard, and the water, spirting up,’ was seen 
following the track of the fissure. In half an hour the ice was 
seamed with cracks in every direction, some of them spreading 
into rivers twenty feet across. The Rescue was released at 
once : the coating of the Advance held on for three days more, 
parting at last under the weight of a single man. The liberated 
ships soon made the Greenland coast, at Godhavn, where they 
spent fi,ve days in reposing, in celebrating the Fourth of July, 
and in splicing the main-brace, — this latter being a convivial, 
and not a mechanical, operation. The vessels arrived safely at 
the Brooklyn Navy- Yard on the 1st of October, 1851. The 
vessels were restored to Mr. Griunell, with the stipulation that 
the Secretary of the Navy might claim them, in case of need, 
for further search in the spring. 
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KKANEDT’s expedition — SIR EDRTAnD BELCHER — M0CL17,BK — DISCOirEBT QE fUf 
NORTHWEST PASSAGE — JUNCTION OF McCLURK AND KELLETT — BPISiODE OP 
THR RESOLUTE — COMMODORE PERRY’s EXPEDITION — DECISIVE TRACES OP THl 
PATE OP SIR JOHN FRANKLIN— THl LlYXATHAl. 

Encouraged by the discovery of traces of her husband,^ Lady 
Franklin caused the Prince Albert, upon her return with the 
intelligence, to be at once refitted for another Arctic voyage^ 
The expedition, though conducted with consummate skill by 
William Kennedy, late of the Hudson's Bay Company, and . 
Lieutenant Bellot, of the French Navy, his second, totally 
failed of success. It returned in October, 1853. In the mean 
tiirie, another and more imposing expedition — that under Sir 
Edward Belcher — had sailed for the Polar regions. The 
squadron consisted of five vessels, — the Assistance, with the 
steamer Pioneer, the Resolute, with the steamer Intrepid, and 
the North Star storeship. They sailed on the 28th of April, 
1852, and arrived at their head-quarters at Beechey Island — 
the scene of Franklin’s hibernation in 1846 — on the 10th of 
August. The North Star remained here with the stores, while 
the two ships, with their respective tugs, started upon distinct 
voyages of exploration, — Sir Edward Belcher, in the Assist- 
ance, standing up Wellington Channel, and Captain Kellett, in 
the Resolute, proceeding to Melville Island. The latter was 
instructed to seek at this point for intelligence of Captains 
McClure and Collinson, who had been sent to Behring’s Strait 

in 1850, in order to force their way eastward from thence, and 
586 
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who had not wnce been heard of. As the interest of SiV 
Edward Belcher’s expedition centres entirely in the junotioo 
effected by Kellett with McClure, we revert to the adventu^ 
of the latter explorer, now distinguished as the discoverer of 
the Northwest Passage. 

Gollinson and McClure sailed in the Enterprise and Invoiltt^ 
gator for Behring’s Strait vid Cape Horn on the 20th; of 
January, 1850. They arrived at the strait in July. The 
Enterprise, being foiled in her efforts to get through the ioo, 
turned about and wintered at IIong-Kong. McClure, in the 
Investigator, kept gallantly on through the strait, and, during 
the month of August, advanced to the southeast, into the heart 
of the Polar Sea, along a coast never yet visited by a ship, and 
on the 21st of August arrived at the mouth of Mackenzie 
discovered by Mackenzie in his land-expedition in 178& ta 
determine the northern coast-line of America. He had now 
passed the region visited and surveyed in former years bj 
Franklin, Back, Rae, and others, in overland explorations,: and 
on the 6th of September arrived at a point considerably to the 
east of any land marked upon the charts. He now begau to 
name the islands, headlands, and indentations. On the Stth^ 
the ship was found to be but sixty miles to the west of the spoi 
to which Parry, sailing westward, had carried his ship in 1826; 
Could he but sail these sixty miles his name would be immortalw 
cannot,” he writes, ‘‘describe my anxious feelings. Coo ijiti 
be possible that this water communicates with Barrow's Straita 
and shall prove to be the long-sought Northwest Passage? 
Can it be that so humble a creature as I am will be permitted 
to perform what has baffled the talented and wise for hundreds 
of years?” Oi|kthe 17th, the Investigator reached the longi^ 
tude of 117® 10' west, — thirty miles from the waters in whiob 
Parry wintered with the Hecla and Griper in a harbor of 
ville Island. Alas! the vessel went no farther east: 
cfeifted perceptibly to the west, and it Avas fated that theabi 
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thirty miles should remain, as they had remained for ages, as 
impassable to ships as the Isthmus of Suez. , 

The Investigator passed the winter heeled four degrees to 
port and elevated a foot out of water by a ‘‘nip,” in which 
position she rested quietly for months. Late in October, a 
sledge-party of six men, headed by McClure, started to tra- 
verse on foot the distance which it was forbidden their ship to 
cross. On the 25th, they saw the Polar Ocean ice. The next 
morning, before daybreak, they ascended a hill six hundred 
f^t high, convinced that the dawn would reveal them the 
previous surveys of Sir Edward, and make them the discoverers 
of the Northwest Passage, by connecting their voyage from the 
west with his from the east. The return of day showed their 
anticipations to be correct : Melville Strait was visible to the 
north, and between it and them, though there was plenty of 
ice, there was no intervening land. They had discovered the 
Passage, — that is, an ice-passage, which of course involved a 
water-passage when the state of the atmosphere permitted it. 
Though they regretted bitterly that they could not get their 
ship through, their only remaining course was to send one of 
their party home by the well-known route through Barrow's 
fetraits, and thus prove the existence of the passage by the 
return of one who had made it. They erected a cairn and left 
record of their visit, and then commenced their homeward 
journey to the ship. McClure became separated from his com- 
panions, and nearly perished in the snow. He arrived in 
safety, however, and the grand discovery was duly celebrated 
and the main-brace properly spliced. Numerous searching- 
parties were now from time to time sent out, and in the middle 
of July the ice broke up and the Investigator was released. 
She drifted five miles more to the east, — thus reducing the dis- 
tance of separation to twenty-five miles. Here she was again 
firmly and inextricably frozen in. Another and another winter 
passed; and it was not till the spring of 1853 that relief 
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reached them. In order to make a consecutive story, we must 
return to that portion of Sir Edward Belcher’s squadron which^ ’ 
under Captain Kellett, was sent to Melville Island, and which 
arrived there late in 1852. At this period, Kellett, in the 
Resolute, and McClure, in the Investigator, were about one 
liiuidred and seventy miles apart. 

A sledge-party sent out by Kellett discovered, with the 
wildest delight, in October, 1852, a cairn in which McClure 
had deposited, the April previous, a chart of liis discoveries. 
They were compelled to wait the winter through ; and it was not 
till the. 10th of March that Kellett ventured to send a travelling- 
party in quest of the Investigator. The communication W'as 
effected on the Gth of April, 1853. McClure thus describes it: 

“ While walking near the ship, in conversation with the first 
lieutenant, we perceived a figure coming rapidly towards us 
from the rough ice at the entrance of the bay. He was cer- 
tainly unlike any of our men; but, recollecting that it was 
possible some one might be trying a new travelling-dress pre- 
paratory to the departure of our sledges, and certain that no 
one else was near, we continued to advance. The stranger 
came quietly on : had the skies fallen upon us we could hardly 
have been more astonished than when he called out, ‘I’m 
Lieutenant Pirn, late of the Herald, now of the Resolute. 
Captain Kellett is in her, at Dealy Island.’ 

“To rush at and seize him by the hand was the first im- 
pulse ; for the heart was too full for the tongue to speak. The 
news flew with lightning rapidity : the ship was all in commo- 
tion ; the sick, forgetful of their maladies, leaped from their 
hammocks; the artificers dropped their tools, and the lower 
deck was cleared of men ; for they all rushed for the hatchway, 
to be assured that a stranger was actually among them and that 
his tale was true. Despondency fled the ship, and Lieutenant 
Pirn received a welcome— pure, hearty, and grateful — that he 
will surely remember and cherish to the end of his days.” 
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• it was BOW decided to abandon tlie Investigator, immdtaMy 
fixed as she was in the ice. Her colors were lioisted on the M 
of June, and she was left alone in Mercy Bay. The officers 
and crew arrived on board the Resolute on the 17th. McClure 
sent Lieutenant Gurney Cresswell, with despatches for the 
Admiralty, by sledges, down to Beechey Island, where he 
foiind a Government vessel and at once sailed for England. 
•Though he had not made the Northwest Passage, he had at 
least crossed the American continent within the Arctic Circle ; 
itud this had yet been done by no mortal man. 

Kellett and McClure remained for many months in the Reso- 
lute and Intrepid, beset in the ice. They received instructions 
from Belcher, in April, 1854, to abandon their ships. Tho 
latter were placed in a condition to be occupied by any Arctic 
searching-party, — the furnaces of the steamer being left ready 
to be lighted. Sir Edward Belcher had also been compelled to 
abandon his vessels, the Assistance and Pioneer: the four 
crews met at Beechey Island, and embarked on board theh 
storeship, the North Star, which had been laid up for two 
years. They arrived in England late in September. The 
reader will at once recognise the Resolute as the ship which 
Was found in Baffin’s Bay, in 1855, by Captain Buddington, 
of the New London whaler George Henry. She had forced 
her >vay, unaided by man, through twelve hundred miles of 
Arctic ice. The incidents of her arrival at New London, of 
the abandonment to the American sailors of all claim upon her 
by the British Government, of her purchase by tlie United 
States Congress from her new owners, her re-equipmOnt at the 
Brooklyn Navy-Yard, and her restoration to the English Navy 
by Captain Ilartstene, U.S.N., are still fresh in the minds 
of dll. 

In the year 1853, an expedition sent by the United States 
uttder Commodore Perry ventured into waters never before 
ploughed by vessels of a Christian nation. On the 8th of 
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July, the precipitous southern coast of Niphon — the largest 
;itilAad of the Japanese group — loomed up through the f<^. 



JAPANESE VESSEL. 


The American steamers entered the Bay of Jeddo, eight miles 
wide at the mouth but spreading to a width af twelve beyond. 
They were now land-bound, with the shores of an empire 
almost fabulous enclosing them on every side. Though 
peremptorily forbidden to anchor, though surrounded by 
myriads of boats filled with men eager for a conflict, though 
menaced by forts which seemed formidable till examined 
through the glass, the fleet kept on, and finally, by dint of 
persistence and several salutary displays of power, the common 
iorc, having at his disposal the national steamers Susquehanna, 

‘ Mississippi, and Powhatan, the frigate Saratoga, and the ships 
Macedonian, Vandalia, Lexington, and Southpmpton, wrung 
from the sullen monopolists a treaty opening to American trade 
the port of Simoda, in Niphon, and that of Hakodadi, in Je^> 
It now remains for the Americans to lead the Japanese, by 
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judicious and honorable treatment, to experience and acknow** 
ledge the benefits of commerce and intercourse with the nations 
of Christendom. 

To return once more to the Arctic researches. Soon after 
the return of Belcher and McClure to England, decisive intelli- 
gence of Franklin and his party was received in England. Dr. 
Rae, who had* been engaged for a year past in a search by 
land, had met a party of Esquimaux who were in possession of 
numerous articles which had belonged to Franklin and his men. 
They stated that in the spring of 1850 they had seen forty 
white men, near King William’s Land, dragging a boat and 
sledges over the ice. They were thin and short of provisions ; 
their officer was a tall, stout, middle-aged man. Some months 
later the natives found the corpses of thirty persons upon the 
mainland, and five dead bodies upon a neighboring island. 
They described the bodies as mutilated ; whence Dr. Rae in- 
ferred that the party had been driven to the horrible resource 
of cannibalism. The presence of the bones and feathers of 
geese, however, showed that some had survived till the arrival 
of wild-fowl, about the end of May. Dr. Rae purchased such 
articles of the natives as would best serve to identify their late 
possessors. All furnished decisive testimony; but a round 
silver plate gave peculiarly strong evidence, bearing as it did 
the following inscription Sir John Franklin, K.C.B.” The 
slight clue thus yielded of his fate vras the last which has thus 
far been obtained ; and it will doubtless be the only one till the 
Arctic seas give up their dead. The expedition of Dr. Kane 
had, however, already sailed from New York. 

It was while these events were transpiring that the keel of the 
mammoth steam-vessel — known at first as the Great Eastern, 
and afterwards as the Leviathan — ^was laid, at Milwall, on the 
Thames. We refer the reader to the engraving on the opposite 
4)sge for a view of this ‘tillage adrift.’^ 
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CHAPTER LII. 

THE SECOND OTIINNELL EXPEDlTlON-^TilE ADVANCE IN WINTER QUARTERS — 
TOTAL DARKNESS — SLEDCJE-l’ARTlES — ADVENTURES — THE FIRST DEATH — 

Tennyson’s monument--iiumroldt glacier— the open polar sea — second 
WINTER — abandonment OF THE BRIG — THE WATER AGAIN — UPERNAVIK — 
RESCUE BY CAPTAIN IIARTSTENE — DEATH AND SERVICES OP Dll. KANE — 
ATTEMPT TO LAY THE ATLANTIC CABLE — CONCLUSION. 

The , Government of the United States forwarded to Dr. 
Kane, in the month of December, 1852 , an order “to conduct 
an expedition to the • Arctic Seas in search of Sir John 
Franklin,” The brig Advance was again placed at his dis- 
posal by Mr. Griiiiiell, and manned by eighteen picked men. 
Dr. Kane's plan was to enter Smith’s Sound at the top of 
BaflSn’s Bay, — into which, alone of the Arctic explorers, Can- 
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tain Inglefield had penetrated in August, 1862, in the Isabel, — 
to reach, if possible, the supposed northerly open sea, where he 
hoped to find traces of the missing navigators. He sailed from 
New York on the 30th of May, 1853, touched at Fiskernaes, in 
Greenland, on the 1st of July, where he engaged the services 
of Hans Cristian, a native Esquimaux of nineteen years. 
Through ice and fog the vessel forced her way, and on the 7th 
of August doubled Cape Alexander, a promontory opposite 
another named Cape Isabella, — the two being the headlands 
of Smith’s Strait, and styled by Dr. Kane the Arctic Pillars 
of Hercules. 

The vessel closed with the ice again the next day, and was 
forced into a landlocked cove. Every effort to force her through 
the floes was tried, without success, and, after undergoing the 
most appalling treatment from the wind, waves, and ice com- 
bined, the brig was warped into winter quarters, in Rensselaer 
Bay, on the 22d of August, and was frozen in on September 10. 
There she lies to this hour, — “to her a long resting-place 
indeed,” writes Kane; “for the same ice is around her still.” ^ 
This w’as in latitude 78° 37' N., — the most northerly winter 
quarters ever taken by Christians, except in Spitzbergen, which 
has the advantage of an insular climate. An observatory was 
erected, a thermal register kept hourly, and magnetic observa- 
tions recorded. Parties were sent out to establish provision- 
depots to the north, to facilitate researches in the spring. 
Three depots or “caches” were made, the most distant being 
in latitude 79° 12': in this they deposited six hundred and 
seventy pounds of pemmican and forty of meat-biscuit. These 
operations were arrested by darkness in November, and the 
crew prepared to spend one hundred and forty days without the 
light of the sun. The first number of the Arctic newspaper, 
“The Ice-Blink,” appeared on the 21st. The thermometer 
fell to 67° below zero. Chloroform froze, and chloric ether 
became, solid. The air had a perceptible pungency upon 
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inspiration : all inhaled it guardedly and with compressed 
lips. The 22d of December brought with it the midnight of 
the jctir: the fingers could not be counted a foot from the 
eyes. Nothing remained to indicate that the Arctic world had 
a sun. The men during this their first winter kept' up their 
spirits wonderfully ; but most of the dogs died of diseases of the 
brain brought on by the depressing influences of the darkness. 

Tlie firsi: traces of returning light were observed on the 2ist 
of January, when the southern horizon had a distinct orange tint. 
Towards the close of February the sun silvered the tall icebergs 
between the headlands of the bay : his rays reached the deck 
on the 28th, and perpetual day returned with the month of 
March. The men found their faces badly mottled by scurvy- 
spots, and they Avere nearly all disabled for active work. But 
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six dogs remained out of forty-four. ‘‘No language can 
describe, says Kane, “ the chaos at the base of the rock on 
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which the storehouse had been built. Fragments of ice had 
been tossed into every possible confusion, rearing up in fantastic 
equilibrium, surging in long inclined planes, dipping into dark 
valleys, and piling in contorted hills.’* A sledge-party was 
sent out on the 19th to deposit a relief cargo of provisions ; on 
the 31st, three of its members returned, swollen, haggard, and 
almost dumb. They had left four of their number in a tent, 

. disabled and frozen. Dr. Kane at once started with a rescue 
of nine men, and, after an unbroken march of twenty-one 
hours, came in sight of a small American flag floating upon a 
hummock. They were received with an explosion of welcome. 
The return with the sledge laden with the weight of eleven 
hundred pounds was effected at the expense of tremendous 
efforts of energy and endurance. 

While still nine miles from their half-way tent, they felt, the 
peculiar lethargic sensation of extreme cold, — symptoms which 
Kane compares to the diffused paralysis of the electro-galvanic 
shock. Bonsall and Morton asked permission to go to sleep, 
at the same time denying that they were cold. Hans lay down 
under a drift, and in a few moments was stiff. An immediate 
halt was necessary. The tent was pitched, but no one had the 
strength to light a fire. They could neither eat nor drink. 
The whiskey froze at the men’s feet. Kane gave orders to them 
to take four hours’ rest and then follow him to the half-way 
tent, where he would have ready a Sre and some thawed pem- 
mican. He then pushed on wdth William Godfrey. They were 
both in a state of stupor, and kept themselves awake by a con- 
tinued articulation of incoherent words. Kane describes these 
hours as the most wretched he ever went through. On arriving 
at the tent, they found that a bear had overturned it, tossing 
the pemmican into the snow. They crawled into their reindeer 
sleeping-bags and slept for three hours in a dreamy but intense 
slumber. On awaking, they melted snow-water and cooked 
some soup ; and on the arrival of the rest of the party they all 
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took the refreshment and pushed on towards the brig. Their 
strength soon failed them again, and they began to lose their 
self-control. Kane tried the experiment of a three minutes’ 
sleep, and, finding that it refreshed him, timed the men in their 
turns. Doses of brandy, and, finally, the distant sight of the 
brig, revived and encouraged them. The last mile was accom- 
plished by instinct, as none of the men remembered it after- 
wards : tliey staggered into the cabin delirious and muttering 
with agony. 

Death now entered the devoted camp: Jefferson Baker died 
of lockjaw on the 7th of April. A meeting with a party of 
Esquimaux now enabled Kane to reinforce his dog-team, and 
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encouraged him to start, late in April, upon his grand sledge- 
excursion to the north. It failed, however, completely. Kane 
became delirious on the 5th of May, and fainted every time he 
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was taken from the tent to the sledge. lie was conveyed back 
to the brig, and from the 14th to the 20th lay hovering between 
• life and death. Short as the expedition was, however, several 
remarkable discoveries were made. “Tennyson’s Monument” 
was the name given to a solitary column of greenstone, four 
hundred and eighty feet high, rising from a pedestal two hun- 
dred and eighty feet high, — both as sharply finished as if they 
had been cast for the Place Vendome. But the most wonderful 
feature was the Great Glacier of Humboldt, — an ice-ocean of 
boundless dimensions, in which a complete substitution had been 
effected of ice for water. “Imagine,” Kane writes, “ the centre 
of the continent of Greenland occupied through nearly its whole 
extent by a deep unbroken sea of ice that gathers perennial 
increase from the water-shed of vast snow-covered mountains 
and all the precipitations of the atmosphere upon its own sur- 
face. Imagine this moving onward like a great glacial river, 
seeking outlets at every fiord and valley, rolling icy cataracts 
into the Atlantic and Greenland seas, and, having at last 
reached the northern limit of the land that has borne it up, 
pouring out a mighty frozen torrent into unknown Arctic 
space. . . . Here was a plastic, moving, semi-solid mass, oblite- 
rating life, swallowing rocks and islands, and ploughing its way 
with irresistible march through the crust of an investing sea.” 

Other sledge-parties were from time to time sent out. One 
of six men left the brig on the 3d of June, keeping to the north 
and reaching Humboldt Glacier on the 15th. Four returned to 
the ship on the 27th, one of them entirely blind. Hans Christian 
and William Morton kept on, and finally, in north latitude 81° 
22', sighted open water, — an open Polar sea. To the cape at 
which the land terminated Morton gave the name of Cape Con- 
stitution. A lofty peak on the opposite side of the channel, but 
a little farther to the north, and the most remote northern land 
known upon our globe, was named Mount Edward Parry, from 
the great pioneer of Arctic travel. 
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A second winter now stared the explorers in the face. It 
is horrible,” says Kane, ‘‘to look forward to another year of 
disease and darkness, without fresh food or fuel.” Still, pre- 
parations were made for the direful extremity. Willow-stems 
and sorrel were collected as antiscorbutics. Lumps of turf, 
frozen solid, were quarried with crowbars, and with them the 
ship’s sides were embanked. During the early months a com- 
munication was kept up with the nearest Esquimaux station, 
seventy-five miles distant, and thus scanty supplies of fox, 
walrus, seal, and bear meat were occasionally obtained. These 
failed, however, during the months of total darkness. Early in 
February, Kane wrote in his journal : — “We are contending at 
odds with angry forces close around us, without one agent or 
influence within eighteen hundred miles whose sympathy is on 
our side.” On the 4th of March, the last fragment of fresh 
meat was. served, and the whole crew would have -perished 
miserably of starvation, had it not been for the successful issue 
of a forlorn-hope excursion to the Etali Esquimaux station 
undertaken by Hans and two dogs. Dr. Kane ate rats, and 
thereby escaped the scurvy. The bunks were warmed by oil- 
lamps, after the Esquimaux fashion: the beds and the men’s 
faces became in conse(iuence black and greasy with soot. The 
sufferings endured by the party were perhaps the most dreadful 
to W'hich Arctic adventurers have ever been subjected. 

The abandonment of the brig had been resolved upon before 
the setting in of winter, and the misery of the hours of darkness 
had been in some measure alleviated by the progress of the 
preparations for that event, — in making clothing, canvas moc- 
casins, seal-hide boots, and in cutting water-tight shoes from 
the gutta-percha speaking-tube. Provision-bags Avere made of 
sail-cloth rendered impervious by coats of tar. Into these the 
bread was pressed by beating it to powder with a capstan-bar. 
Pork-fat and tallow were melted down and poured into other 
bags to freeze. The three boats — none of them sea-worthy — • 
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were strengthened, housed, and mounted on sledges rigged with 
shoulder-belts to drag by : one of them they expected to burn 
for fuel on reaching water. The powder and shot, upon which 
their lives depended, were distributed in canisters : Kane took 
the .percussion-eaps into his own possession, as more precious 
than gold. The 17th of May was fixed upon for the departure. 

The farewell to the brig was made with due solemnity. The 
day was Sunday, and prayers and a chapter of the Bible were 
read. Kane then stated in an address the necessities under 
which the ship wiis abandoned and the dangers that still awaited 
them. He believed, however, that the thirteen hundred miles 
of ice and water whicli lay between them and North Greenland 
could be traversed with safety for most and hope for all. A 
brief memorial of the re^isons compelling the desertion of the 
vessel was fastened to a stanchion near the gangway, to serve 
as their vindication in case they were lost and tlie brig was ever 
visited. The flags wore hoisted and hauled dowm again, and 
the men scrambled off over the ice to the boats, no one thinking 
of the mockery of cheers. 

We have not space to detail tlie perils, adventures, and 
narrow escapes from starvation of this liardy party in their 
romantically dangerous escape to the south. On the 16th of 
June, the boats and slotlges approached the open water. ‘‘We 
sec its deep-indigo horizon,” Avrites Kane, “and hear its roar 
against the icy beach. Its scent is in our nostrils and our 
hearts.” The boats, wliicli were split with frost and Avarped by 
sunshine, had to be calked and sAvelled before they Avere fit for 
use. The embarkation was effected on the 19th : the Red Eric, 
the smallest of the three l)oats, SAvamped the first day. They 
spent their first night in an inlet in the ice. Sometimes they Avould 
sail through creeks of Avater for many successhm hours : then 
Avould folloAv days of Aveary tracking through alternate ice and 
water. During a violent storm, they dragged the boats upon a 
narrow shelf of ice, and found themselves within a cave which 
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myriads of eider had made their breeding-ground. They re- 
mained three days in this crystal retreat, and gathered three 
thousand eggs. They doubled Cape Dudley Digges on the 11th 
of June, and spent a week at Providence Halt, luxuriating on 
a dish composed of birds swxctcr and juicier than canvas-backs 
and a salad made of raw eggs and cochlcaria. The coast no*w 
trended to the cast ; the wide expanse of Melville Bay lay 
between them and Upernavik, — that Danish outpost of civiliza- 
tion. . The party "was at one moment in the actual agonies of 
starvation, when a lucky shot at a sleeping seal saved them 
from the dreaded extremity. They soon saw a kayak — a nati\e 
boat — in which one Paul Zacharias w^as seeking eider-dor^ 



SEEKING EIDER DOWN. 

among the islands. Not long after, the single mast of a smal* 
shallop — the Upernavik oil-boat-r-loomed up through the fog. 
They landed the next day in the midst of a crowd of children, 
and drank coffee that night before hospitable Danish firesides. 
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A Danish vessel — the Mariane — was to return to Denmark 
on the 4th of September, and at that date Kane and his party 
embarked on board of her, the captain engaging to drop them 
at the Shetland Islands. On the 11th they arrived at God- 
havn, and there, at the very moment of their final departure, 
Captain Hartstene's relief-squadron was sighted in the oflSng. 
IVitli tlie rescue of the advcRturers closes our record of .Arctic 
peril and discovery. 

Dr. Kane fell a victim to his zeal in the arduous paths of 
science. He died, on the IGth of February, 1857, at Havana, 
where he was seeking to' recuperate his debilitated system be- 
neath a tropical sun. His loss was sincerely lamented by the 
whole country. No commander was ever better fitted by nature 
for the task confided to hini ; and no historian ever chronicled 
the results of his own labors in language more enthralling or in 
a style more commanding and picturesque. 

The general interest occasioned by the various polar expe- 
ditions can hardly be better shown than by a reference to the 
pleasure excursions made in their own yacht^ by various ama- 
teur explorers in search of the excitement necessarily incident 
to expeditions of this kind. Lord Dufferin, who was recently 
the Governor-General of Canada, in his account of a visit of this 
kind made by himself to Iceland, gives a vivid account of the 
lives past by the hardy settlers of tliis extreme northerly outpost 
of civilization. 

lieykjavik, the present capital of Iceland, is a comparatively 
modern settlement, which has obtained its modern importance 
at the expense of both Thingvalla and Skalholt, formerly the 
seat of the parliament and the capital. In 1797 the legislature 
was transferred here, and it was made the seat of the ecclesi- 
astical organization of the island. It contains about 1400 
inhabitants, is the chief scat of the large fish trade of Iceland, 
and has an annual fair in July, to which traders resort from q 
circle of fifty leagues. The houses in which the majority of the 
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covered over witli turf find sods. Tlie floor is of cnrtli^ small 
windows arc found in some of them, bnt most j^onorally the 
dependence for liglit is a hole in the roof covered with a jiiece 
of transparent skin, or a hit of glass. A few stones placed 
roughly together do duty for the hearth, while the chimney is 
either a simple hole in the roof, or,, if more carefully made, 
consists of a barrel, or cask, with the two heads out, placed in 
the hole in the roof. Ventilation or cleanliness arc modern 
luxuries w’hich are wholly disregarded, and on either side of 
the room are ranged the bunks in which the twenty oi more 
inmates arrange themselves for sleeping. 
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Where a cluster of such huts are gathered there is generally 
a church. The cnurch at Thingvalla affords a favorable 
specimen of these structures. 

This building is one story high, and about ten by fifteen feet 
in size. Those churches, which are quite frequently met with. 
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wherever a cluster of liuts are to be found, are used also for 
the accommodation of strangers and travellers. They are by no 
means either cleanly or sweet-smelling, but are infinitely to be 
preferred as a resting-place to the accommodation such as the 
huts furnish. The clergymen are a devoted set of men, but are 
necessarily, while their parishioners are themselves so poor, 
poorly paid for their devotion, and obliged to work hard them- 
selves to eke out a living. They tend cattle, work at hay- 
making, which is quite a business in Iceland, and are almost 
without exception blacksmiths, and the best at this trade in 
the country. This accomplishment is an important one, since 
the rocks and lava splinters would speedily ruin the horses^ 
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feet, if they wore not admirably shod. To every church a 
smithy is attached, and as the churcli is the chief place of resort 
of the peasantry, tlic pastor has constant employment in 
keeping the shoes of his parishioners’ horses in good order. 

Though their lot is one of great poverty and liardship, yet 
''rnong these devoted men instances of learning and even of genius 
are not uncommon. As a striking instance of this the pastor 
of Thingvalla, Jon Thor- 
lakson, may be mentioned. 

He is a poet, and in a few 
Icelandic verses has thus 
touchingly alluded to liis 
condition : 

Ever since I came into 
this world I have been 
wedded to poverty. 

‘‘She has now for sev- 
enty years, less two, clas[)cd 
me to her bosoi]!. 

^^Only to him who 
joined us, is it known 
whether we shall ever be 
parted.” 

Though his income from 
his pastorate amounted to 
less than thirty dollars a 
year, and he was consequently forced to sup])lement his income 
by continuous hard physical labor, yet he translated into Ice- 
landic verse Pope’s Emty on J/an, and at seventy yeaLS of age 
completed a metrical version of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
During his lifetime only the three first books were i)rinted by 
the Icelandic Literary Society, when its completion was pre- 
vented by the dissolution of the society, and the |)ublication was 
not fully made until 1828, some years after his death. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ITALL’s LAST ARCTIC EXPEDITION IN THE POLARIS — 
THE PREPARATION FOR THE EXPEDITION — THE HIGH HOPE WITH WHJOII 
IT STARTED— THE FIRST NEWS FROM IT— PICK ED U P ON TII E FLOATING 
ICE— THE TIGRESS Sf:NT IN SEARCH— HER FAILURE TO FIND THE EX- 
PLORERS — hall’s DEATH — THE POLARIS ABANDONED AND SUNK — JOUR- 
NAL OF A VOYAGE ON FLOATING ICE. 

Ox June 29tl)^ 1871, Charles Francis Hall sailed from New 
York on an expedition he had enthusiasticTvlly urged, and by 
which lie hoped to reach the pole. After months of urging, 
the government had been prevailed upon to grant its aid, and 
with the assistance of private individuals careful preparations 
had been made in order to provide all that expcrienec could 
advise to ensure succos.*^ A screw steamer, rigged as a schooner, 
had been purchased. She Avas of 400 tons capacity, and her 
name was changed from the Periwinkle to the Polaris. Her 
sides were strengthened by adding a sheathing of oak planking, 
six inches thick ; her hows were made solid, covered with iron 
plates, and an iron point added. Her screw was so rigged 
that it could be unshipped when there was any danger from ice. 
She Avas also provided Avith a double set of sails, spars, blades 
for the propeller, another. rudder, and other appliances. Speer, 
attention Avas given to her supply of small boats. One of these, 
capable of carrying four tons, Aveighed only tAVO liundrod and 
fifty pounds, and was so arranged that in a few moments it coukl 
39 C09 
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be folded up, packed on a sledge, and transported over the ice, 
and easily shipped again in clear water. Every appliance was 
also provided for the safety, the comfort, and 'the sanitary con- 
dition of her crew. 

Hall had prepared hinivself for such an undertaking by pre- 
vious Arctic expeditions. In one of these he had remained four 
years among tlie Esquimaux, living entirely among them,, 
learning their language, and becoming so habituated to their 
method and mode of living that, after his return, he confessed to 
a liking for whale oil as a beverage, and that lie considered a 
piece of Avhale blubber one of the chief of luxuries. As a dis- 
ci]>linarian his reputation was certainly good, and unquestionably 
he had the faculty of attaching to himself the men under his 
command. 

Tlio I’cst of the crew for the Polaris was carefully selected. 
The post of sailing-master was given to Sydney O. Buddington, 
who had commanded the vessel in which Hall had made his 
previous expedition. For the position of assistant navigator 
George E. Tyson was selected. The first mate was Hubbard 
C. Clu'ster, and the second mate William Morton, who had 
been with Kane. The scientilie jiortion of the expedition con- 
sisted of Ihnil Bessels as chief; Emil Schuman, chief engineer; 
Frederick ?>I(Ter, meteorologist; and R, 1). W. Jhyan, as 
astronomer and cliaplain. Bessels had before taken part in an 
Arctic cxj)editi()n sent out by the Prussian government. An 
Esquimaux, Ebierbing, who liad returned with Hall from bis 
previous expedition, went with the expedition as interpreter.* 
He was accompanied by his wife and their little child. The 
crew consisted of seventeen men, of whom about one-half were 
Germans, or Scandinavians. At Greenland another Esquimaux, 
Hans Christian, was taken aboard, to serve as dog-driver. 
With him came his wife and three children, so that the entire 
company consisted of forty persons. 

On the 24th of August, 1871, a dispatch was sent by Hall 
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from Tessiiisac, Greenland, in latitude 73° 30', from which the 
following extracts arc of interest. The dispatch was dated on 
the 22d, and additions were made to it on the 24th. The dis- 
patch begins: ‘^The prospects of the expedition are fine; the 
weather beautiful, clear, and exceptionally warm. Every prepa- 
ration has been made to bid farewell to civilization for several 
years, if need be, to accomplish oiir purpose. Our coal-bunkers 
arc not only full, but we have fully ten tons on deck, beside 
wood, planks, tar, and rosin in considerable quantities, that can 
be used for steaming purposes in case of any emergency. Never 
was an Arctic expedition more completely fitted out than this. 
The progress of the Polaris so far has been quite favorable, 
making exceedingly good passages from port to j)ort. The 
actual steaming or sailing time from AVashington to New York 
was sixty hours; and from that place to this — the most north- 
erly civilized settlement of the world, unless there be one for us 
to discover at or near the North Pole — has been twentv davs, 
seven hours, and thirty minutes. There is every reason to 
rejoice that everything pertaining to the expedition, under the 
rulings of high Heaven, is in a far more prosperous condition 
than I had hoped or prayed for. AVe arc making every effort 
to leave here to-morrow. 

23c/, evenuuj, — AA'^e did not get under way to-day, 
as expected, because a heavy, dark fog has prevailed all day, 
and the same now continues. The venture of steaming out into 
a sea of undefined reefs and sunken rocks, under the present 
circumstances, could not be undertaken. 

^^Aurjud 24//c, 1 r. m. — T he fog still continues, and I decide 
that we cannot wait loiiger for its dispersion ; for a longer delay 
will make it doubtful of the expedition securing the very high 
latitude I desire to obtain before entering into winter quarters. 
A good pilot has offered to do his very best in conducting the 
Polaris outside of the most imminent danger of the reefs and 
rocks. Now at half-past one P. M., the anchor of the Polaris 
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has just been weighed, and not again will it go down till, as I 
trust and pray, a higher, a far higher latitude has been attained than 
ever before by civilized man. Governor Elberg is about accoin- 
j)anying us out of the harbor and seaward. He leaves us when 
the pilot does. He has rendered to this expedition much service, 
and long will I remember him for his great kindness. I am 
sure you and my country will fully appreciate the hospitality 
and co-operation of the Danish officials in Greenland as relating 
to our North Polar Expedition. 

Now, at a quarter past t^^T), the Polaris bids adieu to the 
civilized world. Governor Elberg leaves us, promising to take 
these dispatches back to Upernavik, and to send them to our 
minister at Copenhagen by the next ship, which opportunity 
may not be till next year. God be with us ! 

This dispatch was not forwarded from Greenland until the 
next year; for the yearly vessel which plies between Greenland 
and Copenhagen serving as the only regtilar commiiui(.*ation be- 
tween this desolate country and the rest of the world, had sailed 
before it was brought back by the governor. It was almost a 
year before it was received by the American minister at Copen- 
hagen, and by him forwarded to our government, and thus 
made public. 

From the ice-bound coast of Greenland, Hall had sailed to 
the north, his hopes lighting up the future, as the aurora glori- 
fies that frozen, ice-bound land. 

These splendidly brilliant displays, as the illustration shows, 
1511 the whole heavens, while the earth is covered with frozen 
ice and snow. At times bright bands, red at the horizon, green 
in their middle, and light yellow at their upper ends, shoot to 
the zenith, filling the real desolation of the scene with an unreal 
glory. J^^or nearly a year after the reception of this dispatch, 
to the {)ublic mind the future of the Polaris expedition, lit up 
by Hall’s hopeful enthusiasm, seemed as brilliant as does the 
dreary scene of Greenland under the magical light of the aurora. 
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Not until 1873 was any further information received from 
the expedition. On tlie 30th of April of that year, the steamer 
Tigress, engaged in the sealing business, while coasting along 
Labrador, in about latitude 53®, came across a patch of floating 
ice, some twenty feet square, upon which were a cluster of 
human beings. On being rescued from their perilous position 
they proved to be a ‘part of the company of the Polaris. 
There were ninet(‘en of them in all, consisting of Tyson, the 
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assistant engineer, Meyer, the meteorologist, Jackson, the cook, 
the steward, and five seamen. With these were Ebierbing, the 
Esquimaux, with his wife and child, and Hans Christian, the 
Esquimaux taken on at Greenland, with his wife and four 
children, the youngest only eight months old, six of which had 
been spent drifting at sea upon this cake of ice. The Tigress 
landed them at St. John^s, Newfoundland, from which point the 
telegraph announced the fact of their rescue to the world, and 
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the government sent a steamer to bring them to Wasliington. 
Here they were examined by a commission, and their story, 
wliich liad been already gathered by a corrcsj)ondent at St. 
John’s, made jniblic. A diary of their experience upon the ice 
liad been kept by John Heron, the steward, from which extracts 
will be given iiirtlier on. They brought the news of Hall’s 
death and burial. He had died Noyeinber 8th, 1871, a little 
more than a week after his return to the Polaris, then in winter 
(juarters in a cove on the Greenland shore, in latitude 81° 38', 
and named Polaris Bay. After leaving Tessuisac^, the Polaris 
passed A’orthumberland Island, and through Smitli’s Sound, 
into Kane’s Sea, the body of water which had been supposed by 
Kane and Hayes to be. the open Polar Sea. Steaming uj) this 
sea to a point which Hall’s reckoning nuide 82° 29', and ]Meyer 
subsequently 82° IG', the difference between the two being only 
about fifteen mikis, the channel was found blocked, on the 30th 
of August, by heavy masses of lloating ice. Here, while de- 
bating where it would be best to winter, tlie ice closing round 
the Polaris drifted her back four days, until, on the 3d of Sej)- 
tember, the \ydck opened, and allowed her to enter a small cove 
on the Greenland shore. 

This cove was jirotected by an immense iceberg, and here it 
was determined to winter. Tliis cove Avas called Polaris Bay, 
and was in latitude 81° 38'. The iceberg ’that sheltercil it was 
christened Providence berg. Upon this. Hall, on the evening 
of September 3d, landed, and raised the American flag. 

If the calculations are correct, Polaris Bay is three minutes, 
or about three miles, further north than the point reached by 
Hayes on the oppositt^ side of the strait, and* about two hundred 
miles further north than the point which Kane made his winter 
quarters. Upon this iceberg an observatory was built, and a 
scries of scientific observations begun. Hall, eager to ])ress 
forward, could not rest quiet, with the prospect of remaining 
liere inactive the rest of the winter, and legan his preparations 
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for pushing further north by means of sledges. All being pre- 
pared, he set out on the 10th of October, taking with him two 
sleds drawn by foui-toeii dogs, and carrying with liira the mate, 
Chester, and the two h^squiuiaux, Ebierbing and Ilans. His 
intention was to sj)end two weeks in this ex|^edition, the first to 
be used in pushing forward, and the second in returning. The 
following dispatch was found in his writing-desk, and was first 
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read in Washington, in Juno, 1873. It is probably the last 
report he ever wrote : 

^^Sivlh Siiow-TIoiiSi!' Kucampinmly latitude 82° 3^, longitude 
61° 20', October 20///, 1871. 

Myself ami [)arty left the ship in winter quartci's. Thank 
God Harbor, to discover, if possible, a feasible route inland for 
my sledge journey, next spring, to redch the North Pole, pur- 
posing to adopt such a route, if found better than a route over 
the old fl(K"s and huinuiocks of the strait. We arrived here on 
the afternoon of October 17th, having discovered a lake and 
river on our way. Along the latter our route, a most serpen- 
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tine one, -which led ns to this bay from the top of an iceberg 
near tl»e mouth of the river, wc could sec tliat this bay extended 
> to the eastward and soutliward about fifteen miles. On arriv- 
ing here, avc found tlie moutli of the bay open, the water Iiaving 
numerous seals in it, bobbing up their heads. This open water 
makiDsr close to both headlands, and the iec of Robeson Strait 
I)oiiig on the move, debarred all chance of extending our jour- 
ney up the strait. The mountainous land (none other being 
about here) will not admit of our journeying further north, and 
wo commence our return to-morrow morning. To-day we are 
stornirbounJ at this, our sixth encampment. We can see the 
land extending on the west side of the strait to tlie north about 
seventy miles, thus making the land wo discovered as far as 
latitude 83° 5' N. There is the appearance of land further 
nortli, and extending more easterly, but a [)e(.*iiliarly-(lark nim^- 
bus cloud prevents my making a full determination. Up to 
tlie time I and my party left the ship all have been well, and 
continue with liigh liopes of accomplishing oiir groat mission. 
Wo find, this a much warmer country than wc expected. The 
mountains on cither side of Kennedy Channel and Kobesou 
Strait were found entirely bare of snow and i(‘e, witli the ex- 
ception of a glacier that we saw cornmeneing in about latitude 
80° 30' N., on the east side of the strait, and extending in an 
easterly direction as far as can be seen from the mountains near 
Polaris Pay. Wo liave found that the country abounds with 
live seals, game, geese, ducks, musk cattle, rabbits, wolves, 
foxes, bears, partridges, lemmings, etc., etc. Our long Arctic 
night commenced October 13tb, Iiaving seen only the upper 
limb of the sun above the glacier at meridian, October 13th. 
This disjiatch I finish at this moment, twenty-three minutes 
past eight P. m., having written it with ink, in our snow-hut. 
Thermometer outside, 7°; yesterday, all day, 20°-23°.'^ 

The illustration of the nest of the polar bear shows how 
instinct teaches her to provide for her young. Selecting a place 




had counted upon, Hall tliankcd the„men for having, behaved 
so well during his absence, refused all kind of refreshinent 
except a cup of coffee, and retired to rest after having taken a 
hot sponge bath. The next morning he felt very unwell ; the 
principal symptoms being a burning in the throat and vomiting. 
For a week the illness increased, being accompanied with teni- 
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poraiy paralysis and partial tlcIiiTum. Still Iig‘ soemed to get 
better, but on the night of the 8tli of November lie Ix^came 
worse, and died that night. It would seem that he had a 
suspicion he was poisoned in the cup of eotfee he drank, but 
this Tvas probably siinjdy the delirium which be(.*amc more 
marked soon after, and during which he fancied every one was 
trying to kill him. The report of the commission who care- 
fully examined all the testimony available said that: ‘^From 
personal examination of all the witnesses, wc reach the unan- 
imous opinion that the death of Captain Hall resulted naturally, 
from disease, without fault on the part of any one. During 
Jiis illness lie was under llie medlad care of Dr. Besseds, and as 
none of the persons now here are capable of giving a more 
particular account of the nature and symptoms of bis fatal 
Ki(J%ncss, the return of the Polaris must be awaited for precise 
information.’^ 

After the deiitli of Hall, aecwdlng to the instructions sent 
witli the expedition, the eoniinand passed to Ca[>tain Biul- 
(lington. The Polaris ixmialned in her winter position, and the 
season passed without any serious sufT'ering for food, or from 
cold on the part of the company. Scientifie observations were 
regularly ma<le, a considerable portion of the coa t was sur- 
veyed, and quite a eollection made of the skins and skeletons 
of the various gjunc captured and shot by the Fscpiimaux. 
About three Aveeks after Captain Ilalfs death, a violent wind 
caused the Polaris to drag her anchors, and forced her against 
the protecting iceberg, to whicli she was made fast, and remained 
so until August, when she got free from the position on the 
berg into which her bow had been forced^ by the ice lloty during 
the Avinter. In June Captain Buddington ordered a lioat expe- 
dition along the coast, Avhicli penetrated north nearly as far as 
Hall had reached with his slcdircs. 

In Angust, the Polaris being free, Captain Buddington 
resolved to return, and set out, steaming carefully down the 
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shore, but after a day's progress the vessel being caught in tlie 
floating ice, was made fast to a large floe, and drifted slowly 
up and down the sound for nearly two inonths. On the 
loth of October, 1872, a violent gale drove the floating iee 
under her, so as to raise her from the water and throw her 
on her beam ends. To provide against all possible contingen- 
cies, a store of provisions was thrown out n[)on tbe ice, and half 
the crew was ordered out to carry tliem up upon the ice. The 
boats were all lowered also, when the gale increasing during 
the night the Polaris broke away from her fastening to the floe, 
and drifted away, leaving the nineteen persons, whose fortunate 
discovery we have noted, on the ice. During the night these 
persons .thus left labored to preserve the provisioiis which had 
been put out. 

After following the subsequent fortune of the Polaris, we 
will return to the narration of that of tliese nineteen j)ersons,. 
whose fortunate preservation we have alread}’ noticxd. As we 
have secMi, in July, 1873, the Tigress liad been dispatched froiri 
New York to search for the Polaris, on the reception of the 
news of the rescue of nineteen of lier crew from the floating 
ice. On the lOtli of September a telegram from St. John’s,, 
Newfoundland, brought the news that the place where the- 
Polaris had passed the preceding winter had been visited, but 
that the vessel itself had disappeared, and was suppos(Hl to be 
lost, and that the crew had gone south in boats they had coii- 
striK'ted. About a week later a telegram from Dundee, S<^ot- 
land, brought the news that the rest of the crew of the Ik)laris- 
had been all safely landed in Dundee from a whaling ship 
which had picked them up. Of this, however, the crew of the 
Tigress heing ignorant, the search was contiimcd. 

On the 14th of August the Tigress had reached the spot in. 
which it was supposed the crew of the Polaris had sj^ent the 
winter, and a boat was sent to investigate. Landing on the 
shore they saw dimly through the fog a hut at a short distance,, 
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^ncl a party of Esquimaux coming towards them. From these 
kv \vas learned that, returning, from a hunting expedition, they 
had found the ship fastened to the shore, and the crew living 
in th(3 hut they had constructed. That luiving resolved to leave 
the ship, the head man had given them' the ship, and the party 
had started off towards the south. Soon after the white men 





i\ad gone, a gale had broken the ship away from her fastenings 
and slie had drifted a mile or two away and finally sunk in 
shallow water. A visit to the hut confirmed the story of these 
Esquimaux. The hut was a comfortable construction, built of 
p’anks, roofed with sail-cloth, and provided inside with bunks, 
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a cooking-stove and other evidences of the presence of civilized 
men. Around the hut were scattered broken instruments, pro- 
visions, l)Ooks, papers and other signs that the place had been 
inhabited and abandoned after throwing away the things they 
could not take with them. The site of the camp was in lat- 
itude 78° 23' N., a little farther north than Hayes had built 
his winter quarters in ISOO-Gl. Having gathered what infor- 
mation they could from the Esquimaux, and picked up such 
articles as were wortli carrying away, the exj)loring party 
returned to NeV York, after coasting along the Greenland 
shore, but finding no further traces of the presence of. the 
Polaris. 

The details of the experience of the crew which remained on 
*thc Polaris, after, on the 15th of October, 1872, she broke from 
lier moorings, leaving the nineteen persons on the ice, are as 
follows: Peibre the Polaris broke away she was found to bo 
leaking badly, ddic strain which had boon put on her by the 
ice had opoiio<l lun' seams, and at the time all hands were en- 
gaged in transferring sujiplics and provisions to the ice, with 
the expectation of being pnibably forced to abaiidt)!! her. 
When she broke away, it was soon evident that this must be 
don(‘, and after a vigorous effort, in whieli hours were consumed 
in forcing her through as many miles of the broken ice, slie 
was beached. From tlie timbers and planks between decks, the 
hut was constructed on the shore, and all preparations made for 
passing the coming winter. Though they were plentifully 
supjilicd with provisions, yet it was evident that the consump- 
tion of these was merely a ([uestiou of time, so the winter was 
spent in constructing two boats, out of planks and boards taken 
from the Polaris, to be used when the ice should open in liie 
summer. About the middle of June the party embarked in 
these frail boats, rowing by day, and at night dragging their 
boats upon the ice. On the 20th of July they were discovered 
.by a whale ship, and being taken aboard were landed in 
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Dundee, Scotland, in the afternoon of September 17th, and the 
next day, by telegraph, the news was received of their safety. 

Their story corroborated that which had previously been 
learned from the other survivors of the expedition, without 
adding materially anything further to our information. The 
scientific results of the observations have not yet been printed. 

The following extracts from the diary kept by John Heron, 
the steward, who was one of the party left by the Polaris on 
the ice, are most interesting as the record of what was probably 
the most remarkable voyage ever made, consisting, as it did, of 
a six months^ voyage on floating ice; 

October \lSih . — Gale from the S. AV. ; ship made fast to floe; 
bergs pressed in and nipped the shi]) until we thouglit she was 
going down ; threw ])rovisions overboard, and nineteen souls 
got out on the floe to receive them and haul them up on the 
ice. A large berg came sailing down, struck the floe, shivered 
it to pieces, and freed the sliip. She was out of sight in five 
minutes. AVe were afloat on different pieces of ice. We had 
two boats. Our men were j)ickcd up, myself among them, and 
landed on the main floe, whicli we found to be cracked in many 
places. AVe remained shivering all night. Saved very little 
provisions. IG //0 Morning fine; light bi*('eze from the N. The 
berg that did us so much damage half a mile to the N. E. of us. 
Plenty of open water. A\^e lost no time in launch.ing the boats, 
getting the provisions in, and pulling around the berg, when 
we saw the Polaris. She had .steam up and succeeded in getting 
a harbor. In the evening we started with the boats for shore. 
Had we reached it wc could have walked on board in an hour, 
but the ice set in so fnst that we could not pull through it. AVe 
had a narrow escape in jumping from piece to ])iece until wc 
reached the floe. AVe dragged the boat two or three hundred 
yards, and made for our provisions, which were on a distant 
part of the. floe. AVe cannot see our other boat: the snow-drift 
has covered our late tracks. 23d. AVith the aid of a marine 
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glass we discovered a boat, and at some distance therefrom a 
tent. The ice for a few miles is very thin; but we risked it, 
and returned to liead-quarters, weak but thankful to God, and 
rejoicing for our increase of stores. We have now eleven bags 
of bread, thirteen cans of pemmican, eleven dozen cans of meats, 
soups, etc., and fourteen hams. 3U‘^. Sent Joe and Hans with 
a dog team to sec how the ice will stand, as we intend starting 
to-morrow for shore. If the ice hold good we slmil be there in 
two or three days. If we reach the shore we shall live better, 
as we may kill some game. 

^‘November 2(L — Ice open and water all around us. We 
started before daylight with the dogs and sled, not knowing 
what had happened uni-il w^e wore nearly driven into the 
water. The ice closed in a little. We tried again, and ven- 
tured a(*ross on the otlu'r floe. Saved one rake, some of Joe’s 
elotliing, throe guns, and a few other things. Wlicn the men 
returned to the eractk it was just opening ; they had got across 
just in time, as the iee opened and the floe has not been seen 
since. 3(/. Building snow houses. No chance now of getting 
ashore; must now give that up. 6th, Joe caught a seal, which 
is a Godsend. We are having a feast to-night ; three-fourths 
of a pound of food to a man. Mr. ]\Ieyer madt? a [)aek of cards 
for us from some thick paper, and we are now j)laying euchre. 
We arc a good deal further from land, and are drifting south 
pretty smart. IGt/i. Joe saw three seals yesterday and a fox 
track, but got nothing. We have nothing to feed our dogs on. 
They got at the provisions to-day. We have shot five, leaving 
four. Shot some two weeks since. We are lining our new 
hut with canva.s. 2\st, The natives caught two seals. They 
shot three, but lost one of them in the young ice. We shot 
two. dogs. They got at our provisions. 2Sth, Thanhgiving 
Day. We have had a feast: four pint cans of mo(’k turtle soup, 
.six pint cans of green corn made into vscouch. Afternoon, three * 
ounces of bread and the last of our chocolate. 

40 
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^^Decemher 2d. No open water has been seen for several daya 
Cannot catch anything. Land has been seen for several days ; 
cannot determine which shore it is^east or west. It has been 
so cloudy we cannot select a star to go by. Some think it is the 
east land ; I think it is the west. Boiled some sealskin to-day 
and ate it— blubber, hair, and tough skin. The men ate it; I 
could not; the hair is too thick, and we have no means of get- 
ting it off. Sfh. All in good health. The only thing that 
troubles us is hunger; that is very severe. Wc feel sometimes 
as though wc could eat each other. Very weak, but, please 
God, wc will weather it all. 24fh. Chrisfmafi Fre. We are 
longing for to-morroW, when we shall have cpiite a feast : half a 
pound cacli of raw ham, which we have been saving nearly a 
month for Christmas. A month ago our ham gave out, so we 
saved this for the feast. Yesterday 9 degrees below zero; 
to-day 4 dc'grecs above. 25^/t. Chridmas Day. This is a day 
of jubilee at home, and certainly here for us ; for beside the 
approaching daylight, wc have quite a feast to-day. One ounce 
of bread extra per man, which made our soup for breakfast a 
little thicker than for dinner. We had soup made from a 
pound of seal blood, which we had saved for a month ; a two 
, pound can of sausage meat, the last of our canned meat; a few 
ounces of scol, which we saved with the blood, all cut up fine; 
last of our can of apples, which we saved also for Christmas. 
The whole was boiled to a thick soiq), which I think was the 
sweetest meal I ever ate. This, Avith half a pound of ham and 
two ounces of bread, gave us our Ciiristmas dinner. Then in 
the evening we had our usual thin soup. 

January Istj 1873. — Boor dinner for New Year’s Day; 
mouldy bread and short allowance. 2d, Mr. Meyer took an 
observation last night; latitude 72'' 10', longitude CO" 40'. 
The news was so good that I treated myself to an (‘xtni pipe ol 
^tobacco. We are obliged to cook our meals over the lamp; 
slow worK. Thermometer 31 degrees below zero. 19//?. Clear; 
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light wind. Thermometer 39 degrees below zero. The sun 
made his appearance to-day. I gave him three cheers, hoping 
we will be able to start ima month. The sun has brought us 
luck in the way of a seal which Joe caught. 

^^March 2d . — God has sent us food in abundance. Joe shot 
anoog’chook, one of the largest kind of seals; plenty of meat and 
oil, and forty-two dovekies. Blowing a strong gale yet. 

All hands were up last night, and dressed and ready for a jump, 
for the ice was cracking and making a fearful noise all niglit. 
To-day has been a fearful day; cannot see for the snow-drift. 
We know the floe is broken into small pieces. We are afloat, 
jumping and kicking about. 12^A. Last night was a fearful 
one of suspense; ice cracking and breaking ; the gale ’roaring, 
and the water swashing ; but where? We know it is all around 
us, but cannot see anything. Since one oVdock the wind has 
been going down, and. now I can see around. A nic(i picture. 
Everything broken into small pieces. We are on tlie best 
piece. The snow-houses arc nearly covered. Afteniooyi. It 
has calmed down to a fine day, Avith a light breeze. Joe caught 
two seals, Ilans one, and Captain Tyson one. Joe caught 
two dovekies and the cook two, showing how good God is to us. 
22d. The first day of spring. The sun shines very powerfully, 
at least I think so. Thermometer ten to twelve degrees below 
zero. Joe caught tAvo seals to-day. 

April 1st . — A fearful night last night. Must leave our floe 
at once. Got under way at 8 A. At., the boat taking in water, 
and loaded too deep. .Threw overboard one hundred pounds 
of meat, and must throw aAA-ay all our clothes. Cannot carry 
anything Avith us but the tent, a feAV skins to cover us, a little 
meat, and our bread and pemrnican. Made ten or fifteen miles 
S., and three or four W. We landed to lighten our boat, and 
pitched our tent, intending to stop all night. This piece of ice 
is cracking, and not very .safe. Caught a young seal as soon as 
we got on the ice, and aficrward two more. 20//i. Started at 5 
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A. M. Worked the oars two liours ; then a breeze sprung up, 
and increased until it blew almost a gale. We luid several 
narrow escapes with our boat before we could find a j)iece of ice 
safe enough to land on ; and when we did so the boat was 
making water fast. When emptied we found a hole in her side. 
April 2dth. Wind increased to a gale last night. Raining all 
night and day, with snow squalls. Launched the bbat at 5 A. m. 
The case was desperate; running with a light, patched boat, 
damaged as she is, and patched all over. But the piece of ice 
we were on had wasted away so much that it would never out- 
ride the gale. Our danger was very great; a gale of wind 
blowing; a crippled boat overloaded, and a fearful sea running, 
filled with small ice as sharp as kniv^cs. But, thank GodT we 
got safely through it. We are all soaking wet in everything 
we have, and no chance of drying anything. We have liad 
neither sun nor moon nor star for a week. 2dth. Morning calm, 
water quiet. At daylight sighted the steamer five miles oT; 
lauiK^hed the boat and made for her. After an hour^s pull 
gained on her a good deal; another hour and we got fast in the 
ice, and could go no further. Landed on a piece of ice, and 
hoisted our colors on an elevated place. Fired three rounds 
from our rifles and pistols, making a considerable report, and 
were answered by three shots, the steamer heading for ns. She 
headed for us N., then S. E., and kept on so all day. We tried 
very liard to work through the ice, but could not. Very strange. 
I should think any sailing vessel, much more a steamer, could 
get through with case. She was not more than five miles from 
us. Late in the evening she steamed away, bearing S. W. We 
gave lier up. In the evening she hove in sight again, but 
further off. While looking at her another steamer hove in 
si<rht, so that we have two scalers near — one on each side of 
us; but I do not expect to be .picked up by either of them. 
Hans caught a seal — very small and young, a perfect baby of a 
seal. Dried most of our things to-day. 
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Wednesday y Aprii 30th.— Five A. m., weather thick and 
foggy. Glorious sight when the fog broke : a steamer close to 
us. She sees us and bears down on us. We are saved, thank 
God ! We are safe on board the Tigress, of St. John’s, Captain 
Bartlett. He says the other steamer could not have seen us, as 
the captain is noted for Jiis humanity. The Tigress musters 
120 men, the kindest and most obliging I have ever met. 
Picked up in latitude 52° 35' N.” 

This jnoxidentfal escape completed a voyage made upon 
floating Ice of about two thousand miles, occupying one hundred 
and ninety-five days. This rescue com])leted the. history of the 
Polaris, the only person lost being Hall, who had originated the 
whole cxjieditioh. 

In the summer of 1857, an attempt to unite the two hemi- 
spheres by means of a submerged electric cable was made under 
the auspices of the New York, Newfoundland, and London Tele- 
graph Company, assisted by vessels furnished by the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States. Of this under- 
taking — unsuccessful as it was, and fresh as it is in the minds of 
all — our account will properly be brief. The idea was first con- 
ceived in the year 1853, in America, and was earnestly pursued 
in defiance of all obstacles, — Cyrus II. Field, Esq., Vice-President 
of the Company, being one of its most zealous and indefatigable 
champions. Surveys and deep-sea explorations, made by Cap- 
tain Berryman, U.S.N., in the Dolphin and Arctic, in 1853 and 
1856, resulted in the discovery of a submarine ledge or prairie, 
at a depth varying from two to tw'o and a half miles, extending 
from Capo Rnce, in Newfoundland, to Cape Clear, in Ireland. 
This tract received the name of the Telegraphic Plateau. 
Lieutenant Maury, of the National Observatory, inferred, from 
observations made in the Atlantic during a long series of years, 
that both sea and air would be in the most favorable condition 
for laying the wire between the 20th of July and the 10th of 
August, The telegraphic fleet consisted of the U.S. steam- 



the telegraphic fleet. 
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frigate Niagara, Captain Hudson, to lay the first half of the 
cable from Valentia Bay, in Ireland, of H.B.M. steamer Aga- 
memnon, to lay the second half of the cable, and of six other 
auxiliary steamers of both nations. 



HAULING THE CABLE ASHORL. 

The Niagara commenced shipping the cable from the factory 
at Birkenhead, near Liverpool, late in June, and completed the 
work in somewhat less than a month. The share of each of the 
two vessels was twelve hundred and fifty miles of wire, — the 
wire itself being an elaborate combination of fine copper strands 
and gutta-percha coatings. The whole fleet was assembled in 
Valentia Bay on the 4th of August. The Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland was already upon the ground, the guest of the Knight 
of J' erry. The next evening, the shore-end of the cable was 
hauled from the stern of the Niagara to shallow water by an 
attendant tug named the Willing Mind, and from thence taken 
ashoie, in the midst of the cheers of the spectators, by a boat’s 
crew of American sailors. The expedition set sail on Thursday, 
the 6th; It was understood that the first message was to bo 
the following, from Queen Victoria to President Buchanan 
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Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace and good- v. ill 
towards men.” 

All went on favorably for several days: a constant coinnmni- 
cation was kept up between the Niagara and the shore. At 
four o’clock on the following Tuesday, the sigoals suddenly 
ceased. The return of the squadron conhrnied the fears enter- 
tained : the cable had brojlcen in <lecp water. Three hundred 
and thirty-five nautical miles had been laid, and the last half 
of it in water over two. miles in depth. The -Niagara was 
making at the time four miles an hour, and the cable running 
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out at a greater speed, — from five to six miles an hour. This 
was more than could be afibrded, and the retard strain upon the 
brakes was increased to three thousand pounds. The cable 
bore the augmented pressure for a time, but finally parted, to 
the dismay of the tvhole fleet. The vessels returned to England; 
and the enterprise was abandoned for another year. Though 
thus postponed, little or no doubt existed upon its ultimate suc- 
cess. The exhilarating triumph which eventually attended the 
efforts of the Company will form the subject of the next 
cha|>ter. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

•ECOXD ANP TI£IRP ATTEMinS TO LAY TTIK ATLANnC CTAITLE — TlfF rAIUniE IK 
THE MONTH OF JUNE — PESCKlRTlON OF THE CABLE — THE VOYAGE OF TIIK 
NIAGARA — THE CONTINUITY — ALL RIGHT AGAIN — CIIAKGB FROM ONE COIL TO 

ANOTHER THL KNIGHTS OF THE BLACK HANO UNFAVORABLE. SYMPTOMS 

THE INSULATION BROKEN — THE THIRD OF AUGUST — AN ANXIOUS MOMENT — 
LAND DISCOVERED — TRINITY BAY — 3IR. FIELD VISITS THE TELEGRAPH STATION 
— THE OPERATORS TAKEN BV SURPRISE — LANDING OF THE CABLE — IMPRESSIVE 

CEREMONY CAPTAIN HUDSON RETURNS THA.NKS TO HEAVEN — THE VOYAGE OF 

THE AGAMEMNON — ^TIIE <iUEEN’kI MESSAGE — THE SIXTEENTH 0-F AUGUST — DEEP- 
SEA TELEGBaVPUlNG — THE E(JUATOK AND THE CABLE, 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company^ undeterred by their 

failure to lay the cable in 186 T, resolred to make another 

attempt in the summer of the following year^ the American 

and English Governments again placing the Niagara ami the 

Agamemnon at their disposal. It was decided, however, in 

order tc lessen the chancea of unfavorable weather^ that the 
634 
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two Vessels should proceed to mid-ocean, should there splice 
their respective ends of the wire^ and that the Agamemnon 
^should then steam to Valentia Harbor and the Niagara to 
Trinity Bay. They were each furnished with an ingenious 
contrivance for paying out the cable, — the invention of ISJr. 
Everett, of the United States Navy. June was the month 
selected, and the ships departed upon their errand. They were 
absent much longer than was expected, in the event of a suc- 
cessful accomplishment of their purpose. When they returned 
to Queenstown, it was to tell of storm, disaster, and failure. 
Still undaunted, the Company again despatched the ships. The 
Niagara and Agamemnon met in mid-ocean on the 28th of 
July: the splice was effected, and the task began. T^he Niagara 
had eight hundred and eiglity^two miles to sail, and eleven 
liundrcd'miles of cable; the Agamemnon, with, the same quantity 
of cable, had but eight liundred and tliirteen miles to sail. The 
Niagara had three hundred tons of coal, the Agamemnon five 
hundred. At one o’chK^k the wire began to reel over the stern 
of the Niagara, westward and homeward bound. 

The following engraving will give a correct idea of the 
manner in which the cable is formed. The core, or conductor, 
is composed of seven copper wires wound tightly together. 



1. Wire — eiglitecii strands, seven to an inch. 

2. Six strands of yarn. 

8 . Gutta perchsr, three coats. 

4. Conducting wires, seven in number. 

6. Section of the cable, eleven-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. 

The flexibility of this cable is so great that it may be tied in 
a knot round the arm without injury. Its weight is eighteen 
hundred and sixty pounds to the mile, and its strength such 
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that SIX miles of it may be suspended Tertically in water of that 
depth without breaking. 

“ The sea is smooth,” — we quote the extremely interesting 
journal of an eye-witness*, writing upon the first day, — “ the 
barpmetcr well up ; and, if we can only do for the next seven 
days as well as we have done since one o’clock, we shall be at 
Newfoundland by the 5th of August, and in New York some 
time between the 15th and 20th of the same month. But we 
have been somcwliat too hasty in our calculations, for our ship 
has just slowed down, and the propeller has ceased working for 
the last ten minutes. There must be something wrong to cause 
this interruption. Let us take a look at the machine. The 
cable still goes out, wdiich certainly would not be the case 
if it had parted. Ah ! the continuity ! That's it : there’s where 
the difficulty lies ; and, as the electricians are the only parties 
who can inform us on that point, we at once go in search of 
them. A visit to their office explains the whole matter. The 
continuity is not gone altogether, but is defective, — so defective 
that it is impossible to get a signal through the cable. Still, 
there is not ‘ dead earth’ upon it, and all hope, therefore, is 
not lost. When dead earth, as it is’ termed, is on the con- 
ductor, then, indeed, the difficulty is beyond remedy; for it 
shows that ihc conductor must be broken and is thrown under 
the influence of terrestrial magnetism. But the continuity is 
not gone ; and, although with darkening prospects, wo arc still 
safe while it remains, imperfect as it is. It would be absurd to 
say that the occurrence w as not discouraging : it was painfully so ; 
for the hopes of some of us had really begun to revive, and we 
were gaining confidence every hour. Now nothing could be 
done. We must wait iintil the continuity should return or take 
final departure. And it did return, and with greater strength 
than ever. At ten minutes past nine P.M., the electrician on 
duty observed its failing, and at half-past eleven ho had the 


* Mr. John Mullaly. 
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gratifying intelligence for us that it was ^all right again.’ The 
machinery was once more set in motion, the cable was soon going 
put at the rate of six miles an hour, and ^ the electrical signals 
were passing between the ships as regularly as if nothing had 
occurred to interfere with or interrupt the continuity.” 

The change of the wire from the forward main-deck coil to 
that on the deck immediately below, on the third day, is thus 
described, the operation being a most delicate and perilous 
one: — ^^At least an hour before the change was made, the 
outer boundaries of the circle in which the cable lay was literally 
crowded with men ; and never w<is greater interest manifestcMl 
in any spectacle than that which they exhibited in the proceed- 
ings before them. There were serious doubts and misgivings 
as to the successful performance of this important part of the 
work ; and these only served to increase tlio feeling of anxiety 
a', id suspense with which they silently and breathlessly await 
tine critical moment. The last flake has been reached, and as 
turn after turn leaves the circle every eye is intently fixed on 
tl le cable. Now there arc but thirty turns remaining ; and, as 
the first of these is unw'ound, Mr. Everett, wdio has been in the 
circle during the last half-hour, gives the order to the engineer 
on duty to ^ slow down.’ In a few moments there is a perceptible 
diminution in the speed, wdiich continues diminishing till it has 
reached the rate of about two miles an hour, 

‘ Look out no>v, men,’ says Mr. Everett, in his usual quiet, 
self-possessed way. The men are as thoroughly wdde-ewake as 
they can bo, and arc ^vaiting eagerly for tlie moment wdien they 
shall lift the bight, or bend, of the cable and deliver it out safely. 
One of the planks in the side of the cone lias been loosened, 
and, just as they are about taking the cable in their hands, it is 
removed altogether ; so that, as the last yard passes out of the 
now empty circle, the line commences paying out from the 
circle below, or the ‘orlop’ deck, as it is called. The men — 
who are no other tjian the coilers, or ‘Knights of the Black 
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Hand/ as they. have not inappropriately been termed — have 
done their work well ; and the applause with which they have 
been greeted by the* crowd of admiring spectators is the most 
gratifying testimony they can receive of the fact. They have 
hardly passed the cable out of the circle before they arc re- 
ceived with as enthusiastic a demonstration of approval as the 
rules of the navy will permit. 

^‘Confidence is growing stronger/’ — this is the fourth day, — 
“ and there is considerable speculation as to the time we shall 
reach Newfoundland. The pilot who is to bring us into Trinity 
Bay is now in great repute, and is becoming a more important 
personage every day. Wc are. really beginning to have strong 
hopes that his services will be called into requisition and tliat 
in the course of a few days more we will be in sight of land. 
But the sea is not at all so smooth as it was the day before : 
it is, in fact, so rough as to favor the belief that there must 
have been a severe gale a short time since in these ‘latitudes. 
The condition of the vessel is such as to alarm us greatly for 
the safety of the cable should it come on to blow very hard, 
as the largo amount already paid out and the quantity of coal 
consumed have lightened her so much as to render her rather 
uneasy in a heavy sea. The wind is increasing, and, although 
it has not yet attained the magnitude of a gale, it is blow- 
ing rather fresh for us in the present unsettled state of our 
minds. Both wind and sea arc nearly abeam; and the 
rolling motion which the latter creates brings a strain upon 
the cable which gives rise to the most unpleasant feelings. 
The sea, too, seems to be getting worse every minute, and 
strikes the slender vire with all its force. Every surge of the 
ship aifects it; and as it cuts through eacli wave it makes a 
small white line of foam to mark its track. The sight of that 
thread-like wire battling with the sea produces a feeling some- 
what akin to that with which you would watch the struggles of 
a drowning man whom you have not t]ie power of assisting. 
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Yvu can only look on and trust either that the sea will go 
down or that the cable *inay be able to resist the force of the 
waves successfully. Of the former there is very little prospect, 
but of the latter there is every reason for hope. The contest 
has been going on now for several hours, and there is no more 
sign of the cable parting than when it commenced. The elec- 
tricians report the continuity perfect ; and the signals which are 
received at intervals from the Agamemnon show that that 
vessel is getting along with her part of the work in admirable 
style. What more can we desire ?” 

An incident occurring upon the fifth day is thus described: — 
“ I have said that, despite the bad weather and heavy sea, the 
paying-out process was going on well ; but during the night the 
, continuity was again affected ; and although it was restored and 
became as strong as ever, yet it was for about three hours a 
very unpleasant affair. It was subsequently found that the- 
difficulty was caused by a defect of insulation in a part of the 
wardroom coil, which 'was cut out in time to prevent any serious 
consequences. There w^re only a few on board the ship, how- 
ever, aware of the occurrence until after the defect was re- 
moved and the electrical communication was re-established be- 
tween the two ships. Both ]Mr. Laws and Mr. De Santy — the two 
electricians on the Niagara — were of the opinion that the insula^ 
tion was broken in some part of the wardroom coil ; and, on using 
the tests for the purpose of ascertaining the precise point, they 
found that it was about sixty miles from the bottom of that 
coil, and between three or four hundred from the part which 
was then paying out. The cable w’ns immediately cut at this 
point and spliced to a deck coil of ninety miles, which it was 
intended to reserve for laying in shallow water and was there- 
fore kept for Trinity Bay. About four o’clock in the morning 
the continuity was finally restored, and all vras going on as well 
as if nothing had occurred to disturb the confidence we felt in, 
the success of the expedition.” 
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Upon the sixth day — the 3d of August, the’ anniversary of 
the day upon which Columbus sailed from Palos — the great work 
took place of the change from “ the fore-hold coil to that in the 
wardroom, which are at least two hundred feet apart. This 
occurred at eight o’clock in. the morning; and, as the time was 
known to all on board, there was even a larger crowd assembled 
to witness it than I observed at any of the other changes. It 
was considered a most critical time; and, although the opera- 
tion turned out to be very simple, it was anticipated by some 
with considerable uneasiness. The splice between the two coils 
liad been made some hours in advance, and men were stationed 
all along the line of its course from the hold to the wardroom. 
Mr. Everett and Mr. Woodhouse w^ere both on hand ; the best 
men had been picked out to pass up the bight, when the 
last turn should be reached; and one man, nauied Ileitry 
Paine, a sjjlicer, was specially appointed to walk forward with 
the bight to the after or wardroom coil. As the last flake was 
about to be paid out the ship w’as slowed down, and by the 
time the last three or four turns came to be paid out she could 
hardly be said to be moving through the w'atcr. The line came 
up more slowly from the hold, until we were nearing the 
bight, where it could not have been going out faster than half a 
mile an hour. One more turn and the bight comes up. There 
isnot a sound to be heard from the crowd who are watching it 
with eager and anxious faces from every point of view. No one 
speaks, or has ventured to speak for the last minute, except the 
engineers, and they have very little to say, for their orders are 
conveyed in the most laconic style; and the quick -ay, ay!’ 
of the men show that they understand the full value of time. 
‘Now, men,’ says Mr. Everett, ‘look out for the bight,* as 
those in the hold hand it up to the men on the orlop deck, and 
it is passed from hand to hand till it reaches the platform and 
long passage which has been built upon the spar-deck for this 
part of ihc work. Here the bight arrives at last, and Paine 
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takes it in his hand, paying out as he follows the line of u*o 
cable to the wardroom^ coil. How anxiously the men watch 
him as he walks that terrible distance of two hundred feet, and 
think that if he should happen to trip or stumble while he holds 
that bight in his hand the great enterprise may end in disaster! 
It is not a difficult task ; but how often have things that arc so 
easily performed been defeated by want of coolness ! There is, 
however, such an easy self-possession about the man, as he comes 
slowly aft with the long black line, that inspires confidence. 
All hands have deserted the decks below, and follow him as 
he walks aft, and one, in his impatience to get a glimpse of him, 
has nearly fallen through the skylight of the engine-room, in 
which he has smashed several panes of glass in the effort to 
save himself. ‘ Pick up the pieces,’ says Paine, in a vein of 
quiet humor, as he proceeds on his course without interruption, 
and, coming up to the wheel, which is immediately above the 
wardroom, he straightens the bight, and the cable begins to run 
out from the top of the coil on the deck beneath. Ills work is 
done; and, as the line passes out of his hands, he receives a- 
round of applause from the hands of the spectators, who, but 
for those terrible navy rules, would have greeted him with a 
cheer that W'ould have done his heart good. As it is, they 
must give vent to their feelings in some way ; and the exclama- 
tions of ‘Well done!’ ‘That’s the fellow!’ ‘Good boy, Paine!’ 
are not a bad compromise, after all. Besides, it might be 
. rather premature at this time to indulge in any triumphant 
expression of feeling before we are even in sight of land.” 

Upon the seventh day land was discovered from the masthead. 
“ It is now half-past two o’clock, and we are entering Trinity 
Bay at a speed of seven and a half knots an hour, paying out 
the cable at a very slight increase on the same rate. The 
curve which it forms between the ship and the water proves 
that ‘there is little or no strain upon it, and proves also another 
thing,— that it can be run out at eight, nine, and, I believe, ten 
41 
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miles with the greatest safety. This, howeyer, as I have pre- 
viously stated, cannot be done with old cable that has been 
coiled so often as to have a tendency to kink ; and there is — as 
has been already intimated — some of this kind which we shall be 
obliged to pay out before landing. A signal signifying ‘ all weir 
has been received from the Agamemnon, which must now be on 
the point of landing her cable at Valentia Bay, Ireland, which is 
about sixteen hundred and forty miles from our present position.’* 
At eight o’clock in the evening, while the Niagara was pro- 
ceeding. up Trinity Bay and was yet some eighteen miles 
distant from the landing-place, Mr. Field left the ship for the 
purpose of visiting the telegraph station and sending a despatch 
to the United States. “ It was near two o’clock in the loom- 
ing before he arrived at the beach ; and, as it was quite dark, he 
had considerable difficulty in finding the path that led up to the 
station. There was no house in sight, and the whole scene was 
as dreary and as desolate as a wilderness at night could be. A 
silence as of the grave reigned over every thing before him ; 
while behind, at a distance of a mile, ho could see the huge hull 
of the Niagara looming up indistinctly through the gloom of 
night, and the light of the lamps on her deck making the dark- 
ness still darker and blacker by the contrast. He entered the 
narrow road, and after a journey of what appeared to be twenty 
miles he came in sight of the station, which stands about half a 
mile from the beach. There w'as, however, no sign of life 
there; and the house in its stillness looked strangely in unison 
with every thing around. It had a deserted look, as if it had* 
long since ceased to be the habitation of man. In vain he 
looked for a door in the front ; but there was no entrance there. 
He looked up at the windows, in the hope, perhaps, of fieing 
able to enter by that way ; but the windows in the lower story 
were beyond his reach ; and the house, having been partly built 
Qn piles, had the appearance of being raised on stilts. A 
detour of the establishment, however, led to the discovery of a 
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door in the side; and through this he finally succeeded in effect- 
ing an entrance. The noise he made in getting in, it was 
natural to expect, would arouse the inmates ; but there seemed 
either to be no inmates to arouse, or those inmates were not 
easily disturbed. He stopped for a moment to listen, and as he 
listened he heard the breathing of sleepers in an apartment 
near him. The door was immediately thrown open, and in 
a few seconds the sleepers were awake, — wide awake, and 
. opening their eyes wider and wider as the wonderful news fell 
upon their astonished and delighted ears. They could hardly 
believe the evidence of their senses, and were bewildered at 
what they heard. The cable laid, when, but a few short weeks 
before, they had received the news of disaster and defeat, and 
they had looked only to the far-distant future for the accom- 
plishment of the great work ! The cable laid, and they un- 
conscious of it! — they, who had waited and watched so many 
weary days and weeks for the ships they had begun to be- 
lieve would never come! And they were now in the bay, 
— those same ships, — within a mile of them! Can they be 
dreaming? Dreaming! No. What they have heard is true, — 
all true ; and there is the living witness before them.’ 

“ ‘What do you want?’ was the exclamation of the first who 
was awakened, as he endeavored to rub the sleep out of his eyes. 

“‘I want you to get up,’ said Mr. Field, ‘and help us to 
take the cable ashore.’ 

“ ‘ To take the cable ashore ?’ re-echoed the others, who were 
now just awakening, and who heard the, words with a dim, 
dreamy idea of their meaning; ‘to take the cable ashore?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Field; ‘and we want you at once.’ 

“They were now thoroughly aroused; and, directing Mr. 
Field to the bedrooms of the other sleepers, — for there were 
four or five others in the house, — they prepared themselves 
with all haste to assist in landing the cable. Mr. Field found 
that the telegraph ofiice would not be open till nine o’clock 
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£hat morning, and that the operator of the New York, New- 
foundland, and London telegraph was absent at the time. 
He also ascertained that the nearest station at which he 
could find an operator was fifteen miles distant, and that the 
only way of getting there was on foot. Now, fifteen miles in 
Newfoundland is about equal to twice the distance in a civilized 
country, and is a tolerably long walk ; but it was something to 
be the bearer of such news to' a whole continent, and so two 
of the young men willingly volunteered for the journey, bearing, 
with them, for transmission to New York and the whole United 
States, the despatch which contained the first announcement 
of the successful accomplishment of the work.” 

Upon the eighth day the cable was landed, the ships being 
dressed with flags in honor of the occasion. Sixty men from 
the Niagara, and forty from the British ships Gorgon and 
Porcupine, took part in this task and the attendant ceremonies. 
‘‘The landing-place for the cable, is a veiy picturesque little 
beach, on which a wharf has been constructed. A road, about 
the dimensions of a bridle-path, has been cut through the forest, 
and up this road, through bog and mire, you find your way to 
the telegraph station, about half a mile distant. Alongside of 
this road a trench has been dug for the cable, to preserve it 
from accidents to which it might otherwise be liable. 

“ When the boats arrived at the landing, the officers and 
men jumped ashore, and Mr. North, first lieutenant of the 
Niagara, presented Captain Hudson with the end of the cable. 
Captain Otter, of the Porcupine, and Commander Dayman, of 
the Gorgon, now took hold of it, and, all the officers and men 
following their example, a procession was formed along the 
line. The road or path over which we had to take the cable 
was a mostj^primitive affair. It led up the side of a hill a couple 
of hundred feet high, and had been cut out of the thick forest 
of pines and other evergreens. In some places the turf — which 
is to be found here on the top of the highest mountains— was so 
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soft with recent rains that yon would sink to your ankles in it. 
Well, it was up this road we had to march with the cable ; and 
a splendid time we had. It was but reasonable to suppose that 
the three captains who headed the procession would certainly 
pick out the best parts and give us the advantage of the 
stepping-stones ; but it appeared all the same to them ; and 
they plunged into the boggiest and dirtiest parts with a reck- 
lessness and indifference that satisfied us they were about the 
worst pilots we could have had on land, despite their well-known 
abilities as navigators. 

‘‘This memorable procession started at a quarter to six 
o’clock, and arrived at the telegraph station about twenty 
minutes after. The ascent of the hill was the worst part of the 
journey; but when we got to the top the scene which opened 
before us would have repaid us for a journey of twenty miles 
over a still Avorse road. There beneath us lay the harbor, shut 
in by mountains, except at the entrance from Trinity Bay ; and 
there, too, lay the steamers of the tAvo greatest maritime nations 
of the world. On every side lies an unbroken Avilderness, and, if 
we except the telegraph station, at which we will soon arrive, 
not a single habitation to tell that man has ever lived here. 

“Never Avas such a remarkable scene presented since the 
world began. Even noAV, at the very point of its realization, it 
does not seem as if the work in which Ave have been engaged 
has been accomplished. The continuity, however, without 
which the cable would be utterly valueless, is as perfect now 
as it ever was. Mr. LaAvs and Mr. I)e Santy, the two cliief elec-* 
tricians Avho have accompanied us from England, have ‘ tasted’ 
the current, and about a dozen others at the head of the proces- 
sion have done the same thing. The writer himself is a witness 
on this point, and will never forget the singular acicktaste which 
it had. Some received a pretty strong shock,-r— so strong that 
they Avillingly resigned the chance of repeating the experiment. 

“On the arrival of the procession the cable is brpught up to 
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the house and the end placed in connection with the instru- 
ment. The deflection of the needle on the galvanometer gives 
incontrovertible evidence that the electrical condition of the 
cable is satisfactory. The question now is, How shall we pro- 
perly celebrate the consummation of the great event? How, 
but by an acknowledgment to that Providence without whose 
favor the enterprise must have ended in disaster and defeat? 
Captain Hudson took up his position on a pile of boards, the 
officers and men standing round amid shavings, stumps of trees, 
pieces of broken furniture, sheets of copper, telegraph-batteries, 
little mounds of lime and mortar, branches of trees, huge boul- 
ders, and a long catalogue of other things equally incongruous. - 

‘‘‘We have,* said the captain, ‘just accomplislied a work 
which has attracted the attention and enlisted the interest of 
the whole world. ThafAvork,* he continued, ‘has been per- 
formed not by ourselves : there has been an Almighty Hand 
over us and aiding us; and, Avithout the divine assistance thus 
extended us, success Avas impossible. With this conviction firmly 
impressed upon our minds, it becomes our duty to acknoAvledge 
our indebtedness to that overruling Providence Avho holds the 
sea in the liolloAv of his hand. “Not unto us, 0 Lord, not 
unto us, but to thy name, be all the glory.** I hope the day 
Avill never come Avhen, in all our Avorks, Ave shall refuse to 
acknoAvledgc the overruling hand of a divine and almighty 
PoAver. , . . There are none here, I am sure, Avhose hearts are 
not OATrfloAving with feelings of the liveliest gratitude to God in 
view of the great Avork which has been accomplished through his 
permission, and who - are not willing to join in a prayer of 
thanksgiving for its successful termination. I Avill therefore ask 
you to join me in the following prayer, which is the same, with 
a few necessary alterations, that Avas offered for the laying of 
the cable.* ** 

This prayer was then offered at the throne of grace by the 
captain, the . auditors responding at its close with an “ Amen*^ 
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which showed with what profound emotion they regarded the 
scene in which they were such prominent actors. 



THE AGAMEMNON IN A GALE. 


In regard to the voyage of the Agamemnon wc find little to 
say which would not be a repetition of that of the Niagara, 
with the exception that she experienced much less favorable 
weather, and that the admirable paying-out machine invented 
by our countryman, Mr. Everett, performed its delicate duty 
under more trying circumstances than those to which it had 
been subjected on the American frigate. The Queen’s Message 
was transmitted over the wire on the 16th of August; and, 
intelligence of the fact being made known the same evening 
throughout the Northern and Western States, the people gave 
themselves up to the wildest demonstrations of Few per- 
sons of an age to appreciate the significance of the triumph 
will forget that memorable night. An enterprise generally be-^ 
lieved impo; sible of incalculable interest was an accomplished fact. 
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We have now to follow the inventors, electricians, and com- 
manders to the land, and detail the ovations of which they were 
the honored objects. The public will long remember the elo- 
quence of the orators who dilated upon the. theme, the inspired 
language in which the newspapers held forth to their amazed 
subscribers, and the prophetic vein in which the clergy felt 
justly entitled to indulge. Fifty years from now, those who were 
boys on the IGth of August will tell, with undiminished interest, 
of the tar-barrels and bonfires, the salutes and fireworks, the 
illuminations and torchlight processions, which, from one end 
of the country to the other, welcomed the inspiring tidings and 
made the summer night gorgeous with flames and clamorous 
with artillery. The cable is at length laid through the bed of 
&e Atlantic Ocean. Over what jagged mountain-ranges is that 
slender filament carried! In what deep oceanic valleys does it 
rest ! Through what strange and unknown regions, among things 
hor uncouth and wild, must it thread its way ! Still, in spite, 
of tliis first magnificent success, deep-sea telegraphing must be 
regarded as in its very infancy ; and doubtless many new and 
even more marvellous feats will yet be performed claiming ad^ 
mission among the achievements of Man upon — or rather be- 
neath — the Sea. 

Perhaps the best among the numerous good things suggested 
by the happy return of the Telegraphic Fleet was the following 
sentiment; — “The Equaioh and the Cable; the former an 
imaginary line which divides the poles, the latter a veritable 
line which connects the hemispheres!” 

** Far, far below ocean s neaving breaBt, 

Where the storm-spirit e^er is hush’d to rest, 

The cable now lies on its snowy bed,— 

The glittering ashes of ocean’s dead ; 

And storms shall not break nor tempests serer 
This arch of promise, for ever and ever, 

Till an angel shall stand with one foot on the sea 
And swear that time no longer shall be.” 
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The eontinuity of this cable was shortly afterwards oroken, 
hot it had so successfully demonstrated that it was possible to 
lay one that another attempt was soon organized. For this 
purpose the Great Eastern, which had been found too large a ' 
ship to be ordinarily used in trade, since her great depth pre- 
vented her from entering any but the very deepest hai-bors, 
was engaged. Her size enabled her easily to take in the cable 
for the entire distance, and, starting from Ireland, she kept up 
telegraphic communication with that station, without interrup- 
tion, throughout the whole of the voyage. This cable has / 
worked contiuously since that time. 

Beside this, another Atlantic cable, connecting France witH 
the American Continent, has been laid successfully and hits 
worked without interruption. From England fifteen subinir- 
ine wires, laid acj’oss the beds of the Channel or the North Sea, 
connect tliat countjy with France, Belgium and Ilolknd. 
Sweden and Norway are connected with Germany by msrine 
cables across the Baltic, while Sicily and Sardinia are connected 
with Italy by a cable in the bottom of the Mediterranean, 

In Europe, in 1872, it was estimated that at an exjjense ol 
about §100,000,000 more tlian 1,300,000 miles of telegraphic 
wire had been erected and counting the double and multiple 
wires used on the most important lines, that a length of 621,- 
000,000 miles had been stretched, length sufficient to encircle 
the entire globe, at the equator, some twenty-five times, while 
'the yearly increase of new lines consumed enough wire tc 
again encircle the earth. 
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I>mi0--TBX finST DIVlNO-BBLIi— FIXED APPARATUS SUPPLIED WITH OOMPRSSBID i '■ 
TOX aUBMABlHE UTDR08TAT— OPBRATIOM8 AT HELL GATE— DIVIMQ APPA&ATUX- 
SUBMARINE EXPLOSIONS— IMPROVED DIVINO DRESSES— THEIR USE-WORK OP VABIOUl 
KINDS DONE WITH THEM— INSTANCES OP THIS— SEKKINO THE TREASURX OP THE HUS* 
SARr— SUNKEN SHIPS IN SEBASTOPOL— OPERATIONS IN MOBIL!— THE DRY DOCK AT PEN- 
8AOOLA BA Y-^HK BEAUTIES OF TUB SUBMARINE WORLD— UABITB OP THE PISH— POS* 
8IBLB DEPTH OF DESCENT. 

Not only liave men in modern times sought to extend their 
knowledge of the sea by dredging and sounding, but with the 
appliances of modern science they have attempted to plunge 
themselves into its depths, and provide the conditions there for 
not only remaining alive but for working. We have seen that 
the divers for coral and for pearls are enabled to remain unden 
the surface only at the very outside two minutes, and that even 
ihis is such a strain upon the organs of the body that their 
lives are materially shortened by engaging in such work. An; 
is so indispensable to human life, that before any one can hopfl 
to remain any time under the water, some arrangement musi 
be provided for supplying him with air. 

The ancients, of course, knew that man was a breathing 
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anima! ; tky saw tliat each of themselves carried on this process 
oonstantlj, but what they breathed they did not know, and 
they were equally ignorant of why they breathed. The dis- 
covery of what the air is belongs purely to modem times 
About a century ago the astronomer Halley first proposed the 
use of the diving- oell, and went down in one he had built, tc 
the depth of about fifty feet. The diving-bell was named from 
Its original form, which was that of a bell, and this name is 



DIYINQ-BELL. 

still retained, though the form of the vessel is changed. The 
supply of air is kept up by an air-pump worked above water. 
This is, however, a clumsy appliance in which the diver is 
limited only to that portioa of the bottom on which the bell 
Twts. Where there is either a strong current, or the bottom 
is very shelving, the diving-bell is embarrassing if not danger- 
ous. In one case it is said that the diver was taken from the 
bell by a shark. Expert swimmers can dive from the outside, 
and,, passing under the lip of the bell, rise suddenly inside Df 
ii, a feat which always surprises those who are in the bell 
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There is also sometimes danger that the bell may settle in the 
soft mud, and be held there by suction. Such a case once oc 
curred.in New York harbor, when a party had gone in the bell 
as a sort of pleasure excursion. The difficulty looked threat 
ening, but one of the party proposed rocking the bell, ann 
doing so the water was forced under, and the bell was lifted 
from the ooze. 



FIXED APPARATUS SUPPLIED WITH COMPRESSED AIR. 

As the workmen cannot leave the bell, this dilhculty if pos 
sible is obviated by moving the bell. Frequently, however, 
submarine operations are to be carried on only in one spot, as 
in building bridges, when the foundations of the piers are to be 
laid, or in building breakwaters; laying the foundations ol 
light-houses, or other similar work. In such cases, structurer 
which in principle are the same as the diving-bell, are fre- 
quently employed. The one which was used to build the piers 
of the magnificent bridge over the Rhine, near Strasbourg is 
represented in the cut. Each of the piers of this bridge rests 
on a foundation composed of four large iron caissons, of great 
weight. Each ca’<ison was open at its lower endi The upper 
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part supported three shafts— a middle and two lateral ones 
All three shafts arose above the water of the river. The mid 
die shaft communicated with the open air, and the water rose 
in it to the level of the river. In this a dredging machine, 
driven by a steam-engine above, worked at the bottom of the 
river. The other two shafts were closed at the top. The work ■ 
men entering above the stream, closed their means of ingress, 
air tight, and then air was forced in until the water was forced 
down, and out below, leaving the shafts free. The workmen 
then descended and filled the buckets of the dredging machine. 
When they wanted to ascend, they mounted to the upper part 
of the shafts ; the air was let off, the water mounted in the 
shafts and they stepped into the open air. 

The abutments of the bridge over the East Eiver, which is 
to connect New York and Brooklyn by a suspension bridge, 
with a span high enough to not interfere with the navigation 
of the river, were built with a somewhat similar device. Th(3 
towers upon each side of thg river had to be so high that a 
very deep foundation, going down to the original rock, had to 
be laid, and .the workmen engaged in building it worked in a 
submarine apartment, supplied with air forced down by' a steam 
engine. 

The submarine hydrostat, as it is called, is one of the most 
ingenious and lecent applications of the diving-bell principle. 
Thirty men may work in it at once, for a number of hours, 
without any inconvenience; while beside this it enables then 
at will, to float or sink. ' 

Externally, as will be seen from the upper structure in the 
cut, the machine is a rectangular box, surmounted with an 
other smaller one, entirely closed except at the bottom. ^I'he 
interior of the hydrostat consists of three principal compari- 
ments ; the lower figure in the cut represents these in section. 
The lower one, or hold, is open below, and communicates by a 
fhaft with the up' .er compartment. Between the upper and 
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lower compartmenis is a third, communicating with the others 
only by stop-cocks. The upper compartment is called the be- 
tween decks, and the middle one the orlop deck. All round 
the hold and the orlop deck runs an air-tight gallery connected 
with the otlier compartments only by stop-cocks. The lower 
part of this gallery contains the ballast, while its upper pa:t 
is fill with air or water, according as it is desired to float or 
sink. 
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When the hydrostat floats, the hold and a portion of the 
*viaft are filled with water; while the orlop deck, its gallery 
and the between decks are full of air. The workmen arc in 
the between decks, where arc lifting and forcing pumps. When 
it Is desired to sink the, hydrostat, the door of the shaft and 
the hatch of the between decks arc closed water and air-tight 
The pump is then worked so as to draw water from the out- 
side and fill the orlop deck and its gallery. At the same time 
the force-pump is used to force air into the hold through a 
pipe eo’^uecting the hold and the orlop deck, and furnished 
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■*rith a stop-cock. As the orlop dock, with its gallery, fills 
with water the machine gets heavier and sinks, while the hold 
Ijecomes at the same time filled with air. Though the air 
thus forced into the hold would tend to float the hydrostat, 
Jiiis tendency is counterbalanced by the filling of the orlop 
deck with water. When the hold is filled with air, the work- 
men in the between decks open the shaft and descend to the 
bottom. A sufficient number remain in the between decks to 
haul up and dispose of the material excavated, and to attend 
to the pumps which maintain the supply^ of air for those in 
the hold. When they want to rise again, the men ascend from 
the hold by the shaft to the between decks, closing the shaft 
again. The air is then let from the hold to the orlop deck and 
gallery ; the hold fills with water, while the orlop deck and 
gallery become filled with air, and the hydrostat rises to the 
surface ; the men open the hatch of the between decks and ob- 
tain free communication with the outer world again. 

The dimensions of the hydrostat are as follows: The hold 
is square, the sides measuring each 26 feet, and being 6 feet 6 
inches high. The orlop deck is of the same size. The be- 
tween -decks have the same depth, but are only 16 feet in the 
sides. The base of the hold therefore covers 676 square feet 
This ingenious machine has been already used with the most 
perfect success in performing various work, such as cleaning 
out and deepening harbors; searching for lost treasure; re- 
moving obstructions in channels, and so on. 

One of the most important and interesting pieces of subma 
fine engineering ever done in this country was that undertake c 
for removing the rocky obstructions in Hell Gate, at the en 
trance, through Long Island Sound, of New York harbor. I’he 
first attempt to remove these was by drilling and blasting, as 
in an ordinary quarry. This work was, however, quite slow, 
since the current is there so rapid that operations could be car- 
ried OT' ^uly a fe\^ -^inutes each day at the turns of the tides. 
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The next plan was proposed by a French engineer, M. Maillefert. 
who had used it with great success in the harbor of Nassau 
This plan was entirely new, and had the great merit of being 
surprisingly cheap compared Avith those then in use. It dis- 
pensed with the costly and difficult process of drilling, but ex- 
ploded the charges on the surface of the rocks to be removed, 
while they were covered with the greatest depth of water. 
Gunpowder burnt in the open air explodes without anything 
but a harmless flash. ' The pressure of the atmosphere is not 
enough to restrain the dispersion of the gases suddenly gener- 
ated. Under water, though, it is different ; its pressure con* 
fines the gases and makes them act with destructive effect on 
all sides. For a couple of years operations were carried on by 
M. Maillefert with considerable success. But he was ham- 
pered by want of means, the money that was spent being 
raised by private subscriptions; and though the channel was 
greatly improved, operations were suspended. It was found, 
too, that this method Avas of great service in breaking off iso- 
lated pinnacles of jagged rock, but Avhen the bed Avas reached 
and the rock reduced to a large, smooth, flat sui’flxce, progress 
in the work became sIoav, doubtful and costly. This process, 
however, of exploding charges of gunpowder, under Avatcr, by 
means of an electric battery is very valuable in certain situa- 
tions. 

In 1868 Congress appropriated $85,000 for the needs oi 
TTcll Gate, and bids for tlic Avork were opened to the public. 
Tlie contract Avas aAvarded to Mr. S, Sliclbournc, of New 
York, Avho proposed to do the AA^ork'by drilling and blasting, 
tlic machinery to be placed on the bottom and Avorked by a 
steam pump placed on a vessel above. The rock Avas to be 
drilled by mushroom drill, as it Avas called, a diamond drill 
worked by a small turbine Avhccl, driven by .steam. This drill 
was tried on the Frying Pan, one of the Avorst rocks obstfuct- 
ing the channel, but Avas found to be ton delicate and uncertain 
42 
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The operations of this mining under the channel of the 
East River have to be conducted with great care. Every inch 
of the way has to be critically explored. Seams of decom- 
[X)sed mica have been met, through which the water of the 
river ran as through a sieve. In one of the shafts such a seam 
was met, through which the water poured at the rate of sis 
hundred gallons a minute, and could be stopped only by build- 
ing a strong shield. The floor of the shaft follows a level about 
thirty feet below the low-water line. The r«of follows of course 
the general contour of the reef, and to determine this, sound-, 
ings of a special kind have to be taken. The bed of the stream 
is covered, except on the highest points of the reef, with a de- 
posit of boulders, marl and organic matter from the sewers of 
New York, sometimes to the depth of ten or twelve feet. As 
the exact profile of the solid rock must be known before the 
miners can proceed, every sounding for determining this — and 
more than 16,000 have been already made — must be carefully 
done. The sounding apparatus consists of a float, or raft, sup- 
porting a machine like a guillotine or pile driver, by which a 
three-inch iron tube is driven through the overlying matter to 
the rock bed. The contents of the tube are then pumped out 
aj^^n iron rod is used to determine the nature of the rock be- 
If it is a boulder, a dull thud is heard, and the rod does 
not rebound. Solid rock returns a sharp clink, and the rod 
springs back. The bearings of tlie tube are then taken by in- 
struments from the shore, and the position of the rock calcu- 
lated by a simple process. 

Under the direction of General Newton, other submarine 
operations are also carried on in New York Harbor for the re- 
moval of the rocky and dangerous obstructions known as Dia- 
mond Reef, and Cocntic’s Reef, which lie in the busiest part 
of the harbor, directly in the track of the numerous ferry boats 
plying between New York and Brooklyn, and are not only 
troublesome, but dangerous, especially at low water. To per 
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form this work, General Newton has had a special boat built, 
a scow, a low-lying, box-like craft, with a confusion of timbers, 
ropes, chains, and machinery surrounding a huge dome in the 
center. This vessel is very solidly built, and anchored so firmly 
that the waves strike against its sides as against a wharf. This 
strength is important for the work, and also to protect the ma- 
chinery against the chance collision of the constantly passing 
vessels in the harbor. The general purpose of the scow is 
easily comprehended. Its object is to guard the drilling ma- 
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oh inery while it is at work ; to transport it when necessary, and 
to support the engines for working the drills. In the center 
of the scow is an octagonal well, thirty -two feet in diameter, 
in which is supported an iron- wrought dome for protecting the 
divers. At the top of the dome is a “telescope,” twelve feet 
in diameter, with a rise and fall of six feet to adapt it to the 
various stages of the tides. When the dome is in working or- 
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der, it stands clear of the scow, resting on self-adjusting legs, 
which adapt themselves to the inequalities of the reef. When 
the drills are working, the dome is down, out of sight, and the 
machinery, which at the first glance seems in disorder o*n the 
scow, is arranged in order, and is level with the deck. The en- 
gines which drive the drills are supported on moveable bridges, 
thrown back when the dome is up ; and the drills work in 
stout iron tubes passing through the dome, one in the center, 
and the others arranged round it in a circle about twenty feet 
in'diameter. The dome, when down, serves to protect the div- 
ers, so that at any time they can go down to regulate the work- 
ing of the drills, or perform any other service. Without this 
protection, the divers could not keep their feet, so strong is the 
current on a rising or falling tide. The divers are protected 
by a diving suit ; the air is furnished them by a pipe to the 
back of the helmet they wear, and is forced down by an air 
pump. When a set of holes arc drilled, they arc charged with 
nitro-glycerine, and simultaneously exploded by electricity. 

This simple statement serves to show liow much the modern 
methods of conducting such submarine operations are de 
pendent upon the advance in chemistry of modern times. In 
fact, hardly a single appliance used in such operations, from 
the steam-engine which drives the drills, to the gutta-percha 
tubes, and the india rubber suits which enable the divers to 
descend below the water, but what are inventions or discoveries 
which belong entirely to modern times, and enable men to-day 
to perform operations which to the ancients would have really 
been impossible. 

The nitro-glycerine is contained in tin cartridge cases, like 
mammoth candle moulds, ten feet long and from four to five 
inches in diameter. They are connected with the battery by 
wires. The divers go down and place these in the holes 
which have been drilled, first pulling out the wooden plugs 
which hav« ^n placed in them after they were drilled, to 
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until, in 1830, the discovery of india-rubber afforded the op- 
portunity which was immediately made use of, to improve the 
diving apparatus. Various improvements, some of them pro- 
tected by patent rights, have been made in the construction of 
this submarine armor, but as pci feet a method of making it as 
any is that designed by two Frenchmen, M. Eouquarol, a min- 
ing engineer, and M. Denayrouze, a lieutenant in the French 
navy. One of the chief merits of this arrangement is that by 
which the supply, of air is furnished the diver. This appar- 
atus the diver carries on his back, and it consists of a reser- 
voir made of steel or iron, capable of resisting great pressure, 
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with a chamber on its top constructed to regulate the influx 
of the air. A tube from this chamber, terminating in a mouth- 
piece, is held between the diver’s teeth. This pipe is furnished 
with a valve permitting the expulsion of air, but opposing the 
entrance of water. The steel reservoir is separated from the 
chamber by a conical valve opening from the air chamber in 
such a, way as to open only by the force of exterior pressure, 
t of the air in the reservoir tending to close it. The 
from the air-pump is forced into the reservoir, and from 
this the diver supplies his needs as follows : The air-chamber 
is closed by a movable lid, to which is attached the tail of the 
conical valve. The diameter of the lid is a little less than the 
(iit"rv>r diameter of the chamber, and it is covered with india* 
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ruTibdr so as to bo air-tigbt. It yields to botli interior and ex* 
terior pressure, rising and falling as the case may be. "When 
exterior pressure is exerted on it, the valve is afl'ected, com* 
niunication is opened between the air-chamber and the reservoir 
and a portion of the compressed air from the latter ^lows into 
the chamber. Should there be too much air in the • chamber 
its pressure against the movable lid keeps the valve closed. 

When in use under water its operation is thus: The 
diver by drawing his breath takes air from the chamber : ex- 
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terior pressure is exerted on the movable lid, it falls, causes 
the valve to open, and air comes from the reservoir to estab- 
lish the equilibrium, when the lid rises and shuts off the com- 
munication between the air-cliamber and the reservoir until 
another inspiration on the part of the diver repeats the action 
just described. When the workman expires, the valve in the * 
respiratory tube allows the expelled air to escape into the 
water. This apparatus works automatically ; though the air- 
pump may be worked irregularly, its action is regular. The 
diver sres iust the quantity of air enough for a respiration, 
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rad this reaches him at a pressure equal to that to which the 
rest of his body is subjected, and he is therefore able to breathe 
without effort or attention. The compression of air heats it, 
and the breathing of air thus heated is bad for the diver 
This has been remedied by the same gentleman, by the modifi- 
cation of the pumps by which the air is forced in the reservoir. 
The air is cooled by being forced to pass through two layers of 
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water before it reaches the reservoir ; and expanding in its 
passage into the air-chamber it becomes again cooled. 

With the use of this apparatus another advantage is gained. 
When the diver is down the air he expires rises in bubbles to 
the surface, and by the regularity with which they rise his 
condition can be easily known. If they cease, it is known 
that something must have happened, and that he should be 
instantly hauled up. In the old diving dress the expired air 
passed into the space between his body and the clothing and 
out at a valve in the helmet, but as the excess of air supplied 
to him escaped in this way also, it could not be told from this 
whether the diver was alive or dead. 
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So common has the practice of diving become, that ia' aU 
countries it is a regular profession. A few instances of the 
advantages gained by it will prove interesting. 

In February, 1867, a collision took place in the port of 

Marseilles between two steamers, the Ganges and the Impera- 

trice. The last of these lost one of her wheels, and a box of 

gold in the officers’ quarters fell out and sank in the mud. The 

exact spot where it feel was not known. The box was black 

and not very strong. The next day an attempt was made to 

recover it. A lead was sunk at the supposed spot where the 

box was lost: and two lines attached to it were knotted at 

distances of a yard along their length. The two divers having 

descended, took each of them one of these lines in his hand, 

('. • 

and, using the lead as a centre, walked round in gradually 
increasing circles, searching carefully every foot of their way. 
After working three hours in this way they found the box, 
and restored it to the delighted owner. 

Another most interesting case is that of the Hussar, an 
English navy vessel, which was wrecked in Hell Gate, in New 
York Harbor. On the 23d of November, 1780, during the war 
of the Eevolution, and while New York was in the possession 
of the English, a British fleet entered the harbor. Among 
them, as convoys, were the Mercury and the Hussar. The 
first had on board £384,000, mostly in guineas, and the second 
£580,000, together amounting to about $4,800,000. This large 
sum was. intended to pay the English troops then in this 
country. The next day the whole of this money was placed 
on board the Hussar, and she got ready to proceed to New 
London, Connecticut, which was then a place for the British 
rendezvous. Before starting she also took on board seventy 
prisoners, from the prison hulks in the bay, who wqre confined 
with irons on the gun deck below. What it was intended to do 
with these unhappy prisoners is not known, nor does it appeg-r 
from the record® However, thus freighted the Hussar hauled 
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from the dock, and under the charge of a negro pilot, wno, a 
few days before, had safely carried a frigate through Ilell 
Gate, started on her way through that dangerous passage. 
When she was almost through, whon open water lay only a 
few rods before her, she struck, drifted off, commenced to fill 
rapidly, and while the question of backing her was being dis- 
cussed, she struck again, and soon settled, and sliding from 
the rocks, sank in ninety feet of water. The officers and crew 
escaped, but the seventy prisoners, chained below to the gun 
deck, sank with the vessel, without an attempt having been 
made to save them. 

The vessel herself was a large one, carrying thirty-two gnus, 
and measuring two hundred and six feet in length by fifty- 
eight in width. In 1794 an expedition from England came 
over to New York, and for two seasons attempted in vain to 
raise the wreck by grappling, when they were forbidden to 
work any longer by the Government of the United States. 
In 1819 another attempt was made by an English company, 
who prosecuted their work with a diving bell. The strength 
of the current here made their eflbrts of no avail, and they 
abandoned the attempt. Since then the possible chance of 
the four million dollars has tempted various other companies 
to try, and in turn they each abandoned the attempt in despair 
of success. Within the past four years, however, a new com- 
pany has been at work, using the newly-invented submarine 
armor, and during this time a sloop has been lying, dismantled 
•Hit firmly anchored, about a hundred yards from the New 
York side of the East Eiver, three-quarters of a mile above 
Ward’s Island. This is the spot where the Hussar sank, with 
her prow pointing north. 

The diver’s suit consists of, first, a pair of thick rubber 
leggings and boots combined. These end at the waist in an 
iron band furnished with iron clamps. Straps of lead weigh- 
ing together ninety pounds, and which are made to fit about 
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his ankles and waist, are intended to give him weight enough 
to withstand the current. On the upper part of his body he 
wears a large copper helmet, with a strong ring-bolt on the 
top, and below which, securely fastened to it, is a rubber 
jacket, ending in an iron band, so constructed as to meet that 
of the leggings and be tightly fastened to it. The sleeves ol 
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this jacket are gathered round his wrists and tightly tied. 
The jacket, is of a more pliable stuEf than the leggings, so as to 
enable him to more easily use his hands and arms. The diver 
puts on his leggings, and then a hook, attached to the end of a 
rope passed over a pulley, and worked by the engine, is hooked 
into the rinr on the top of the helmet, and this, with the 
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jacket, is hoisted and let down over his head. Having worked 
himself into the sleeves, he is as helpless, with the weight ol 
his armor, as an old knight encased in iron was. The front 
of his helmet has a glass door, covered with wire, in it, 
wb^ch is opened for him, while his companions complete his 



CASTI^fG OFF THE DIVER. 

toilet by tying his jacket sleeves round his wrists ; adjusting 
the iron bands of his leggings and jacket, and screwing them 
firmly together ; and then fitting on his leaden anklets and 
girdle, screwing on the pipe through which his supply of air 
is provided, and then shutting the door of his helmet, and se- 
curely fastening it, he is read"" to be cast off. In his hand the 
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diver carries down a slender cord, with which he signals' his 
wants when below. He is slowly lowered down to the bottom, 
ninety feet below, where his work is pressing, since he has 
only the hour before and the hour after the turn of the tide. 

While ho is down those above are as intent upon his welfare 



DIVES DOWN. • 

£s he is himself. He who has the signal cord, holds the most 
responsible position. There is a prearranged code of signals, 
for “ more air,” “ pull me up,” “ more tools,” “ pull up the 
bucket, ” and so on. His work below has been the destruction 
of the heavy frame work of the vessel, and right well has it 
neen done ; there is but little left of her but the worm-eaten 
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aiid water-logged knees and beams which formed her bottom 
and the chief task of the diver now is, with pick and shovel, to 
break up the hard conglomerate of sand and gravel which has 
been compacted by the action of the water and the rusting iron 
The only sense the diver has to guide him in these depths is 
that of feeling, for at this depth it is as dark as midnight. The 
material he thus collects is brought to the surface in a bucket 
and carefully looked over. 

This work is done at the cost of the Frigate Hussar Oom 
pany, an incorporated company, with a capital stock dividec 
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into forty-eight thousand shares of one hundred dollars each, 
corresponding to the amount of treasure said to be in the run 
of the Hussar, and since 1866 it has been steadily carried on. 
The mass of gold has not yet been found, but from time to 
time in the loads of mud and sand a gold-piece is found. A 
lump of silver made of various coins, agglomerated by the ac- 
tion of the water, has been brought up, having some gold coins 
sot in it. Cannon, cannon balls, chains, manacles, piles of gun- 
flints, silver plate, pewter dishes, the ship’s bell, and quantities 
of glass and earthen ware, with numbers of human bones, have 
been rescued from the deep. Various museums in the ccuntry 
have specimens of relics brought up from this historic snip,. 
One day a brass box was brought up, and when opened found 
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to be full of jewels, necklaces, ear-rings, and pearls of grea* 
value. Being left for a moment on the deck of the salvage 
schooner, it disappeared, and the second searc i for it has 
proved more fruitless than the first. 

During the Crimean war, a line of ships and frigates was 
sunk by the Kussians in the harbor of Sebastop I, in the pas- 
sage between forts Catharine and Alexander. When forced 
to leave the town, others remaining in the hart>or were sunk, 

! 0 that at least 100 vessels, representing an estimated value of 
between fifty and sixty millions of dollars, were sunk. To- 
prevemt if possible the action of the sea upon their machinery 
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and metallic portions, these were covered with tar or tallow. 
When the war was over, an American engineer, named, 
Gowan, went to Russia and undertook the job of raising these 
vessels, after having gone down himself* in a diving suit, 
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and satisfied himself of their condition, and that he could 
reqov'er some of them entire and others in parts. In this 
work use was made of an enormous pump, raising nearly 1,000 
tons of water a minute. With this, after closing as well as 
could be, the port holes and other openings, another pipe for 
the introduction of air was arranged, and the pump set in 
action. This powerful machine emptied the vessel of water 
in a very short time, so that the air flowed into it by the other 
pipe, and the vessel rose of itself to the surface. -An enormous 
chain, each link of which weighed over two hundred pounds, 
was used to help lift them, when necessary, or alone when it 
was found most easy to use alone. 



oAvlkiitq a vessel. 

A very important use to which the submarine armor is 
often put, is that of enabling the diver to clean the bottom of a 
vessel, below water, while she is moving. This is a great con- 
venience, as it saves the delay and expense of being obliged 
to place her in a dry dock. A rope ladder, with rungs of wood 
or iron, is stretched under the ship, passing down one side 

and UD the other. It is thus drawn tight, and the diver de» 
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Bcends. A ’oar, tied at each ena witn a rope, ending in a book 
is hung by the hooks to the rungs, and gives him a seat, leav- 
iug his hands free. He may also fill his air-tight suit with 
air, and thus be partially sustained against the side of the ship. 

’ During the late civil war the monitor Milwaukee was 
struck by a concealed torpedo in Mobile harbor and sunk. 
During the war these torpedos sunk three of the monitors in 
this hai’bor, besides several dispatch boats, which met the 
same fate. The Milwaukee was sunk nearly due east from 
the city, and during the continuance of hostilities an efibri 
was made to rescue her armament and her machinefy. Her 
guns cost the Government §30,000 each. A party of divers 
were engaged, who were chioily mechanics and engineers, 
who were exempt from military service in the Confederacy, 
but who sympathised fully with its cause. The duty was one 
of singular danger, since it had not only those peculiar to sub- 
marine diving, but as Mie lay within range, and Iiostilities still 
continued, the divers while below, though safe there from being 
hit, were yet in danger of even a worse death, from the injury 
which might be done to the air-pump above, upon which 
their su[)[)ly of air depended, and which was of necessity 
exposed. 

The work lielow was also peculiarly arduous. The hulk was 
crowded with the entangled machinery of sixteen engines, 
cuddies, posts, spans, levers, hatches, stanchions, floating 
trunks, boxes, and tlie confusion worse confounded by the 
awful, mysterious gloom of the water, which is not night oi 
darkness, but the absence of any ray of light to touch the 
optic nerve. The sense of touch is the only reliance, and the 
life-line is the only guide of the diver.. The officers and men 
of the ship were anxious for the recovery of their baggage, 
and offeied the divers salvage for its rescue. One of th« 
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officers was very anxious to obtain his trunk, which was in a 
remote state-room, and offered fifty dollars reward for it. 
The diver who undertook the task has described the difficul- 
ties ho encountered in its execution. To find the state-room 
required that he should descend below the familiar turret- 
chamber, through the inextricable confusion of the tangled 
machinery in the engine room, groping among floating and 
sunken objects. By touch alone he was to find a chest, to handle 
it in that thickening gloom, to carry it, push it, move it through 
that^?i)yrinth, to a point where it could be raised, and through 
all this he had to carry his life-line and his air-hose. Three 
times the line became entangled in the machinery, and three 
times he had patiently to follow it up, find the place, and 
release it. Then the door of the state-room shut when he was 
in it, and round and round that little chamber he groped, in 
the dark, before he could find it again. All parts of the cham- 
ber seemed the same, a smooth slimy wall, glutinous with 
the jelly-like deposit of the sea- water. The line, entangled, 
became, instead of a guide, a further source of error, and the 
time was yiassing away, an(l life was dependent upon the con- 
tinuity of the tube. There was no chance to hasten; with 
tedious and patient care he must follow the life-line, find its 
entanglements and slowly loosen them, then carefully taking 
up the slack follow the straightened line to the door. Nor 
must he forget the chest, slowly he heaves and pushes, now 
at the box, now at the line, which catches on every project- 
ing knob, handle, peg or point of the machinery. Finally, 
h<iwcver, his cool-headed patience is rewarded with success. 
He gets the chest to the open air and restores it to its owner ; 
but m so doing he has made the worst mistake of all ; he has 
mistaken the character of the man ; he never paid, or offered 
to pay, the fifty dollars. 

Another instance of cool determination in the unforseen 
dangers of submarine diving occurred to a diver who wag 
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ongaged in the recovery of the valuable dry dock at Pensacola 
Bay, In the passionate destructiveness which was so violently 
manifested by the South at the commencement of the civil 
war, as children in their rage destroy their own playthings, this 
structure was burned to the water’s edge and sunk. Afterward 
a company was formed to raise it. It was built in compartments, 
and this method of construction, which originally was intended 
to pre\ent it from sinking, now served to prevent it from 
floating. Each one of the small water-tight compartments, 
now they were filled, kept it down. It was necessary to break 
into the lower side of each of them, and allow the water to 
flow evenly into them. 

The interior of the hull was full of these boxes. Huge 
beams and cross-ties intersected each other at right angles, 
forming the frame- work of this honeycombed interior. It 
was* necessary to break through the outside of these, and it 
was a most difficult and tedious job, under water. The net- 
work of beams was so close that the passage between barely 
admitted the diver’s body. Into one of these holes the divei 
crawled. The work of tearing off the casing occupied him an 
hour or more, and when it was done, he thought to back out 
of his place. But he found he could not. The armor about 
his head and shoulders, acting like the barb of a hook, caught 
him ; he could pass in, but h6 could not pass out. In vain 
attempts to twist himself out he spent so much time that the 
men above began to be alarmed and increased their work at 
the pump. The air came surging down, and swelled up his 
armor, so that he was more effectually caught than ever. 
He signalled for the pump to stop. The cock at the back of 
his helmet, to let the air out, was out of his reach. His only 
chance was to open his dress round the wrists, where the 
sleeves were tied. This he set out to do, but suddenly found 
himself affected by breathing over the air in his armor. The 
oarboni'zed air began to affect him, making his mind dreamy, 
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and inducing an intense desire to sleep. This he could over- 
come only by a resolute effort of his will. Meanwhile his 
tugging at his wrists had been successful ; the air had escaped 
and lessened his bulk. With the energy of despair he makes 
one more supreme effort. It is successful, and he was drawn 
to the surface dazed, drowsy and only half conscious of the 
peril he had undergone. 

These instances, however, are exceptional, and arose only 
from their peculiar conditions. At other times there is a 
pleasure in diving, thus protected ; and the divers consider it, 
as it is, the only true way to visit the submarine world. 
The first sensation in descending is the sudden, bursting roar 
of cascades in the ears, caused by the air driven into the hel- 
met from the air-pump. As the flexible hose has to be strong 
enough to bear a pressure of twenty-five to fifty pounds to the 
square inch, the force of the current can be estimated. The 
drum of the ear yields to the strong external pressure. The 
mouth opens involuntarily, the air rushes in the eustachian 
tube and strikes the drum, which snaps back to its normal 
state with a sharp, pistol-like crack. The strain is for a mo- 
ment relieved, to be again renewed, and again relieved by the 
same process. 

Peering through the goggle eyes of glass arranged about 
his helmet, the diver secs the curious, strange beauty of the 
world atout him, not as the bather sees it, blurred and indis- 
tinct, but clearly, and in its own calm splendor. The first 
thought is unspeakable admiration of the miraculous beauty 
of everything about him. Above him is a pure golden can- 
opy^ with a rare glimmering lustrousness, something like 
the soft, dewy, effulgence which is seen wheA the sun-light 
breaks through an afternoon’s shower. The soft deUcacy of 
that pure straw yellow, which prevades- everything, is crossed 
and lighted by tints and glimmering hues of accidental and 
complementary colors, which are indescribably elegant. The 
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floor of the sea rises like a golden carpet inclining gently to 
the surface; in appearance. This is perhaps the first thing 
which calls attention to the fact that he is in a new medium, and 
that the familiar light comes altered in its nature. Looking 
horizontally around him a new and beautiful wealth of color 
is seen. It is at first a delicate blue, but it soon deepens into 
a rich violet. As the eye dwells upon it, it darkens to indigo, and 
deepens into a vivid blue-bla .k, solid and adamantine. It is 
all around him, he seems encased in the solid masonry of the 
waters. 

The transfigui:ation of familiar objects is curiously wonder- 
ful. The hulk of the ship seems encrusted with emerald and 
flossy mosses, and glittering with diamonds, gold, and all man- 
ner of precious stones. A pile of brick becomes a huge hill 
of crystal, decked with jewels. A ladder becomes silver, 
Cl usted with emeralds. The spars, the masts, and yards, when- 
ever a point or angle catches the light, multiply the reflected 
splendor. Every shadow gives the impression of a bottomless 
depth. The sea seems loop-holed with cavities that pierce the 
solid globe. There is no gradation of perspective. 

In the mouth of a great river, the light is affected with the 
various densities of the difle rent media. At the proper depth, 
the line is clearly seen where these meet, sharply defined. The 
Balt water sinks to the bottom, and over it flows the fresh wa- 
ter of the river. If this last contains much sediment, it ob 
Bcures the depths like a cloud. In freshets, this becomes a 
total darkness. Even on a clear, sunshiny day, and in clear 
water, the shadow of any object in the sea is unlike any shade 
n the atmosphere. It throws a black curtain over what it 
covers, entirely obscuring it. Standing within the shadow, is 
*ike looking out from a dark tunnel; around, everything is 
dark, while things in the distance can be seen clearly. 

The cabin of a sunken vessel is dark beyond any ordinary 
conception of darkness, nor do its windows, though they may 
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be seen, alter this darkness. The distrust of his sight grows 
stronger in the diver with his experience. The eye is accus- 
tomed to judge of form, proportion and distance, in a thinner 
medium, and is continually deceived in a denser one, until ex- 
perience has tauglit thediver how to estimate rightly thedifferent 
impressions, l^erliajis the most striking illustration of this 
difiercnce, the diver finds in trying to drive a nail under 
water. If depending on sight, untaught hy experience, he .3 
sure to fail, lie will instinctively strike just where the nail 
is not. For this reason, even the electric light below the 
water, does not furnish all that is wanting : the familiar medium 
of the upper world is wanting, and this the electric light docs 
not supply. By practice, therefore, the diver learns to depend 
entirely upon the sense of touch, and with experience, becomes 
able to engage in works under the sea which require labor and 
skill, with the easy assurance of a blind man who finds his 
way with confidence along a crowded thorough fixre. 

The conveyance of sound through water is so difficult, that 
under the sea has been called the woi ld of silence. But this 
is not strictly correct. Some fish have the power of making 
sounds, and they all have simple and imperfect auditory organs. 
To the diver, however, save for the cascade of air through his 
air-pipe, the sea is silent. No shout, or word from above, 
reaches him. A cannon shot is dull, and muffled, and if dis- 
tant, he does not hear it. A sharp, quick sound, especially if 
produced by striking something on the water, can be heard. 
The sound of driving a nail on the ship above, or a sharp 
tap on the diving-bell below, can be heard. Conversation 
between two divers, below the water, is, by the ordinary 
impossible, but by touching their helmets together, 
they can converse, the vibrations being transmitted through 
the metallic substance, and to the air inside. 

The diver has also a new revelation of the character and 
beauty of fish and other inhabitants of the sea when he thus 
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meets them at home. The exudations covering them, is thei 
a brilliant varnish. Their lustrous colors are beautiful in the 
fish market, but when in their native element, they are seen 
full of life, nimble and playful, they appear to be the most 
graceful creatures, and cannot be observed unmoved. The 
eyes of the fish are visible as far as the fish can be seen, and 
its whole animate existence is expressed in them. In the 
minnow and sun-perch there is a fearless familiarity, a social 
and frank intimacy with their novel visitor which suprises 
him. They crowd around him, curiously touch him, and 
regard all his movements with a frank, lively interest. Nor 
are the larger fish shy. The sheep- head, red and black gro- 
per, sea-trout and other well-known fish receive the diver 
with fearless curiosity. In their large, round eyes, he reads 
evidence of intelligence and curious wonder, which at times 
is startling from its entirely human expression. No faithful 
dog, or pet animal could express a franker interest in its 
eyes. 

Their curiosity is expressed, not only in their eyes, but in 
their movements. They share with mankind the desire to 
touch what is novel to them. A diver was approached by a 
large catfish, who came up and touched him with its cold 
nose. The man involuntarily threw up his hand, and struck 
the palm on the fish’s sharp fin.^ There was an instant strug- 
gle before the fish wrenched itself free, and then it only swam 
olF a short distance, staring with its black eyes at the intruder 
as if it wished to ask who he was, and what he wanted. 

A long stay by the diver in a single place enables him to 
test the intelligence of the fishes who visit him. A diver, 
whose occupation kept him in one spot, was continually sur 
rounded, while at work, by a school of gropers, averaging 
about a foot in length. Having identified one of them who 
had suffered from an accident, he noticed that it was a daily 
visitor. After they had satisfied their first curiosity, the gro-. 
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pers apparently decided that their novel visitor was harmless 
and clumsy, but useful in assisting them to get their food. 
They feed on Crustacea and marine worms, which hide under 
the rocks, on mosses, and other objects on the bottom. In 
raising anything from the mud a dozen of these fish would 
thrust their heads into the hole for their food, before the 
divei had removed his hand. They followed him about, ey- 
ing his motions, dashing in advance, or around in sport, and 
evidently displaying a liking for their new friend. Pleased 
with such unexpected familiarity, the diver brought food with 
him, on his return, and fed them from his hand as one feeds a 
flock of chickens. Sometimes two would get hold of the 
same morsel, and then would result a trial of strength, accom- 
panied with much flashing and glitter of shining scales. But 
no matter how called off, their interest and curiosity remained 
with the diver. They would return, pushing their noses 
about him, with an apparent desire to caress him, and bob 
down into the treasures of worm and shell fish his labor dis- 
closed. He became convinced that the}'’ were sportive, and 
indulged in play for the fun of it. This curious intimacy 
was continued for weeks: that they knew and expected the 
diver at his usual hour, was a conclusion he could not deny, 
since they, unless driven away by some other fish who preyed 
on them, were always in regular attendance during his hours 
of work. 

The depth at which men can descend in a suit of submarine 
armor, has been tested by experiment with the following 
results: The diver can breathe, and his organs may retain 
their normal condition, and he preserve his presence of mind, 
to a depth of 130 feet, but when he exceeds this depth by ten 
or twenty feet, the external pressure causes physiological 
effects on his organs, independent of his will. One hundred 
and thirty feet is therefore the depth which experiment has 
shown to be the greatest at which any prolonged submarine 
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work can be performed. Within this limit, security to lift 
is perfectly compatible with an attempt to recover any ship 
or sunken treasure which will pay the expenses. 

In Mobile Bay some of the most successful diving opera- 
tions have been carried on. About a sunken vessel there, 
it became necessary to sink a row of piles, into the bed of 
quicksand which had gathered round her. On trial the 
ordinary pile-driving machine was found incompetent to do 
this. Under the strokes of the falling weight the elastic 
sand rebounded, and the pile was thrown out. This unex- 
pected difficulty was met in a simple, but most effective way, 
A suction-pump was rigged up, and the hose tied to the end 
of a pile; when the pile touched the bottom the pumpw'S 
set to work, and the suction bored a hole in the sand, into 
which, the pile fell with a rapidity that was startling. When 
the pile had been sufficiently sunk, the hose was withdrawn, 
and the sand settling round the pile, held it as fast as though 
it had been cciiicnted in. 
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Thou6h the ocean may appear to be a barren waste oi 
water to the farmer, it has by no means this aspect to the 
fisherman. To him it is the field in which he labors, and 
the crops he gathers from it are as diversified in character, 
and as important for satisfying the demands of the world, as 
those which the farmer raises. And further than this, the 
labors of the fisherman have helped to increase our knowledge 
of the composition and character of the sea, of the habits of the 
organized beings found in it, as the labors of the farmer have 
done the same thing for the soil and the products which it bears. 

In considering the various fisheries of the ocean, naturally 
that of the sponge, as one of the lowest forms of animal life, 
comes first in order. Science is hardly yet decided in its 
riews concerning the organization and development of these 
obscure and complex creatures, and despite the investigations 
of modern naturalists, their position in the scale of animal 
life is still problematical, and their internal organization is still 
cnown only imperfectly. Dr. Bowerbauk in his work on 
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British Sponges, published in 1866, describes nearly 200 
species, but this number by no means includes them all. They 
are of all sizes, and of all pof^sible diversity of shape. At pre 
sent the chief sponge fishing is carried on in the Grecian 
Archipelago and on the coast of Syria. The boat’s crew con- 
sists of four or five men who, between June and October, seek 
the sponges under the cliffs and ledges of the rocks. Those 
obtained in shallow waters are considered inferior; the best 
are obtained at a depth ranging from twenty to thirty fathoms. 
The poorer sponges are taken from the shallow waters with 
harpoons, but are injured by this method of capture. The 
others are taken by hand. The diver descends to the bottom, 
and can stay there from a minute to a minute and a half, and 
carefully detaches the sponges from the rocks with a knife. 

Sponge fishing is also carried on in other parts of the Med- 
iterranean, but without any foresight, so that the sponges will, 
in time, be exhausted. To guard against this contingency, it 
has been proposed to transplant and acclimatize the sponges 
upon the coast of France and Algeria, Avhere the composition 
of the water is the same as that upon the coast of Syria, and 
where the difference of temperature would prove no impedi- 
ment to their flourishing. In fact, the farther north the 
sponges grow, the finer and compactor are their tissue. By 
use of a submarine boat, supplied with air by a force-pump, 
it was proposed to collect such specimens, as were best suited 
for the purpose, removing the rocks with them; and also to 
collect the young sponges, during the months of April and 
May, shortly after they have commenced their independent ex- 
istence, and before they have anchored themselves to some 
permanent abode, and transport them to a favorable locality. 
The French Acclimatization Society, in 1862, gave a commission 
to M. Lamiral, who had passed years in the study of sponges, 
and who has published an excellent work upon their habits, to 
collect thp germs, and transplant them to the coast of France. 
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Though vp to this time, the attempts which have been maae 
to do this have not met with perfect success, yet the results 
already gained, show that with further experience, persever 
ance will attain its desired end. 

Sponges are also fished for in the Red Sea. On the Bahama 
Banks, and in the Gulf of ifoxico, sponges are taken by Mex- 
icans, Spaniards, and Americans, in shallow water, A mast 
is sunk at the side of the boat, and the diver descends this; 
gathering the sponges found near the bottom of the pole. 

Next in order of fishing in deep sea, jcomes coral fishing. 
The anciemts believed that the coral was a plant, but it is now 
known tliat tlie coral is constructed by a family of polyps liv- 
ing togefher, ami constituting a polypidom. It abounds in the 
waters of the Ifediterrancan where upon rocky beds like a sub- 
marine forest, the red coral, the most brilliant and celebrated 
of all coral, grows at various depths, rarely less than five fath- 
oms, or more than one hundred. Each polypidom resembles a 
red leafless shrub, bearing delicate little star-shaped white 
flowers. The branches and trunk of this little tree, are the 
parts common to the family, the flowers are the individual 
polyps. 4'he branches sliow a soft, reticulated crust, or 
bark, full of small liolcs, which are the cells of the polyps 
and they arc permeated by a milky juice. Beneath the crust 
is the coral, hard as marble, and remarkable for its striped sur- 
face, its red color, and the fine polish it will take. The fishing 
is chiefly carried on by sailors from Genoa, Leghorn, and Na- 
ples, and is a very laborious occupation. The barks engaged 
in it are small, ranging from ten to fifteen tons. . The coral is 
fished with an apparatus called an engine, consisting of cross 
bars of wood tied and bolted together at the centre. Below 
^his is a large stone with nets or bags attached. Each engine 
has a number of these nets, and when let down into^the sea, 
they spi-cad out. The coral grows on the tops of the rocks, 
tnd ihe object is to scrape it off into these bags. By expen* 
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ence, the fishermen come to learn the favorable places tor cap* 
taring the coral. When such a spot is reached, the engine ia 
thrown overboard, and as soon as it reaches the bottom, the, 
speed of the vessel is slackened, and the capstan, for hauling it 
up is manned. In this way the the engine is dragged over the 
bottom, becomes entangled with the rocks, and the nets catch 
the coral. Sometimes rocks of large size are brought on board. 

Up to the last century the opinion of antiquity that coral 
was a vegetable product was accepted by' all naturalists, 
though no one attempted an explanation how it grew. This 
opinion was confirmed when the Count de Marsigli announced 
his discovery of the flowers of the coral plant, and this an- 
nouncement was considered the final proof of the vegetable 
origin of coral. In 1723, however, Jean Andr^ de Peyssonnel, 
a pupil of Marsigli’s, and a student of medicine and natural 
history at Paris, was sent to Marseilles, his native place, by 
the Academy of Sciences, to study the noral in its living con- 
dition, and continued his studies on the northern coast of 
Africa, where he was sent by the French Government. 

He soon discovered, by a series of careful and delicate ex- 
periments, that the coral was an animal product, and that the 
supposed flowers were the expanded little animals who build 
up the coral, and who form one of the lowest forms in the 
series of organized life on the globe. Peyssonnel says: “I 
put the flower of the coral in vases full of sea- water, and I 
saw that what had been taken for a flower of this pretended 
plant was, in truth, only ah animal, like a sea nettle or polyp 
I had the pleasure of seeing the feet of the creature move 
about, and having put the vase full of whter, which contained 
the coral, in a gentle heat over the fire, all the small animals 
seemed to expand. The polyp extended his feet, and showed 
what M. de Marsigli and I had taken for the petals of a flower. 
The calyx of this pretended flower, in short, was the animal 
wh^’^h advanced and issued out of his cell” 
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It may seem strange that a scientific man should find it difiicult 
to determine whether coral was an animal or vegetable produc- 
tion, but not only do the two kingdoms at their line of division 
appear to blend into each other, but nature herself appears 
sometimes to take delight in imitating the characteristics of the 
one kingdom in those of the other. The illustration, giving an 
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istance of this, is given by Mr. Wallace, the well-known nat- 
ralist. He found in Brazil this leaf butterfly, which when it 
ighted resembled a leaf so exactly as to defy almost the closest 
Tutiny. In the illustration the careful reader will find that 
two butterflies are represented, one on the wing and the other 

alighted upon the stem of the plant. 

U ' 
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This discovery was received by the naturalists of the time 
with contempt and ridicule ; so much so that Peyssonnel, dis- 
gusted, retired into obscurity, leaving his manuscripts in the 
Museum of Natural History in Paris, where they still remain, 
unpublished. Before his death, however, in his retirement, he 
had the satisfaction of seeing his views accepted, and some of 
tliose who had most ridiculed them on their first presentation, 
become the most enthusiastic and effective advocates of them. 

The gathering of shells, to be used as ornaments, and also as 
the material for fancy work, is increasing very rapidly. The 
illustration on the opposite page represents some of the chief 
varieties which are valued highly for their exquisite shading and 
brilliant coloring, which art cannot hope to surpass. 

Another fishery which may be fitly mentioned here is the 
oyster fishery. There are several varieties of the oyster. 
Those usually eaten in France are the common oyster (Ostrea 
edulis\ and the horse foot oyster (0. hippopm). The oysters 
of the Mediterranean are the rose-colored oyster (0. ro3(icea\ 
and the milky oyster (0. lacteola\ with the small and little 
known crested oyster (0. instata\ and the folded oyster (0. 
pUcaia). On the Corsican coast the oysters are called foliate 
(Olamleosa). In France the Cancale and Ostend oysters are chiefly 
noted. When the first of these has been fed for some time in 
the parks or beds, and has assumed a greenish color, it is 
known as the Narenna oyster, from the name of the park in 
the Bay of Scudre. 

Natural oyster beds occur in every sea where the coast 
affords the proper conditions with a shelving and not too rocky 
bottom. In France the beds of Rochelle, Rochefort, the isles 
of Re and Oleron, the bay of St. Brieuc, Cancale and Gran- 
ville are the most famous. On the Danish coast there are 
forty or fifty beds on the west coast of Schleswig, the best 
lying between the small islands of Sylt, Amzon, Fohr, Pel- 
worm and N^rdstrand. The oyster beds of England extend 
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fixnn GxaYesend, in tlie estuary of "the Thames and^ midwej 
along the Kentish coast, and in the estuary of the Coluo and 
other small streams on the Essex coast. The Frith of Forth 
is also famous for its oyster beds. The product of these beds 
has diminished in recent times ; according to some authorities 
from too improvident and persistent dredging, but Mr. Buck- 
land attributes the decrease in the yield to sudden changes in 
the temperature at the critical period when the spat, or young 
oysters, are just formed, rather than to over-dredging 

The United States is more abundantly furnished with oyster 
beds than any other country. They extend along almost the 
entire coast. Those of Virginia are estimated to comprise 
nearly 2,000,000 of acres. The sea-board of Georgia is famous 
for its immense supplies, while the whole 115 miles of Long 
Island is occupied with them. 

The oyster is one of the lowest forms of the mollusk. It* 
month opens right into its stomach, which is surrounded bj 
its liver, permeated by a yellow liquid, the bile. It may thus 
be said that they have their stomach and intestine in the liver, 
the mouth upon the stomach and the opening of the intestine 
in the back. They have a heart which circulates a colorless 
blood. They breathe at the bottom of sea, having an organ 
which separates from the water the small amount of oxygen 
it contains. Their respiratory organs are two pair of gills, or 
branchiae, curved and formed by a double series of very deli- 
cate canals placed close together, resembling the teeth of a fine 
comb. This apparatus, like the mouth, is hidden under the 
fold of the mantle. They have no brain, but a ganglion of 
nerves, a whitish substance situated near their mouths. From 
this originate the nerves, which branch off to the region of 
the Uver and stomach; here they re-unite in a second ganglion 
which is placed behind the liver. The nerves of the mouth 
and its tentades originate in the first ganglion, those of the 
raepiratory organs in .the second. It has no sense of sight 
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or hemng, the sense of touch is all that it has, and this resides 
in the tentacles of the mouth. Its taste, if it has any, must 
be very feeble. Its powers ««« most limited; imprisoned for- 
ever in its shell, it has no power of locomotion, and being 
without any distinction of sex, its wants or desires must b« 
very few. 

Still the oyster appears to be a social animal, and loves to 
gather together in great numbers, so that despite their appa- 
rently low grade of intelligence, we cannot say that they have 
not sympathetic feelings. Uniting as they do both sexes in 
each individual, the oyster’s organs of reproduction are visi 
ble only at the period they are in use. Their young are pro- 
duced from eggs, which are produced between the folds of their 
mantle, and in the midst of their respiratory organs. The 
number of these eggs is prodigious. According to some au- 
thorities the number produced by a single oyster reaches 
10,000,000. Naturalists, however, at present consider this 
estimate too high, and limit it at about 2,006,000 for each in- 
dividual. The eggs are yellow, are hatched in the mantle, and 
when the embryo leaves its parent it can breathe. The spawn 
ing time is from Juno to September. The oyster differs from 
most shell-fish in that when the young leave the parent they 
can support themselves; ordinarily the shell-fi.sh throw out 
their eggs committing them to chance for their protection. In 
the spawning season an oyster bed is the most interesting 
place ; each oyster is throwing out a whole army of descend- 
ants, filling the water with a cloud of living dust, so that the 
sea is clouded with the spai as it is caUed. 

Under the microscope the spat is seen to be provided with 
a shell, and with vibratory oils which enable it to swim. 
When the current carries it against any stationary body, it im- 
mediately adheres to it, the dls disappear and the young oys- 
ter, becoming fixed, commences to develop. It takes three 
yeitf for them to attain their full siae 'While the spat la 
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swimming aboat, before becoming fixed, it is said that if any* 
ihing alarm them they seek refuge again within the maternal 
whoU. Such prolific production would soon stock the whole 
sea, were it not for the fact that the young are feeble swim 
meis, and that millions of them are annually swept away and 
lost by the current, or fall a prey to the numerous animals 
which feed upon them. 

The favorite place for the oyster is on the shore, in water 
not very deep and free from currents; here they they are very 
prolific. The idea of breeding them is as old as the Homans, 
and to-day the planting of oyster beds, and fishing from them 
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gives occupation to thousands. Some of the oyster beds of 
France which were nearly exhausted twenty years ago have 
been made again very productive by attention and care. The 
plan of suspending faggots upon which the spawn should ad- 
here, has beeft found very successful. From the Bay of St. 
Biiouco two faggots, taken up at random, were found to contain 
about 20^000 young oysters, ranging in size from one to three 
inches in diameter. Their exhibition excited astonishment ; 
they looked like leafy branches, each leaf being a living oyster. 

In the island of Re oyster farming is in full operation. It 
is calculated that the beds contain 600 oysters to the square 
yard, the majority of marketable condition, making a total of 
178,000,000 in these beds alone. In the United States, the 
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produodveness of thebedsisalmostiaestimable, and yet, despite 
the immense number of oysters yearly brought to market, the 
demand continually outstrips the supply. The modern meth- 
ods of canning have opened a so much wider market, the whole 
inland country being thus opened to the supply, it is almost 
impossible to overstock the market. 

The peculiar green color of the oysters in France, which 
have been planted in beds, or claries, and which is thought to 
make their flavor better, arises from some cause, concerning 
which naturalists differ. It seems, however, to be some kind 
of disease, arising from the condition of the water in these 
beds. 

Oyster fishing is pursued indifferent ways, in different coun- 
tries. Around Minorca the diver descends with a hammer ip 
his hand to knock the oysters from the rocks, and brings up 
generally a dozen or more with each descent. On the English and 
French coasts the dredge is used. This method is very destruc- 
tive, since it tears the large and small together from their native 
spot, and buries many also in the mud. Oysters, as we know 
them, are of convenient size for making a mouthful; the largest 
may have to be separated into parts before a delicate person 
can swallow them, but it is only the largest which have to bo 
submitted to this process, and your real oyster lover has too 
tender a regard for his favorite mollusk to so maltreat it. On 
the coast of Coromandel, however, the oysters grow to be as 
big as soup plates, and larger, the shells of some of them 
measuring almost two feet across. These shells are frequently 
used in the Catholic churches of Europe to contain the holy 
water, placed near the door for the use of the faithful, and are 
quite as large as big hand basins. A half-dozen such oysters 
on the half-shell, would make a feast even for the most vora- 
dious oyster eater. 

The oyster beds on the coast of the United States are gener* 
ally itt sr shallow water that they can be readily reached with 
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rakes' furnished with handles fiileeato twenty feet long. 
pair of these are mounted like a gigantic pair of smssors, &e 
pirot being nearer the rakes than the other end of the poles. 
Taking an end of one of these poles in each hand, the fisher- 
man sinks it to the bottom, opens it, and moves the handles 
until a supply of oysters is scraped up between the rakea 
Then pulling up the instrument, he empties the Oysters into 
the bottom of his boat, and uses his rakes again. Millions of 
dollar’s worth of oysters is thus fished every year, and fleets ot 
small sailing ships are constantly engaged in the traffic along 
the coast. 

To an European, the American oyster at first appears enor- 
mous, compared with those he is accustomed to. Their flavor 
also is different; they have not a peculiar copoerv taste 
to which he is accustomed, and which most Americans m Eu- 
rope dislike at first. A little practice, however, soon enables 
the European to recognize the merit of our oysters, and they 
Ixjcomo very fond of them. Both Thackaray and Dickens, 
during their visits to this country, were loud in their praises 
of the excellence of the oysters. 

The pearl oyster {ifeleagrina margariti/era), is one of the 
most interesting and valuable of the varieties of the oyster. 
The pearls are formed of the same substance which lines the 
shells of so many shell-fish, and which as nacre, or mother of 
;)e.arl, is so well known for its iridescent beauty. It is depo'i- 
ited by the animal i’l very thin layers, and it is the interference 
of the rays of light in their reflection from this varying 
surface which produces the phenomena of iridescence. It ia 
easy for any one to satisfy himself of this. Press a piece of 
wax upon a piece of mother of pearl, or any other iridescent 
body, and the surface of the wax when removed will itself ap- 
pe|p iridescent. It has reproduced the fine lines of the irides- 
cent body. Soap bubbles, being fonned of films of the soapy 
water, attain their brilliant coloring from the sarao causa 
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Kass buttoDS were onee fiishionable wbiob sbowed tae same 
colors. They were made by having the polished sorfhoe ruleo 
with microsoopically fine lines. It was, however, so costly 
to make them, they cost a guinea each, that they were soon 
abandoned. 

Pearls are the secretion of nacreous material, spread, it is 
supposed over some foreign substance which has been intro- 
duced into the shell, under the mantle of the mollusk. When 
the pearls are deposited on the shells, they generally adhece 
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to it, when they originate in the body of the animal they arr 
firee. As a rule some foreign body is found in their centre 
which served as the nucleus for the deposit of the secretion. 
It may be a sterile egg of the animal itself, or of a fish, or a 
grain of sand, which was washed in. 

The Chinese and other nations of the East, take advantage 
>i this fact in natural history, for purposes of profit. They take 
np the living mollusk, and opening the shell .introduce into it 
glass, beads, or small metallic casts, representing some (me of 
their gods, or other objects, and then returning the mollush to 
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kfai9 water, in time the animal has coated them with mother of 
pearl. The illustration shows a shell into which small beads 
have been introduced, and converted into pearls, together with 
a dozen small figures of Buddha, the Ilindoo divinity, seated, 
which have been covered over with nacre also. 

The pearls are at first very small, but they increase in size 
with the yearly deposit of a layer on the original centre. 
Sometimes they are diaphanous, semi-transparent, lustrous and 
more or less irridescent, at other times, however, they prove to 
be dull, obscure, and smoky even. The pearl fisheries are 
carried on in various places. They are found in the Persian 
Ghilf, on the coast of Arabia, in Japan, on the shores of Cali- 
fornia, and in the islands of the South Sea. The most import- 
ant ones are, however, those of the Bay of Bengal, the coast 
of Ceylon, and elsewhere in the Indian Ocean. Previous to 
1795 most of the Indian fisheries were in the hands of the 
Dutch, but in 1802, after the treaty of Amiens, they passed 
into the possession of the English. Sometimes the Ceylon 
fisheries are undertaken by the Government, while at others 
they are sold to a contractor. In either case, before they 
begin, the coast is inspected by a Government official, in order 
to see that the banks are not exhausted by too frequent 
fishing. 

The chief supply of mother of pearl is obtained from the 
fishery in the Gulf of Manaar, a large bay on the north-east of 
the island of Ceylon. It commences in February or March, 
anti lasts thirty days. Some two hundred and fifty boats are 
engaged in it, coming for the purpose from all parts of the 
coast. At ten at night a gun gives the signal for them to set 
sail, and reaching the ground they commence as soon as the 
dawn affords sufficient light. Each boat carries ten rowers 
and ten divers, five of whom rest while the others are engagedi 
A negro to attend to the odd jobs and chores accompanies 
each boat. 
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T%e diTera deaoend from forty to fifty feet, seventy is the 
ofmost they can stand. Thirty seconds is the time they 
asnally remain under water, and the best cannot stay longer 
than a minute and a half. When the fishing ground is reached 
a staging, built of the oars, is rigged to project from the 
boat over the water, and to the edge of this the diving- stones 
are hung, weighing from fifty to sixty pounds. The diver 
stands in a stirrup upon this, or if this is wanting upon the 
stone itself, holding the cord attached to it between his toes * 
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with his loft foot he holds the net for the reception of the 
pearl-<^ters. Then, pressing his ncBtrils firmly with his left 
hand, and with his right grasping the signal cord, he is let 
rapidly down to the bottom. As soon as he arrives there, he 
removes his foot ftom the stone which is immediately drawn 
up again. Then throwing himself flat upon the ground, ho 
hastily gathers into his net all the oysters within his reach. 
When he feels he must return to the surface he pulls the sig 
na’ cord with a jerk, ana is pulled up as quickly m possible. 
A gooddivor seeks to avoid straining himself, and so stays 
under watu ( sly ‘be shortest time, seldom more than half a 
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minute, but he will repeat the operation sometimes as much 
as fifteen or twenty times. The work is very distressing, the 
increased pressure of the water affects the entire system, and 
frequently on rising to the surface the water which runs from 
their ears, nose and mouth is tinged with blood. The effect 
b also to induce pulmonary diseases, and the divers rarely 
attain old age. Sharks are also common in these waters, and 
the divers are not unfrequently destroyed by these rapa- 
cious monsters, who are the more attracted by the fact that the 
divers, for their own convenience, are naked. 

The work continues until noon, when a second gun gives 
notice for its cessation. The boats then return with the cargo 
they have gained, and are received by the proprietors on the 
shore, who personally superintend their discharge, which must 
be finished before dark, since anything left over night would 
most certainly be stolen. 

The fisheries of Ceylon were formerly very valuable, but at 
present the banks show signs of exhaustion, from over-fishing 
most probably. In 1798 they are said to have produced 
nearly a million dollars’ worth of pearls, but now they seldom 
yield more than a hundred thousand dollars’ worth. The in- 
habitants along the coast of the Bay of Bengal, the Chinese 
seas, and the islands of Japan, are also engaged in the pearl 
fishing. Together the yield is estimated at about four mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Further west, on the Persian coast, the Arabian gulf and 
the Muscat shore, as well as in the Red sea, pearls are found. 

In these latter countries the pearl fishing commences in 
July, for during this and the next month the sea is usually 
* calm. When the boats have arrived over the bed, they 
anchor, the water being eight or nine fathoms deep. The 
divers carry their bag tied around their waists, and plug their 
nostrils with cotton, then closing their mouths, are sunk by a 
stone rapidly to the bottom. The pearls obtained firom the 
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fisheried on the Arabian coast reach a value of over a milfion 
and a half of dollars. 

Pearl fishing is also parried on, on the coast of South Amer- 
ica. Before the Spanish conquest of Mexico the fisheries 
were situated between Acapulco and the Gulf of Tehuantepec, 
but since that time other beds have been found near the islands 
of Cubagua, Margarita and Panama. The yield at first was 
so promising that flourishing cities grew up in the vicinity of 
these places, and during the reign of Charles V., pearls to the 
value of nearly a million of dollars were sent to Spain, but 
the present yield averages only about three hundred thousand 
dollars. 

When the oysters are taken from the boats, they are piled 
up on grass mats on the shore, and left in the sun. The mol- 
usks soon die, and begin to decompose. In about ten days they 
are sufTiciently putrifled to become soft. Then they are thrown 
into tanks of sea water, opened and washed. The pearls which 
adhere to the shells are taken off with pinchers ; those that 
are in the body of the animal are secured by passing its sub- 
stance through a sieve, after boiling the flesh to make it soft. 
The shells furnish the nacre, which is split off from the rough 
outside with a sharp instrument, or the outside is dissolved 
from the mother of pearl by an acid. Three kinds of mother 
of pearl are known in commerce, as silver face, bastard white 
and bastard black ; the first is the most valuable. The pearls 
are the most important part of the product. Those which 
adhere to the shell are always more or less irregular in their 
shape, and are sold by weight. They are called baroques. 
Those found in the body of the animal are called virgin pearli^ 
or paragons^ and are round, oval or pyramid shaped. These 
are sold generally singly; the price varying according to siae, 
lustre, clearness, etc. Months after the shells have been ez 
amined, poor natives are seen diligently turning over theputri 
tying mass wnich has been cast aside, eagerly searching for 
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gome pearl tliat has been overlooked; as in oar oitiee the 
ashes, barrels and gutters are searched by the same wretched 
class for the refuse of luxury. 

The pearls are polished by shaking them together in a l)ag 
w i th nacre powder. By this process they are smoothed and polish - 
ed. Then they are assorted according to sizes by being passed 
through a series of copper sieves, placed over each other, and 
pierced with an increasing number of holes, growing smaller. 
Thus, sieve number twenty has twenty holes in it; fifty, fifty 
holes, and the last of the series of twelve, one thousand holes. 
The pearls retained between twenty and eighty are called mill, 
and are considered to be of the first order. Those between 
one hundred and eight hundred are vivadoe, and class second. 
Those which pass through all but the thousand are tool, or seed 
pearls, and are third. The seed pearls are sold by measure or 
weight. The larger ones are drilled, strung on a white or 
blue silk thread, and exposed for sale. 

In the American fisheries the oysters are opened each separ- 
ately with a knife, and the animal is pressed between the 
thumb and finger in the search for pearls. This process takes 
longer, and is not considered as certain to find them all as 
that followed in the East, but the nacre and the pearls thus 
taken from the live animal are fresher and more brilliant 
than from those oysters which have died and decayed. Other 
mollusks also furnish pearls, but not in a regular enough supply 
to justify their fishing. In fact pearls are often found in our 
common oysters. 

Fishing for sharks is one of the most exciting kinds of sport, 
lod has the further merit that its success is the destruction of 
; ho *most destructive inhabitant of the sea; a predatory rob- 
ber, who spares none that come in his way. The prey in 
which the shark most delights is, however, man himself. lie 
even manifests, according to some authorities, a preference for 
Kurope'ins over the Asiatic or the Negro races. A shark who 
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. \ taa cnoe enjoyed the luxury of human flesh is said to haunt 
the neighborhood where he obtained it. He follows a ship 
from some instinctive feeling, and has been known to leap 
into a fisherman’s boat, or throw himself against a ship in an 
effort to reach a sailor who had shown himself over the bul- 
warks. The slave ships during their voyages were constantly 
followed by sharks, who battled eagerly for the corpses of the 
, unhappy dead which were thrown overboard. In one case it 
is recorded that a corpse was hung from the yard arm, dang- 
ling twenty feet above the water, and was devoured, limb by 
limb, by a shark, who leaped that distance from the water to 
obtain his horrid repast. 

On the African coast the negroes boldly attack the shark in 
his own element. As his mouth is placed under his head, he 
has to turn round before he can seize anything, and taking 
advantage of this, the negro seizes the opportunity to rip him 
up with a sharp knife. 

Shark fishing is regularly followed off the coast of Nan- 
tucket, for their skins and the oil they furnish. The skins 
are used for various purposes in the arts. In Norway and 
‘ Iceland portions of the flesh are dried, and serve as provision 
for the food of winter. 

The persistancy with which a shark will follow a vessel at 
sea leads to their frequently being caught. The hook is of 
iron, as thick as a man’s finger, and six or eight inches long, 
the point made very sharp. It is fastened with a chain five 
or six feet long, to prevent the shark’s teeth from severing it. 

* Baited with a good sized piece of pork, and fastened to a long 
line, it id thrown over. Sometimes in his eagerness to catch it 

• the d|tark will jump from the water, but oftener, having pro- 
bably learned from experience something about the tricks of 
men, he is more cautious in taking it. Often he will examine 
it, swim round it, and manage to get it, without taking the 

hook ‘^Iso. as often as it is offered to him rebaitci If he, 
45 
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f?bd^eVer, swauows the hook with the bait, it still reqmrw 
^ d^erity to catch him; the lino must not be jerked pro* 
. .maturely ; he must be given time enough to swallow it well, 
fv a good jerk fixes the point of the hook, and the sport 
coni%cnces for everybody but the shark. In hauling him in 
it is not safe to trust only to the hook ; his struggles are so 
violent and his strength is so great that he may break away 
Being hauled therefore to the surface, the next thing is to get 
the hobse of e.nother rope round his body near the tail, or 
round one of his pectoral fins. This done he may be safely 
hauled on board, but even then he cannot be approached with- 
out danger, since a blow from his tail may prove fatal. In 
catching sharks off the coast of Nantucket, in smacks, the 
fishermen haul them to the surface at the side of the boat, 
and then kill them with blows on the head before taking them 
on board. 

Among the monsters of the deep, none is more terrific in 
appearance than the cuttle fish. Terrible stories have been 
told of the magnitude of these sea monsters. Under the name 
of the Kraken marvelous tales were told of its destruction of 
ships, one of them, it being said, embracing a three-masted 
ship in its gigantic arras. Our illustration, however, shows 
' a well authenticated case of the capture of an enormous cuttle fish. 
An account of the *^pture was made to the French Academy 
of Sciences bv Jiieutenant Bayer, the commander of the French 
corvette Alecton, who made the capture, and M. Sabin Berthe- 
lot, the French Consul at the Canary Islands. While on her 
Cs^iurse between Teneriffe and Madeira, the Alecton fell in with 


a large cuttle fish measuring about fifty feet in length, without 
bouuling its eight arras, covered with suckers. Its head, its 


Ijilgest part, measured about twenty feet in circumference ; its 
consisted of two fleshy lobes or fins. Its weight was esti- 
i^t3d at 4,000 pounds. Its color was brickish red, and its 


, was soft and glutinous. The shots which were fired al 
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h passed through it without apparently produdng any injury: 
After it was thus wounded, however, the. sea was observed to 
be covered with foam and blood, and a* strong odor of musk 
was smelt. Harpoons were also cast into it, but they took m 
hold. Finally, however, one of the harpoons stuck fast, and 
the sailors succeeded in getting a running noose round the 
lower part of its body, near the tail. On attempting to haul it 
on board, the rope cut it in two, the head part disappearing 
and the tail portion being brought on deck. 

It is supposed that the animal was either sick, or exhausted 
from some cause, possibly a recent struggle “with some other 
marine monster, and that on this account it had left its usual 
haunts on the rocks at the bottom of the sea, since otherwise 
it would have been more active than it was, or would have 
disch>vrged the inky cloud, which the cuttle fish has always at 
its disposal for avoiding its enemies. 

To give even the briefest notice cf the varieties of singular 
or noteworthy forms of life which people the sea, would require 
volumes. Their variety is perhaps as great, ii‘ not greater than 
those with which the land is covered. Yet the illustration of a 
few of them here will be of interest. The coverings with wdiich 
the inhabitants of the sea are provided, either for their proteev 
tion or defence from their enemies, arc as various as those which 
the land animals have. As a specimen of the shell fish, the 
lobster is one of the most singular. The plates of the coat of 
mail with which he is protected are as accurately adjusted for 
his defence, while at the same time not to interfere with his 
motions, as were those of any knight of the middle ages who 
had been furnished with a suit made by the most skilful artifi- 
cers of the time. His large and powerful claws, though they 
seem to be clumsy tools, when we examine them as he lies on 
the table of the fish market, exposed for sale, are used by him 
most deftly when in his native element, either as weapons of 
defence, or for feeding himself. In doing this last, he uses 
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both of these claws. On examination, it will be found that one 
of them is furnished with knobs, or blunt protuberances on the 
. two inner surfaces, while the other has sharper and more 
serrated processes along these two surfaces. It is by no means 
the rule that these claws hold always the same relative position. 
If there was anything accidental in nature, we should say that 
it was by accident that one of these claws should be either on 
the right or left. But as yet the naturalists have not studied 
sufficiently to decide the cause which determines that either the 
right or left claw should be the one furnished with knobs. 
The use made by the animal of these two claws is different ; the 
one with the blunt projections he uses for holding on by to the 
branches and twigs of submarine plants, or to the substances 
upon which he feeds, while with the other he cuts and minces his 
food most deftly, preparing it so that it can be taken in by the 
mouth. When attacked and defending itself, or fighting with 
each other, it uses either claw for biting, and the wound made 
with that having the sharp, serrated, or saw-like projections upon 
it, is the worst. 

Like the crab, the lobster sheds its shell yearly. While it is 
undergoing this process, it appears sick, and mopes. Their new 
covering they get in a few days after casting off the old 
one. But while the shell is soft, they seek to conceal them- 
selves in some lonely spot, to avoid being made an easy prey to 
their numerous enemies, who are always ready to devour them^ 
and who may be one of their own companions, not in so 
defenceless a state. When its claws become injured, the animal 
casts off the wounded member, and another grows in its place, 
though never as large as the original. This singular power of 
reproducing a part shows that the lobster does not stand very 
high in the classification of animal life. Another evidence of 
its low position in the scale of animal life is its prolificness. The 
female carries her eggs under her tail, which is broader than 
that of the male, and buries them in the sand. It has been 
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reported by a naturalist that he has counted twelve thousand 
four hundred and forty-four eggs under the tail of a single 
female lobster, who had probably a great many more still in 
her body, not yet ready for protrusion. When they shed their 
shell, they also shed their stomach and intestines, aqd are said 
to eat the old ones which are replaced by new. This is a fur- 
ther' proof of the place this animal holds in the scale of being, 
and of the rudimentary character of its functions. 

Upon the bottom of the water the loiter runs upon its legs, 
or small claws, with considerable rapidity. In swimming, it 
uses its tail, which it also uses to jump with when alarmed. 
This it does by shutting its tail with such force, that it is re- 
ported they will leap, tail first, a distance of thirty feet, and in 
the same way jump from the rocks upon which they may be 
feeding, to the holes in which they secrete themselves with sur- 
prising accuracy. 

Another specimen of shell fish which is curious for its habits 
is the hermit crab. This animal has a shell only upon its 
claws, and to protect itself, as the rest of its body is exposed, 
it seeks about on the bottom of the sea until it finds some 
deserted shell it can impress into its service. With these crabs 
as with men, who depend uj)on having houses furnished them 
by others, instead of building them each for himself, tluTc arc 
at times more tenants than liouses, and at such times the ques- 
tion of occupancy has to be settled by fonT. The combat 
rages with great fury; the combatants strike each other and 
bite witli their claws, until the weakest gives up the contest 
defeated, and retires to find another empty shell. 

Since the shells thus taken possession of by the hermit crabs 
do not grow in size with the natural increase of ' their inhabi- 
tant, as the shells of shell-fish do naturally, the successful 
capturer of a shell cannot congratulate himself with the assur- 
ance that ne has provided himself witli a permanent shelter for 
his old age. Therefore when, from his increased size, the her- 
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mit crab finds the shell he has appropriated becoming too con- 
tracted for his swelling proportions, he begins to set about 
house-hunting for a new tenement. • Like a prudent and care- 
ful householder, however, he does not abandon his quarters 
until he has found others the better suited to his wants. He 
carries it about with him, even though it may be inconvenient 
to do so, when engaged in house-hunting. On the beach there 
is frequently the chance offered, in the places where this species 
of animal is found, to observe how carefully one shell is exam- 
ined, turned over, and tried, by the tenant of the old one in 
his search for a new home. If after various trials of the new 
house, he finds it will not suit him, he trudges away, still 
carrying the old one, in search of another, and this course he 
continues until his persevering search is rewarded with success. 

Still lower in the scale of animal life, and so closely 
approaching the conditions of vegetable life that at the first 
glance it is difficult to determine to which of the two divisions 
they belong, are the Sea Anemones. 

Scientifically, these animals, for they are animals, are called 
actiniib. Attached to the ground by their base, their top is- 
formed by a series of tentacles, disposed in circles, around a 
central opening giving access to the stomach, which fills the* 
whole interior of their bodies. When the anemones are feeding 
and have their tentacles expanded, their various and brilliant 
colors make the ground upon which they live appear like a beau- 
tiful bed of gorgeous flowers. For this reason, and for the ease 
with which they arc kept alive, they are a favorite Avith the 
keepers of aquaria, to Avhieh they make a most desirable addi- 
tion. They are easily taken up from their natural habitat 
and transferred to their new home. 

Their food consists of shell fish and other marine animals, 
which they capture with their tentacles and transfer to their 
stomachs. The indigestible portions of the food they take into* 
their stomachs are rejected through the same channel by whichi 
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it entered. The opening into their stomach is capable of great 
extension, so that they can swallow a shell quite as large as 
they are themselves. Though they generally pass their lives 
in a stationary position, yet they have the power to detach 
themselves, and move away, though very slowly, to a new posi- 
tion. It is said that when they move thus, they do it by re- 
versing themselves, and using their tentacles as feet. Though 
they have no visible eyes, yet they appear to be sensible to light, 
and will draw in their tentacles, if exposed to a too bright light, 
not opening them again until the light is removed. 
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In modern times we have learned a great deal more of the 
ocean than the ancients knew, from dredging. Bj this means 
we have become acquainted not only with the outline of the 
bottom, but have also become acquainted with the temperature 
of deep seas, with the varied forms of animal and vegetable 
life which are present there, and have come to know, with far 
greater certainty and completeness than ever before, the part 
which the ocean has played and is still playing in the pre- 
paration of the land. 

By sounding, the ancients, of course, knew the depths of the 
shallow waters along their coasts. It would be the most 
natural thing for a sailor to tie a stone to a string, and let it 
down into the water, when he wanted to know whether it was 
deep enough to float his vessel, and the same means would 

also bo used to discover whether there were any . sunken rocks 
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lu ^uch harbors as he was frequenting. But the ocean, to aD 
antiquity, was unfathomable ; they dared not attempt to cross 
it, and of course did not think they could measure its depth 
Fjong after the ocean had been crossed by ships the belief was 
current that it was impossible to measure its depth, and 
this belief was made the stronger by the unsuccessful attempts 
made in mid ocean to obtain soundings with the ordinary 
lead and line. 

Before we arrived at a positive knowledge of the depth of 
the ocean, scientific men attempted to calculate it by various 
methods. Laplace, calculating the mean elevation of the land, 
supposed the sea must be of about equal depth. Young, draw- 
ing his deductions from tlie tides, calculated the depth of the 
sea. This method has been recently used to calculate the 
depth of the Pacific. A wave of a certain velocity indicates 
water of such a depth, tn the case of the earthquake of 1854, 
in Japan, which caused a wave that extended to California, the 
rate of its progress alTorded an indication of the mean depth 
of the sea it passed over, and authentic soundings taken since 
have confirmed the general accuracy of the calculation. 

The ordinary lead used for soundings is a pyramid of lead, 
the bottom of which has a depression in it, which is filled 
with tallow ; on striking the bottom a little of the sand or mud 
adheres to this'tallow and is brought u[) to the surface. In 
this way something is learned about the depth and bottom of 
the sea, but not enough to satisfy the naturalists, who inquired 
whether it might not be possible to dredge the bottom of the 
eea in the ordinary way, and to send down v/ater bottles and 
registering instruments to settle finally the conditions of the 
deep waters, and determine with precision the composition 
and temperature at great depths. 

An investigation of this kind is beyond the powers of pri- 
vate enterprise. It requires more power and sea skill than 
naturalists usuallv have. It is a work for sfovernments. That 
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of the United States has contributed ftilly its share. The 
ooast survey has added a great deal to our knowledge of the 
deep sea, and the ships of the navy took part in the soundings 
by which the existence of the plateau across the bed of the 
North Atlantic, which has been used for the ocean telegraphic 
cable, was proved. 

In 1868 the English government provided the vessels and 
crews for the purpose of conducting deep sea dredgings, under 
the direction of Dr. Carpenter and Mr. Wyville Thompson. 
These expeditions have found that it is quite possible to work 
with certainty, though not with such ease, at the depth of 600 
fathoms, as at a depth of 100 ; and in 1869 it carried on deej) 
sea dredging at a depth of 2,435 fathoms, 14,610 feet, or very 
nearly three miles, with perfect success. Dredging in such 
dee]> water is very trying. Each haul occupied seven or eight 
hours, and during the whole of this time the constant atten- 
tion of the commander was necessary, who stood with his hand 
on the regulator of the accumulator, ready at any moment to 
ease an undue strain, by a turn of the ship’s paddles. The 
men, stimulated and encouraged by tlie cordial interest taken 
by the ofScers in the operations, worked with a willing spirit ; 
but the labor of taking up three miles of rope, coming up with 
a heavy strain, wa§ very severe. The rope itself, of the very 
best Italian hemp, 2 J inches in circumference,, with a breaking 
strain of 2J tons, looked frayed out and worn, as if it could 
not have been trusted to stand such an extraordinary ordeal 
much longer. 

The ordinary deep sea lead used for soundings weighs from 
80 to 120 pounds. The samples of the bottom which it brings 
up are marked upon the charts as mud, shells, gravel, ooze or 
sand, thus 2,000 m. sh. s. means mud, shells and sand at 2,000 
fathoms; 2,050 oz. st. means ooze and stones at 2,050 fathoms ; 
2,200 m. s. sh. sc. means mud, sand, shells, and scoriae, at 2,200 
fathoms, and so on. When no bottom is found with the lead 
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ft is entered on the chart thus: 3,200, meaning nobottonn 

was reached at that depth. 

This method of sounding answers very well for comparativelj 
shallow water, but it is useless for depths much over 1,000 fath- 
oms, or six thousand feet. The weight is not sufficient to 
rmrry the line rapidly and- vertically to the bottom; and if a 
heavier weight is used, the ordinary sounding line is not strong 
enough to draw up its own weight, and that of the lead from 
a great depth, and so breaks. No impulse is felt when the 
lead touches the bottom, and so the line continues running out, 
and any attempt to stop it breaks it. In some cases the slack 
of the line is carried along by currents, and in others it is 
found that the line has been running out by its own weight 
and coiling in a tangled mass on top of the lead. 

These sources of error vitiate the results of very deep soundings. 
Thus Lieutenant Walsh, of the U.S. schooner Taney, reported 
34,000 feet without touching bottom ; and the TJ.S. brig Dol 
phin used a line 39,000 feet long without reaching bottom. 
An English ship reported 46,000 feet in the South Atlantic 
and the U.S. ship Congress 50,000 feet without touching bottom 
These are, however, known to bo errors, so that no soundings 
are entered on charts over 4,000 feet, and few over 3,000. 
The U.S. Navy introduced the first great improvement in 
deep soundings. This consisted in using a heavy weight and 
a small line. The weight, a 32 or 68-pound shot, was rapidly 
run down, and when it touched bottom, which was shown 
by the sudden change in the rapidity with which the line was 
run out, the line was cut and the depth estimated from the 
length of cord remaining on the reel. This, however, cost the 
loss of the shot and the line for each sounding. 

One of the first attempts at deep sea dredging was made in 
1818, by Sir John Ross, in command of the English navy ves- 
sel Isabella, on a voyage for the exploration of Baffin’s Bar 
with a machine of his own invention, which he called a “deei 
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riea clamm.” It consisted of a pair of forceps, kept apart hy 
a bolt, and so contrived that when the bolt struck the ground 
a heavy iron weight slipped down a spindle and closed the for- 
ceps, which retained a portion of the ncud, sand, or small 
stones, from the bottom. With this instrument he sounded in 
1,050 fathoms, and brought up six* pounds of very soft mud, 
using a whale line, made of the best hemp, and measuring 
2J inches in circumference. 

The cup lead is another invention. With this there is a 
pointed cup at the bottom of the lead, fastened to it with a rod 
upon which a circular plate of leather plays, serving as a cover 
to the cup. As it strikes the bottom, the cup is driven in the 
inud, and on hauling up the cover is pressed into the cup by 
the water, and brings up the mud it contains. The objection 
to this is that it is too crude ; in its passage up, the water 
washes away the mud, so that only on an average of once in 
three times does the cup come up with anything in it ; .and 
deep sea soundings take too much time, and are too valuable, 
to admit so large an average of loss. 

About 1854 Mr. J. M. Brooke, of the U. S. Navy, who was 
at the time associated with Prof. Maury, so well known for his 
labor in gathering and diffusing a knowledge of the currents 
of the ocean, invented a deep sea sounding apparatus, which is 
known by his name. It is still in use, and all the more recent 
contrivances have been, to a great extent, only modifications and 
improvements upon the original idea, that of detatching the 
weight. The instrument is very simple. A 64-pound shot is 
cast with a hole in it. An iron rod, with a cavity in its end, 
fits loosely in the hole in the shot. Two movable arms at the 
top of the rod are furnished with eyes holding ends of a sling 
n which the ball hangs. The cavity at the end of the rod 
is furnished with tallow, and the apparatus is let down. On 
reaching the bottom, the rod is forced into the mud, the cavity 
becomes filled with it, and there being no more tension, on the 
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rope holding up the movable arms, they fall, disengage the 
ends of the sling, and allow the ball to slide down the rod. 
The rod is then withdrawn, carrying up the portion of the 
bottom secured in the cavity at its foot, and leaving^ the ball 
on the bottom. This apparatus costs a ball each time it is used, 
and brings up but a small portion of the bottom, which is also 
apt to be diminished on its way to the top, by the water .it 
passes through. 

Commander Dayman, of the English Navy, in 1857 invented 
an improvement upon Mr. Brooke’s original invention. He 
used iron wire braces to support the sinker, as these detach 
more easily than slings of rope. The shot he replaced by a 
cylinder of lead, as offering' less surface to the water in its de- 
scent, and he fitted the cavity in the bottom of the rod with a 
valve opening inward. Commander Dayman used the appa- 
ratus, with these modifications, in the important series of 
soundings he made in the North Atlantic, while engaged in 
surveying the plateau for the ocean telegraphic cable, and re- 
ports that it worked well. 

The apparatus known as the bull-dog machine is an adap- 
tation of Sir John Boss’ deep-sea clamms, together with 
Brooke’s idea of disengaging the weight. It was invented 
during the cruise of the English Navy vessel, the Bull-dog, in 
1860, and the chief credit for it belongs to the assistant engineer 
during that cruise, Mr. Stcil. A pair of scoops are hinged 
together like a pair of scissors, the handles represented by B. 
These are permanently fastened to the sounding rope, F, which 
is here represented as hanging loose, by the spindle of the 
scoops. Attaelicd to this spindle is the rope, D, ending in a 
ring. E represents a pair of tumbler hooks, \jy ">se used 
so generally. C is a heavy weight, of iron 
with a hole large enough for the ring upon ^ . enrough. 
B is an elastic ring of India rubber, fitted to the handles of 
the scoops, and designed to shut them together as soon as the 
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freight^ 0, which now holds them apart, is removed. When 
the bottom is reached, the scoops, open, are driven into the 

ground, the tension on the rope 
ceases, the tumbler hooks open 
and release the. weight, which 
falls on its side, and allows the 
elastic ring to shut the scoops, 
inclosing a portion of the bot- 
tom in which they have been 
forced. The trouble with this 
apparatus is its complicated 
character ; pebbles may get in 
the hinge and prevent the scoops 
from closing. In all apparatus 
to be used for such a purpose 
the greater the simplicity the 
better, and an invention, which 
shall at once be simple and ef- 
fective, capable of bringing up 
a pound or two from the bot- 
tom at a depth of 2,000 fathoms 
or more, without tail, and with- 
out too much trouble, is still a 
desideratum, and its invention 
is well worth the attention of 
the ingenious. 

Another arrangement, called 
the Ilydra sounding machine, 
is intended to bring up portions 
of the bottom and water from 
!the lowest strata reached. It 
^ consists of a strong brass tube, 
which unscrews into four cham- 
THB BTOLDoo BouKDiNo MAGBiKB. bcrs, closcd with valvcs, Open** 
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ing upward, so that in the descent the water passes through 
them freely; but when it is commenced to haul up, the pres- 
sure of the water closes the valves. This apparatus is also 
furnished with weights to sink it, which are released, on 
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reaching the bottom, by a similar method to those described. 
This instrument was used during the deep sea sounding cruise 
of the Porcupine, and never once failed. Its faults are its 
oomplica^’on, and that it brings up only small samples of the 
bottom Captair Calver, who used it, could always, v hen at 
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the greatest leptps, distinctly feel the shock of the arrest of the 
weight npoii the bottom communicated to his hand. 

Various attempts have been made to construct instruments 
which should accurately determine the amount of the vertical 
descent of the lead by self-registering machinery. The most 
successful and the one most commonly used is Mo.ssey’s sound* 
ing machine. This instrument, in its most improved form, is 
shown in tlie accompanying cut. It consists of a heavy oval 
brass shield, furnished with a ring at each end of its longer 
axis. To one of these a sounding rope is attached, and to 
the other, the weight is fastened at about a half fathom below 
the shield. A set of four brass wings or vanes arc set obli- 
quely to an axis, so that, like a windmill or jnopcller Avhcels, 
it shall turn by the force of the water as it descends. This 
axis communicates its motion to the indicator, which marks 
the number of revolutions on the dial plate. One of those 
dials marks every fathom, and the other every fifteen fathoms 
of descent. This sounding machine answers very well in 
moderately deep water, and is very valuable for correcting 
soundings by the lead alone, where deep currents are sus- 
pected, as it is designed to register vertical descent alone. In 
very deep water it is not satisfactory, from some reason which 
it is difficult to determine. The most probable explanation is 
that it shares the uncertainty inherent in all instruments using 
metal wheel work. Their machinery seems to get jammed in 
some way, under the enormous pressure of the water, at great 
depths. 

To ascertain the surface temperature of the water of the sea 
is simple enough. A bucket of water is drawn up, and a ther- 
mometer is iplaccd in it. With an observation of this kind 
the height of the ihermometer in the air should be always noted. 
Until very recently, however, very little or nothing was known 
with any certainty about the temperature ot the sea at depths 
Delov the «^urface. Yet this is a field of inquiry of very great 
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anportance in physical geography, since an accurate determina- 
tion of the temperature at dillerent depths is certainly the best, 
and frequently the only means, for dotermining the depth, the 
width, the direction and general path of the warm ocean cur- 
rents, which are the chief agents in diffusing the equatorial 
heat; and more especially of those deeper currents of cold 
water which return from the poles to supply their places, and 
complete the watery circulation of the globe. The main cause 
of this want of accurate knowledge of deep sea temperatures 
is undoubtedly the defective character of the instruments which 
have been hitherto employed. 

The thermometer which has been generally used for making 
observations on the temperature of deep water is that known 
as Six’s self-regulating thermometer, inclosed in a strong cop- 
per case, with valves or apertures above and below, to allow a 
free passage of the water through the case and over the face 
of the instrument. This registering thermometer consists of a 
glass tube, bent in the form of a U. One arm terminates in a 
large bulb, entirely filled with a mixture of creosote and water. 
The bend in the tube contains a column of mercury, and the 
other arm ends in a small bulb, partly filled with creosote and 
water, but with a large space empty, or rather filled with the 
vapor of the mixture and compressed air. A small steel index 
with a hair tied round it, so as to act like a spring against the 
side of the tube, and keep the index at any point it mg.y as- 
sume, lies free in either arm, among the creosote, floating on 
the mercury. This thermometer gives its indications only from 
tiie expansions and contractions of the liquid in the large full 
bulb, and consequently is liable to some slight error, from the 
variations of temperature upon the liquids in other parts of 
the tube. When the liquid in the large bulb expands, the 
column of mercury is driven upward toward the half-empty 
bulb, and the limb of the tube in which it rises is graduated 
from below, upward, for increasing heat. A^hen the liquid 
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eontraots in the bulb, the mercury rises in this arm of the tube, 
which is graduated from above downward, but falls in the 
other arm. When the thermometer is going to be used, the 
steel indices are drawn down in each limb of the tube, by a 
strong magnet, till they rest, in each arm, upon the surface of 
the mercury. When the thermometer is drawn up from deep 
water, the height at which the lower end of the index staAd.s 
in each tube indicates the limit to which the index has been 
driven by the mercury, the extreme of heat or cold to which 
the instrument has been exposed. Unfortunately, the accuracy 
of the ordinary Six’s thermometer cannot be depended upon 
beyond a very limited depth, for the glass bulb which contains 
the expanding fluid yields to the pressure of the water, and 
compressing the contained fluid, gives an indication higher 
than is due to temperature alone. This cause of error is not 
constant, since the amount to, which the bulb is compressed 
depends upon the thickness and quality of the glass. Yet, as 
in thoroughly well-made thermometers, the error from pressure 
is pretty constant, it has been proposed to make a scale, from 
an extended series of observations, which might be used to 
correct the observations, and thus closely approximate the 
truth. 

A better plan has been proposed, and being practically ap- 
plied, has been found to work very well. This consists in 
incasing the full bulb in an outer covering of glass, so that 
there shall be a coating of air between the bulb and the outside 
coating, and that this air being compressed by the pressure of 
the water outside, shall thus protect the inside bulb. Observa- 
tions taken in 1869 with thermometers constructed in this 
way, as deep as 2,435 fathoms, in no instance gave the least 
reason to doubt their accuracy. A modification of the metallic 
thermometer, invented by Mr. Joseph Saxton, of the United 
States office of weights and measures, for the use of the coas 
rtrvey, may be thus described. A ribbon of platinum and one 
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of silver are soldered with silver solder to an intermediate plate 
of gold, and this compound ribbon is coiled round a central 
axis of brass, with the silver inside. Silver is the most expan- 
sible of the metals under the influence of heat, and platinum 
nearly the least. Gold holds an intermediate place, and its 
intervention between the platinum and silver moderates the 
strain and prevents the coil from cracking. The lower end of 
the coil is fixed to the brazen axis, while the upper end is fast- 
ened to the base of a short cylinder. Any variation of tem- 
*peraturc causes the coil to wind or unwind, and its motion 
rotates the axial stem. This motion is increased by multiply- 
ing wheels, and is registered upon the dial of the instrument by 
an index, which pushes before it a registering hand, moving 
with sufficient friction to retain its placed, when pushed for- 
ward. The instrument is graduated by experiment. The 
brass and silver^parts are thickly gilt by the electrotype pro- 
cess, so as to prevent their being acted upon by the salt water. 

The box in which the instrument is protected is open to 
admit the free passage of the water. This instrument seems 
to answer very well for moderate depths. Up to six hundred 
fathoms its error does not exceed a half degree, centigrade ; at 
1,500 fathoms it rises however to five degrees, quite as much 
as an unprotected Six thermometer, and the error is not so con- 
stant. Instruments which depend for their accuracy upon the 
vforking of metal machinery cannot be depended upon when 
subjected to the great pressure of deep soundings 

For taking bottom temperatures at great depths, two or 
more of the thermometers* are lashed to the sounding line at a 
little distance from each other, a few feet above the sounding 
instrument. The lead is rapidly run down, and after the bot- 
tom is reached an interval of five or ten minutes is allowed 
before hauling in. In taking serial temperature ‘soundings, 
which are to determine the temperature at certain intervals of 
depth the thermometers are lashed to an ordinary deep sea 
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lead, the required quantity of line for each observation of the 
series ran out, and the thermometers and lead are hove each 
time. The operation is very tedious; a series of such obser- 
vations in the Bay of Biscay, where the depth was 850 
fathoms and the temperature taken for every fifty fathoms, 
occupied a whole day. In taking bottom temperatures with a 
self-registering thermometer, the instrument of course simply 
indicates the lowest temperature to which it has been subject- 
ed, so that if the bottom stratum is warmer than any other 
through which the thermometer has passed, the result would 
be erroneous. This is only to be tested by serial observations; 
but from these it appears, wherever they have been made, 
that the temperature sinks gradually, sometimes very steadily, 
sometimes irregularly from the surface to the bottom, the bot- 
tom water being always the coldest. 

Several important facts of very general application in phy- 
sical geography have been settled by the deep sea tempera- 
ture soundings which have been recently made, and the theories 
formerly held on this subject shown to be erroneous. It has 
been shown that in nature, as in the experiments of M. Des- 
pretz, sea water does not share in the peculiarities of fresh 
water’ which, as has been long known, attains its maximum 
density at four degrees, centigrade ; but like most other liquids 
increases in densisity to its freezing point ; and it has also 
been shown that, owing to the movement of great bodies of 
of water at different temperatures in different directions, we 
may have in close proximity two ocean areas with totally 
different bottorn climates, a fact which, taken along with the 
discovery of abundant animal life at^all depths, has most im- 
portant bearings upon the distribution of marine life, and 
upon the interpretation of palaeontological data. 

Mr. Wy ville Thompson, who conducted the series of impor- 
tant deep sea soundings undertaken in the Porcupine, says 
Fery trulv **It had a strange interest to see these little in- 
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itruments, upon whose construction so much skilled laboi 
and consideration had been lavished, consigned to their long 
and hazardous journey, and their return eagerly watched for 
by a knot of thoughtful men, standing, note-book in hand, 
ready to register this first message* which should throw ,so 
much light upon the physical cpnditions of a hitherto unknown 
world’’ 

Up to the middle of the last century the little that was 
known of the inhabitants of the bottom’of the sea beyond low 
water mark, appears to have been gathered almost entirely 
from the few objects thrown up on the beaches after storms 
or from chance specimens brought up on sounding lines, or 
by fishermen engaged in sea fishing or dredging for oysters. 
From this last source, however, it was almost imposssble to 
obtain specimens, since the fishermen were superstitious com 
cerning bringing home anything but the regular objects of 
their industry, and from a fear that the singular things which 
sometimes they drew up might be devils in disguise, with pos- 
sibly the power to injure the success of their business, threw 
them again, as soon as caught, back into the seh. Such super- 
stitions are dying out, and in fact so singular are many of the 
animals hid in the depths of the sea ; their forms and general 
air are so different from anything which the fishermen were 
used to see, that we can hardly wonder at the fear they excited. 
When, however, the attention of naturalists was turned toward 
the sea, they used the dredge such as was used by the oyster 
fishermen, and all the dredges now in use are simply modifica- 
tions of this. 

The dredge for deep sea operations is made with two scrapers, 
BO that it shall always present a scraping surface to the bottom, 
however it may fall. The iron work should be of the very best, 
and weighing about twenty pounds. The bag is about two 
feet deep, and is a hand-made net of very strong twine, the 
meshes half an inch to the side. As so open a net- work would 
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let many small things through, the bottom of the bag, to thi 
height of about nine inches, is lined with a light open kind of 
canvas, called by the sailors “bread-bag.” Kaw hides have 
been used for making the dredge bag, but, though very strong, 
they are apt to become too much so to another sense than 
touch. It is bad economy to use too light a rope in such ope- 
rations, and best to fasten it to only one arm of the dredge, the 
eyes of the two arms being tied together with a thinner cord. 
In case, then, the dredge becomes entangled at the bottom, this 
cord will break first, and thus releasing one of the arms of the 
dredge, may so change the direction of the strain upon the rope 

as to free the dredge itself. 

. * ° 

Dredging in deep water, that is, at depths beyond 200 
fathoms, is a matter of some difficulty, and can hardly be done 
with the ordinary machinery at the disposal of amateurs. The 
description of the apparatus used in the Porcupine, in 1869 and 
’70, on her dredging cruise in the Bay of Biscay, will show 
what is necessary. These arrangements are also shown in the 
cut. This vessel, a gun-boat of the English navy, of 382 tons, 
was fitted but specially for this work. Amidships she was 
furnished with a double cylinder donkey -engi ne, of about twelve- 
horse power, with drums of various sizes, large and small. 
The large drum was generally used, except when the cord w’'as 
too heavy, and brought up the rope at a uniform rate of more 
than a foot a second. A powerful derrick projected over the 
port bow, and another, not so strong, over the stern. Either 
of these w\as used for dredging, but the one at the stern was 
generally used for souiivlings. The arrangement for stowing 
away the dredge rope wms such as made its manipulation sin- 
gularly easy, notwithstanding its great w^eight, about 6,500 
pounds. A rov/’ of some twenty large pins of iron, about two 
feet and a half long, projected over one side of the quarter- 
deck, rising obliquely from the top of the bulwark. Each of 
these held a coil of from two to three hundred fathoms, and 
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the roj>e was coiled continuously along the whole row. When 
the dredge was going down, the rope was taken rapidlj^ by the 
xiicn from these pins in succession, beginning from the one 
nearest the dredging derrick, and in hauling up a relay of men 
carried the rope from the drum of the donkey-engine and laid 
it in coils on the pins, in reverse order. The length of the 
dredge rope was 3,000 fathoms, nearly three and a half miles. 
Of this, 2,000 fathoms were hawser-laid, of the best Kussian 
hemp, 2 1 inches in circumference, with a breaking strain of 2J 
tons. The 1,000 fathoms next the dredge were hawser laid, 2 
inches in circumference. Kussia hemp scenes to be the best 
material for such a purpose. Manilla is considerably stronger 
for a steady pull, but is more likely to break at a kink. 

The frame of the largest dredge used weighed 225 pounds. 
The bag was double, the outside of strong twine netting, lined 
with canvass. Three sinkers, one of 100 pounds, and two 
of 56 pounds each, were attached to the dredge rope at 600 
fathoms from the dredge. A description of the sounding made 
in the Bay of Biscay on the 22d of Jidy, 1869, will give an 
idea of the process. When the de])th had been ascertained, 
the dredge was let go about 4:45 P. M., the vessel drifting 
slowly before a moderate breeze. At 5:50 P. M. the whole 
3,000 fathoms of rope were out. While the dredge is going 
down the vessel drifts gradually to leeward; and when the 
whole 3,000 fathoms of rope are out, she has moved so as to 
make the line fi om the dredge slant. The vessel now steams 
slowly to windward, and is then allowed to drift again before 
the wind. The tension of the vessel’s motion, thus instead of 
acting immediately on the dredge, now drags forward the 
weight, so that the dredging is carried on from the weight and 
not directly from the vessel. The dredge is thus quietly 
pulled along, with the lip scraping the bottom, in the position 
it naturally assumes from the center of weight of its iron frame 
an^ a-ms. If, on the contrarv the. weights were hung close to 
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the dredge, and the dredge was dragged directly from the ve» 
sel, owing to the great weight and spring of the rope the arms 
would be continually lifted up, and the lip of the dredge be 
prevented from scraping. In very deep water this operation 
of steaming up to windward until the dredge rope is nearly 
perpendicular, after drifting for half an hour or so to leeward, 
is usually repeated three or four times. At 8:50 P. M. haul- 
ing-in is commenced, and the donkey-engine delivers the rope 
at a little more than a foot a second. A few moments before 
1 o^clock in the morning the weights appear, and a little after 
one, eight hours after it was cast, the dredge appears and is 
safely landed on deck, having in the meantime made a journey 
of over eight miles. The dredge, as the result of this haul, 
contained 1 J hundred weight of characteristic pale grey Atlan- 
tic ooze. The total weight brought up by the engine was as 
follows : 


2.000 fathoms of rope, 4,000 

1.000 1,500 


5,500 

Weiprht of rope reduced to } in water 1,375 

Dredge and bug 275 

Ooze 108 

Weight attached 224 


2,042 ])onnds. 

In many of the dredgings at all depths it was found that 
while few objects of interest were brought up within the 
dredge, many cchinoderms, corals and sponges came to the sur- 
face sticking to the outside of the dredge bag, and even to the 
first few fathoms of the rope. The experiment was therefore 
tried of fastening to a rod attached to the bottom of the 
dredge bag, a half dozen swabs, such bundles of hemp as are 
used on ship-board for washing the decks. The result was 
marvelous ; the tangled hemp brought up everything rough 
and movable that came in its way, and swept the bottom of the 
ocean as it would have swept the deck. So successful was 
this experiment, that the hempen tangles are now regarded as 
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an essential adjunct to the dredge; and nearly as important as 
the dredge itself, and when the ground is too rough for using 
the dredge, the tangles alone are used. 

The mollusca have the best chance of being caught in the 
dredge ; their shells arc comparatively small bodies mixed with 
the stones on the bottom, and they enter the dredge with these 
Echinoderms, corals and sponges, on tne contrary, are bulky 
objects, and are frequently partially buried in the mud, or more 
or less firmly attached, so that the dredge generally misses 
them. With the tangles it is the reverse, the smooth heavy 
shells are rarely brought up, Avhile the tangles are frequently 
loaded with specimens ; on one occasion not less than 20,000 


examples came up on the tangles in a single haul- 

In the Porcupine both derricks were furnished with accu- 
mulators, which were found of great Vfiluc. The block 
through which the sounding line or dredging rope passed was 
not attached directly to the derrick, but to a rope which passed 
through an eye at the end of the spar, and was fixed to a 
bitt on the deck. On a bight of this rope, between the block 


and the bitt, the accumulator was lashed. This consists of 
thirty or forty, or more, vulcanized india-rubber springs, fas- 
tened together at the two extremities, and kept free from each 
other by being passed through holes in two wooden ends hke 
barrel heads. The loop of the rope is made long enough to 
permit the accumulator to stretch to double or treble its length, 
but it is arrested far within its breaking point. The accumula- 
tor is valuable in the first place as indicating roughly the 
amount of strain upon the line ; and in order that it may do 
so with some degree of accuracy it is so arranged as to play 
along the derrick, which is graduated, from trial, to the num- 
ber of hundred weights of strain indicated by the greater or 

less extension of the accumulator; but its more impor ant 
function is to take off the suddenness of the strain on the me 
wher the vessel is pitching. The friction of one or two miles 
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of cord in the water is so great as to prevent its yielding to a 
suddett jerk, such as is given to the attached end when th^ 
iressel rises to a sea, and the line is apt to snap. 

Th} results which have been gained by deep sea dredging 
are so important that the English Government recently fitted 
out anotlier vessel, the Challenger, for such a cruise, witfc 
every appliance. 
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CHAPTER LVII 

CBK DBVELOPMKNT OP SHIP nUlLIHWO— NEW MODELS FOR SHIPS— STBAM SHIP Jf AVIoa - 

TIOK-MONITORS-IKON-PLATED PRIOATES-TIN CLADS-KAMS-TORPBDO boat»- . 

THEIR USB IN THK L'OXPKDKRAOY-LlPa RAPT8-YAC11T HUILDINO-OCKAN YAOH'I ; 

BAOB— THE COST OP A YACHT. 

From the oars, which were the only means of propulsion : 
used in the galleys of anticiuity, to the sails of a subsequcjnt 
period, by which only favoring winds could be made use (if, 
the advance was great, but not as great as the discovery of 
steam, by which in modern times the sea is traversed w:.fh 
but little regard for the condition of the wind. To suit tue 
different means used for the propulsion of these vessels, mo \l 
fications have been made in the manner of their constructs n, 
in their form, and with sailing ships in the arrangement of 
sails. When, with the successful termination of the war of the 
Eevolution, the United States first took its place in the wo^.d 
as an independent nation, the commercial activity which \r.is 
the natural result of the greater political freedom resulting 
from the issue of that contest, found its expression first in cur 
commerce; and the self-reliance, which is the inevitable 
result of liberty ; the spirit of inquiry fostered by a . departure 
from old methods, and the abandonment of old traditions, were 
displayed in tlie construction, the rig and the general air 
of the vessels then built, as much as in the construction of the 
political organization of the new republic. 

So much was this the case that American vessels became 

known the world over for their trim and neat appearance. 

The blunt, rounded prows and heavy sterns of the English or 
47 737 
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Dutch vessels vrere replaced by American models, sharp, 
nothing superfluous, and riding the waters as easy as a bird. 
The American clipper ships became renowned for their quick 
passages, and in transporting leas from China made fortunes 
for their happy owners, by bringing to the markets the first 
cargoes of the new crops. 

The same thing occurred when steam ves-sels firk began to 
cross the ocean. Thei English in their first steamers followed 
the models of their largest sailing ships. They still preserved 
the hetivy bowsprit, projecting twenty to thirty feet in advance 
of the prow, though it was not necessary, as in their sailing 
ships, for balancing the pressure of the other sails. Their 
steamers were therefore always heavy at the head, and when, 
in a rough sea, they were driven by the power of the engine, 
buried their bows in every large wave. Any one who has 
crossed the 'Atlantic in an English steamer of twenty ycaisago, 
must have noticed how heavily it labored in rough weather, 
and how the waves broke over her bow. To take in tons of 
salt water when the waves ran high, was usual ; and in a pas- 
sage across the Atlantic it was no rare thing to have the salt 
encrusted on the smoke-stack, from the waves which dashed 
over the bow and swept aft, reach a thickness of from one to 
two inches. 

The American ship-builder, however, early saw that the 
model of his craft, which was to be propelled by steam, should 
diller from that of a ship depending upon its sails alone, and 
governed himself accordingly. lie made her sharp, for speed, 
and ended her prow straight up and down, as he built the 
iteamboats for river navigation. The consequence was that 
she rode dry through waves which would pour tons of salt 
wat.tr upon the deck of an English model. George Steers, of 
Neir York, a genius in naval architecture, and whose early 
dea^h was deeply regretted, was the person who did the most 
■to 1 ring ’nto use the present form used in the best models for 
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ocean steamers. One <,f his first steamers, the Adriatic, built 
for tlie Collins line, excited great attention at Idvcrpool, when 
she first appeared there. It was a difficult’ thing for the 
English to recognize the truth that their naval superioi-ily was 
in danger, but as the facts were too evident to be disregarded, 
they promptly accepted the situation and sought to make the 
best use of the lesson. The I^ondon Thneit spoke of her in 
leading articles, calling upon the English sliip-builders to (con- 
trast her with shi|)s of their own eonstnuction. It spoke of 
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how she gliJecl up the Mersev, making liardly a ripple fiom 
hei bows, so evenly and quietly she parted the water, while 
an English steamer of her size so disturlx^d the stream as to 
bring up the mud from the bottom. The Times was also 
specially struck with the ease with which she was handled, 
turning in her length, while for an English steamer 

turning ^'^^as an operation requiring so much more space, and 
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mj^ing so much more disturbance in the water. From that 
time to this the English have followed the American modells 
in the construction and equipment of their steamers, and their 
example has been imitated by most other nations. 

The latest specimens of American ship building are shown 
in the cut representing the Pennsylvania and Ohio on the 
stocks. These vessels are the pioneers of the new line between 
Philadelphia and Liverpool. 

Nor is this the only change which naval architecture has 
undergone. The material for ship-building, especially for sea 
going steamers, has in modern times come to be chicily iron. 
Livingstone, in his book of travels in Africa, tells how, when 
he was putting together on the banks of one of the rivers 
there the pieces of a small iron steamer which had been sent 
out to him from England, the natives gathered round, and in- 
specting the work going on, jeered at him for thinking that 
a boat built of such a material would float. Their whole ex- 
perience with iron was that it would sink. When, however, 
the steamer was completed and launched, they could hardl}^ 
express their astonishment at finding that she floated. 

Though every school-boy, from his text-books on natura. 
philosophy, can explain the reasons why a ship bvdt of iron 
will float, yet our ancestors would have considcre./ a proposi 
tion to construct a ship from this material very jx.uch as the 
native Africans did. Even in the construction of wooden 
ships, iron enters now much more than it did formerly. The 
knees, or bent oak beams, by which the form of the ship was 
made, have become so scarce and dear that they are now fre 
quently made of iron. It takes so long for an oak tree to 
grow, and the demand was so great for limbs of such a natural 
bend as could be used for ship-building, that even before the 
use of iron for such portions of a ship, the process was in fre- 
quent use of bending the beams, or knees, by steaming thow 
wd then p^-bjecting therr to great pressure. 
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Iron as a material for ships has some very great and 
material advantages. It is on the whole lighter, so that an iron 
riiip weighs less, absolutely, than a wooden one of the .same 
size. Then as the knees and other timlxirs take u]i lcs,s space 
when made of iron, than when madcof wofKl,and astheiliieh- 
ness of thesider. is much less, more siracc is sceured in an ir'in 
siiip than in a v'oodcn one for carrying the cargo. Ilcsid".'' 
this, a vcs.sel built of iron can be divided into water-tight com 
partmente, .so that an accidental leak will damage only that 
portion of the cargo contained in that compartment in which 
it occurs. 

This method of construction is also .another factor of safety 


in ca.se of accident by collision or in any other, way. One com- 
partment may be injured so as to fill with water, while the 
others, being uninjured, their buoyancy will still keep the ship 
afloat. An objection, however, to the use of comp.artinente 
lies in the fact that, as they must be riveted to tlic sides, the 
rows of holes for the rivets necessarily weaken the strength of 
the sides, .«o that a ship with comp.artincnts, which touches on a 
rock or other obstacle, at one end, is more tipt to break apart 
than one without comparlracnls, as tlic sidc.s, unsupported by 


the buoyancy of 'thc water, have the loss -strength to support 

her wciglit in the length. Still, all things considered, iron has 
come so mneh in favor for the construction of large ships, that 
it i., in much more general u.se for that put pose than wood. 

In the construction of an iron ship, the naval architect draws 
his plans, and sends his construction drawings to the iron roll- 
ing mill, where each plate is made of the exact curve and ( i- 
mensions. The holes for the rivets are punched by rnacbinery 

and the plates .are then ready to be put togctlier. Tie u o 

the vessel is made of iron bars riveted together, and the pktes 
are riveted to the iron upright ribs, each pl.ate overlapping the 
preceding. The ribs are placed from ten to eigbteen inches 
apart, and tbe whole structure is of iron. The simplicity of 
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the construction of an iron ship is such, that when the plates 
are ready, it can be put together with wonderful rapidity. 

For constructing ships of war, iron is almost wholly used, 
and the experience of our late war has almost entirely changed 
the methods and theories of naval warfare. The enormous 
^rigate, carrying a heavy armament of numerous guns, and 
maimed by a thousand men, has been replaced by a small 
craft — so low in the water as to project above it only a* few 
inches, carrying but a single gun, or at most only two, which 
are of very heavy calibre, and are mounted in a revolving 
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rower in the middle of the craft. The general description of 
the Monitor, that it was a cheese-box on a raft, aptly describes 
fcheir appearance. 

By the introduction of the monitor as a war vessel, a com- 
plete change was wrought in naval warfare. The large hulk 
of the old ships afforded only a bettor target for the heavy 
guns of this new craft, while its own slight projection above 
the Vfiter, and the fact that its engines and propeller were cov- 
ered by the water, afforded it almost absolute security from the 
enemy’s guns. Even if it was struck, the round shape of its 
h‘or-clad deck, and its revolving tower caused the balls to 
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glance off without affecting much injury. In October, 1861 
forty-five days from the laying of her keel, the St Louis was 
launched, being the first iron-clad ship owned by the United 
States. Other vessels of similar design were rapidly brought 
to completion, and these iron-clad river boats began their task 
of opening the navigation of the Mississippi. The St. Louis 
was built in the city of the same name, by Mr. James B. Eads, 
of that city. 

The cuts represent the shape of some of the iron-clads built 
for service in the western rivers, where the shallowness of the 
stream made it necessary that the craft should not draw too 
much water. 

Foi the same reasons the “tin-clads,” as they were called 
from the thinness of the plates with which they were covered, 
were built. The ‘‘ double-enders ” were also thus constructed, 
in order to navigate, as necessary, cither way, in the narrow 
and crooked streams, where our navy performed such adrnir 
able work during the war. 

The use of heavy artillery in naval warfare has also caused 
great modifications to be made in the construction of other 
naval ships than the monitors. To avoid the injury caused by 
heavy artillery, the idea was suggested of plating them with 
iron. The most extensive experiments of this kind were made 
in England, but not with the most gratifying success. It was 
found that the iron plating rendered the ships too heavy, if it 
was made thick enough to be of effective service. In a rough 
sea the vessels rolled so heavily as to be nearly unmanageable, 
while -the weight of the plating on the sides acted with a lever- 
age to tear the ships in halves, so that they were considered 
almost unsafe. One of them, also, on her trial trip, having cap- 
sizea jand sunk with her entire crew, public confidence in them 
as serviceable vessels was entirely lost ; and the advantage of 
iron-plating large shins of war may be still considered as an 
open question 
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It has also been suggested that ships of war slioulJ be fur- 
nished with a sharp beak of steel, and with such powerful 
engines as should secure for them great speed, and, without 
trAsting at all to the use of their guns, should be used as rams 
to run into and crush their adversaries. This suggestion, 
which is practically returning to the practice of the ancieuis 
before the invention of either gunpowder or steam, has never 
yet, however, been carried out in fact. So far, therefore, the 
most serviceable modern ships of war are the monitors. The 
largest and most expensive of these, the Dunderberg, was not 
finished untib after the war was over, and was sold, with the 
consent of the government, by her builder, to Russia for $1,000,- 
000, and crossed the Atlantic safely, a feat which showed her 
to be sea-worthy, and more worthy of confidence than any of 
the armored vessels built by the English Government. 

In modern times attention has. also been given to construct- 
ing vessels which should be navigated under the water. Ful- 
ton, whasc name is so ijiscpaiably connected with the intro- 
duction of the steamboat, made an attempt, the first on record, 
in the harbor of Brest, on the west coast of France, in 1801, 
under the order of Napoleon I., to blow up an English sliip 
with a torpedo, a weapon of warfare which is said to have been 
first suggested by l^anklin, who expcriincnted with them in 
the Revolution. Fulton used, in this attempt, a submarine boat 
of his own invention, the model and construction of which 
have never been made public. II is attempt being unsuccessful 
the project was abandoned, as Napoleon withdrew his support 
from the scheme. 

During our late civil war, while the harbor of Oliarleston, 
South Carolina, Avas blockaded by the ships of the national 
navy, and the bombardment of Fort Sumter continued, attempts 
were made by the besieged to destroy the blockading ships by 
torpedoes, which were to be fastened by a submarine cratt, 
One of these boats, called a “ eiu'ir boat,” though both ends 
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were pointed, is thus described : She was thirty feet long and 
six feet broad, painted a lead color. Her propelling power 
consisted of a wsix-horse engine, geared to a shaft turning a pro- 
peller. At her bow was an iron bowsprit, so arranged that it 
could be lowered to the required depth, and a\ the end of ibis 
the torpedo was secured. When afloat only about fifteen feet 
of her length projected some fourteen inches above the water. 
For fuel she used anthracite coal, and attained a speed of about 
six miles an hour. Iler tonnage was about seven or eight tons, 
and in this craft Lieutenant Glassclls, of Virginia, volunteered 
to attack the iron-clad, the Ironsides, which was the most pow- 
erful ship at that lime afloat in the nav}^, rated at from .three 
to four thousand tons. The Ironsides was a very iieavily armed 
ship, provided with eleven-inch guns, and capable of delivering 
the h#"avicst broadside ever fired from a single ship. On the 
night of the sixth of October, Lieutenant Glassells set 

out on his expedition from one of the wharves of Charleston. 
The sky was covered with clouds, and the night was very dark, 
nis crew consisted of a fireman and a pilot, and his oflensive 
armament of a torj^cdo, in position, and a double-barreled fowl- 
ing-piece. Being asked why he carried a gun on such an ex- 
pedition, he answered; ‘‘You know I have served in the 
United States navy, and I shall not attack my old comrades 
like an assassin. I shall hail and fire into them, with this, then 
let tbc torpedo do its work like an oj)en and declared foe.” 
Tui.s speech is a fair specimen of the singular mixture of honor 
and disloyalty which characterized the whole secession move 
ment. This lieutenant could desert his navy, could take up 
arms against his country, but could not attack one of its ships 
without first giving its crew warning. 

The “cigar boat” steamed, silently on its course until within 
about fifty yards of the Ironsides, without being discovered, 
Rvery thing on the immense ship seemed as quiet as the grave 
Suddenly, in the still night, the lieutenant cries, “ Ship ahoy I*' 
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Where away?” is the answer. “ We have come to attack 
fou, cries the lieutenant, at the same time firing his fowling 
piece, checking the engine, and directing the torpedo. It 
uruck, but before the ‘‘cigar boat” could retire, with a gurg* 



TORPEDO EXPLOSION. 

ling roar it exploded. The explosion sounded like the dis- 
charge of a submerged gun. Water mixed with flame waa 
forced by the explosion far up above the gunwales of the ship, 
and bearing up the bows of the smaller craft, poured back io 
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torrents through the chimney, put out the fires, and rendered 
the “cigar boat” helpless. 

For a moment everything on board the Ironsides was in 
confusion ; but the discipline of the navy was equal to the 
emergency. The drums beat to quarters, the guns were 
manned, and the marines poured a steady fire upon the little 
craft, now floating helplessly on the sea. Lieutenant GlasseUs 
jumped into the water, to escape death from the shower of 
balls ; the pilot followed him, but the fireman remained at his 
post, as the boat drifted away from danger. Glassells then 
called for help ; the marines ceased firing, and a small boat 
from the Ironsides rescued him from the water. The pilot 
swam back to the “ cigar boat ” and he and the fireman bailed 
her out, rekindled the fire, and escaped to Charleston. Glas- 
sells was afterwards sent North, and under confinement his 
health broke down. The Ironsides was sufficiently injured by 
the explosion to be sent from her station for repairs. Had 
the torpedo struck her further below, it is thought to be prob- 
able that she would have been sunk. 

Another torpedo boat was also built in Charleston, upon a 
different model. This was called the “ fish boat.” It was 
built of boiler-iron, was thirty feet long by five feet eight 
inches deep, and about four and a half feet wide, amidships. 
Its middle section was an ellipse flattening to a wedge shape at 
both ends, which were alike. It was intended to rise or sink 
in the water, like a fish, and in order to do this its specific 
gravity had to be kept equal that of water. In navigating 
under water the boat had also to kept upon an even keel 
On her bowsprit, which projected ten feet, the torpedo was 
secured, and in order to balance the hundred and fifty pounds 
this weighed, an equal amount of ballast was stowed at the 
stern. Ten feet from her bow she had two iron fins, one on 
each side, about four feet long, seven inches wide and three* 
•ighths of an inch thick. These fins were fastened to an inch 
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rod of iron passing througli water-tiglit fittings in her sides, 
and provided with a crank inside, so that the fins could be 
worked in any direction, or at any angle, forcing the craft to 
the surface, or below, or forward or backward. By working 
them also in opposite directions the vessel could be turned as 
a row-boat is by pulling with one oar and backing water. with 
the other. At the stern, midway between the top and bottom, 
she was provided with a propeller, worked by a shaft, fitted 
water-tight, and propelled by hand-power inside the hold. On 
her deck were two round hatches, or man holes, about ten feet 
apart, and fitted with plates of such thick glass as is used ii» 
side-walks, for cellar lights, set in iron frames, working upon 
hinges, fastened on the inside, and fitting water-tight when 
closed. Between these hatches were two flexible air pipes, 
with air-tight valves, so that when within a foot of the surface, 
by opening the valves, fresh air could be drawn into the hold. 
The crew dependbd upon the violent action of their hats, when 
the valves were open, for making a current sufficient to dis 
place the foul air, and bring in a supply of frc.sh. 

When the boat Avas finished, in the first cx]icrimenthnade 
with her, she carried a crew of eight men, and a si lifting ballast 
of iron plates. She moved from the wharf, passed down the 
rtver, just showing the tops of the hatches, dove under a ship 
Ijing in the vStreain, rose on the other side, and returned to the 
wharf. This Avas done successfully a second time, when the 
chief of the crcAV left her for some purpose, and the rest of the 
men, tlioiigh unaccustomed to the work, undertook to perform 
the cxperiineut alone, blic moved out, doAm down, but never 
came up. About a fortnight afterAvard she Avas found, raised, § 
the dead removed, and the whole inside disinfected^ cleaned and 
painted white. On the second trial she filled just as the crew 
had manned her, and sunk. The captain and one other saved 
themselves, but the rest of the crew, consisting of five, were 
drowned in her. Another crew volunteered to man her, and 
48 
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m tbe niglit of the 17th of February, 1864, she set out frono 
Sullivan’s Island, to which place she had run from her anchor- 
age, to* attack tlie blockading fleet, carrying a torpedo affixed 
to her bowsprit. 

During the whole night the bombardment of the city was 
kept up, and nothing was heard of the fish boat. The next 
morning a heavy fog hung over the coast, clearing up about 
eight in the morning, and the sloop-of -war Ilousatouio was 
discovered to bo sunk in about six fathoms of water, her crew 
swarming in her rigging for safety. The fish boat had de- 
stroyed her, and destroyed herself in doing so. This was the 
first tirae^hat she had ever been used in exploding a torpedo, 
and the cause of her destruction is supposed to have been as 
follows: The weight of the torpedo, on her bowsprit, was 
balanced by the shifting ballast in her stern, and thus she was 
kept on an even keel. As soon, however, as the torpedo struck 
and exploded, the balance was destroyed, her bows were lifted 
by the weight in the stern, control was lost of hci*, and the 
llousatonic, sinking from the damage done her by the explo- 
sion, settled upon the “fish boat” and carried her and her crew 
to the bottom. 

Disastrous as these attempts at submarine navigation were, 
yet they are tlic most successful yet made. We have seen 
else Avhere that men have, for other purposes than war, been 
able to descend under the surface of the sea, and stay there 
quite a time Avithout injury ; but their appliances are not ves 
sels intended for navigation. 

Let us turn, then, from this record of hoAV human ingenuity 
ghas been taxed to devise means to destroy men, to the conside 
ration of the new devices made for their comforter safety in 
crossing the sen. One of the most useful of these is a life raft 
or bolsa, one of which is represented in our cut. This con- 
sists of three elastic cylinders, made of india-rubber cloth, 
each twenty.five feet long. When empty they are easily packed 
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in a very small compass. For use they are blown up, and fas- 
tened to a prepared staging. The cut represents one which 
crossed the Atlantic in 1867, arriving at Southamjiton July 25, 
having started f: om New York forty-three days before. She was 
rigged with two masts secured to the staging, jlnd her crew 
consisted of three men, John Wilkes, George Miller and Jerry 
Mallene. A bellows to fill the cylinders, should they require 
n, was an important item in her cargo. The crew kept altor- 



I.II'K RAFT. 

nate watch, sleeping, turns, in a tent s])r(‘ad (iii the staging. 
Their supply of \valt*r tiny (‘arr’cd in casks. I li(‘ (‘xperiinent 
of ei'ossiiig tin*. Atlantic* was made to sliow the sately ol a ralt 
thus coustrinned. 

For attainin*t‘ sjic'cd, and thus (Inninishing llie tc'diuiu and 
the risk of an Atlantic voyage, Mr. Wynans, of Baltimore, 
has invented a eigar-sha.ped boat, as it is eall(‘d, though it is 
pointed at both eiidd. \^irioiis causes have hitlierlo prevented 
his final experiment witli his Ixiat, hat lie hopes to he able to 
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make with it au average speed of at least eighteen miles an 
hour. 

Crossing the Atlantic has become so common, and sea sick 
ness making the trip so disagreeable and dangerous to manj 
peoj)le, attention has been turned to inventing a method of 
construction which shall destroy the cause for this malady, by 
keeping the saloon always on a level, notwithstanding the pitch- 
ing and rolling of the ship in a high sea. Mr. Bessemer, the 
inventor of the new process for making steel, has invented a 
boat, which he is now constructing, and whicli he thinks will 
make it perfectly feasible to cross the Atlantic without thf 
necessity of paying the usual tribute to old Nc[)tnne. The 
general idea of his ship may be thus dcsci‘ibed : The saloon 
for passengers is to be balanced upon a frame work similar in 
pt’inciple to that by which the lamps on ship-board are sup- 
[•orted. An outer circle swings upon pivots at each end of itv 
d.ameter, and within another circle supports the lamp, which i? 
s trung upon pivots at right angles with those in the first. IIow- 
ccer, then, the ship may pitch or roll, the lamp remains 
l<er])endicular, the circles adjusting themselves to meet the 
n.otion of the shij). This idea is to be applied in the con- 
struction of the saloon, so that it will remain constantly on a 
level, and as Mr. Bessemer has a plenty of money to construct 
a dozen of ships for an experiment, the public may expect be- 
fore long to hear of a trial. The first ship of the kind is 
reported as on the stocks, and to be rapidly appi’oaching com 
pletion. Nor is this the only style of ship suggested to obviate 
sea-sickness. A Russian, M. Alexandroiski, proposes a new 
® form of stationary ship-saloon, which differs from that of Mr. 
Bessemer in having the cabin float in kind of a tank placed 
between the engines, instead of being hung .bn pivots. This 
invention, it is stated, has been tested by tlie Russian Naval 
Depai tment, and is reported to have been found entirely satis 
facto^’v, the rolling motion of tlie vessel being completely 
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cx)un ter acted. With tlic success of ouc or the other of these 
plans, an ocean voyage, even in a rough sea, will become a 
pleasure trip, like sailing in a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean ; the wildness of a storm even may become merely an 
exciting spectacle, like looking at the representation of a hur* 
ricane in a theatre, with the further advantage of having it 
real and life-like. 

Perhaps the change which has been brought about in our 
feeling with regard to the ocean is shown more in the yacht- 
ing of modern times than in anything else. The idea of mak. 
ing a trip across the Atlantic is no longer considered an alinosa. 
foolhardy undertaking, but even our yachts have made it a 
field for their races, and a match across the Atlantic has be- 
come not an unusual thing. The owning of yachts has become 
so general among our rich men, that yacht-building has become 
a regular branch of naval architecture, and constant improve ^ 
ments arc being made in their models, and greater luxur r 
displayed in their fitting up. George Sicers, who has Ix^eii 
mentioned before for Iris improvements in the model of the 
steamship, made his first reputation by the construction of the 
yacht America, wdiich was sent over to Englana, and j)rovcd 
the fastest vessel in tlie regatta on the occasion of the first 
World’s Fair in London. This yacht, after her victory, was 
bought by an Fnglisliman, and never nsed again, being left to 
rot at her moorings. However, she changed the yacht models 
of Europe. 

A yacht race across the Atlantic was one of the sensations 
of the year 18(50. d’hree yachts entered the contest, the Ileii^ 
rietta, the Fleet wing and the Vista. Tliey started from Sandy 
Hook one day in December, and though the season had been 
unusually stor my, and they encountered gales almost all the way, 
BO that frequently they were forced to sail under bare poles, 
and the Fleetwing lost several of her sailors, who wore washe l 
overboard, yet they arrive<l safe at Cowes on the same day 
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alter a fourteen days’ voyage, tlie Ilenrictta winning the race 
by a couple of hours. This yacht was the property of James 
Gordon Bennett, Jr., the son of the owner of the Now York 
Herald. During the war her owner freely odered her to the 
government, and she has done good service. After the victory 
Mr. Bennett sold her for $15,000, and purchased the Flectwing 
for $05,000, rc-chrisieuiug her the Dauntless. This yacht, in 
another ocean race in 1870, was bc.aten by the Cambria,' an 
English yacht, d’hose prices show the cost of seeking one’s 
pleasure in a yacht, and yet it is only one item of the expense. 
To keep one of the ve.ssels costs more than the cxiiensos of the 
majority of the households in the country. A crew of five 
men is needed, and it is a fpicslion whethci’, all things consid- 
ered, more real substantial interest and enjoyment is not 
taken by a lover of the sea and of sailing in an ordinary sail- 
boat, which he and a friend or two are amjdy coTupetcut to 
man and manage, than is taken by the owners of the most lux- 
uriantly furnished yachts in the world. As pleasure ships, how- 
ever, the yacht is all that can be desired. Many of them con- 
tain spacious saloons; their cabins are almost always paneled in 
co.stly woods, ami mo.st luxuriantly furuislied, and even gas 
lias been provided for them. It is estimated tlmt tbo yachts 
of the New York club alone have cost more tliaii $2,000,000, 
and tlio.se of the whole country about $5,000,000. Mucli of this 
is the mere luxury of ostcnt.ation ; but as tbo real pleasures 
tlicre arc in thus visiting distant lands come tobelxittcr appre- 
ciated, much of this fooli.sh expenditure will be abaudoned. 
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Ik the preceding pages the facts have been given in a com- 
prehensive though succinct form, which enable us to sec how, 
step bj step, each one of which became possible only whon 
those preceding had been taken. Mankind lias gained a knowl- 
edge of tbe outlines of the sea; of the form of the earth itself; 
of the relative positions occupied by the water and tlic land ; 
of their action upon each other, and thus the way h.as been pre- 
pared by the enterprize of preceding generations for the scien- 
tific methods of study which characterize the modern era. The 
adventurous voyagers of the early times, who, daring as they 
were, hardly were bold enough to venture in their ojien boat.s, 
propelled only by oars, out of the sight of land, could not lie 
expected to conceive that it could be possible for men, like 
themselves, to ever become able toeonsl n ict .'^hips such as modern 
nations construct, in which, propelled by steam, voyages .sliould 
be taken across oceans, and out of sight of lainl, their course 
over the trackless waters be guided with accuracy and certainty, 
to any desired point, by the compass and the observations of 
the motion.s of the stars. 

By experiment and ob.-ervation the entire aspect and concep- 
tion of tlie ocean has been changed in modern times from that 
which prevailed in antiquity, or even more recently, until 
withm the few past generations. Though much has been done, 
in the study of the ocean, toward obtaining a proper cenaeption 
of its influen jc in the general economy of the globe, yet there 
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is stm mucli to 1)0 learned. Among tlie ancients it was gene- 
rally declared in their cosmogonies that the solid portions of 
the world were produced by the ocean. “ Water is the chief 
of all,” says Pindar; “the earth is the daughter of ocean,” is 
the mythological statement common to the primitive nations. 
Though this poetical expression was mei-oly based upon a 
vague tradition, and can hardly bo taken as tlic result of any 
methodical study of the earth, yet modern science tends to 
show that it is really true. The ocean has jirodnccd the solid 
land. I ho study of geology, the skilled ins[)octiou of Iht 
various strata of the laud— the rocks, sand, clay, chalk, con- 
glomerates— proves that the materials of the continents have 


been eliiony at llic bottom of tlic sea, and raised to 

tbeir pre.'tent po.dtion by tlie chemical or mechanical agencies 
which arc coiaslantly at work in the vast labratory of natiiri-i 
Many rock.<, as for instance the granites of Scandinavia, whicli 


were previously believed to liavc been projected in a m*oltcn 
and pla.-^tie stale from the interior of the earth, where they Ind 
been subjected t <> the acllon of ihcintense heat supposed to exist n 
the centre (df tlie earth, are now supposed to be in reality ancient 
scdiincntarv stoita, .-lowly depo.sitcd by the sea, and upheavod 
by the eonirruaioa of tbo crust, ov by some other force of up- 
lieaval actiu -r from ilie coutre. Upon the sides of mountams, or 
on llicir summit'^, iiow thi)usauds ol feet above the level of 


the ocean, iim piest ionnble traces of the action of the sea can 
bo found And the scientiiic observer of to-day secs all 
about him evi Icimcs lhat tlm immense work ol the creation of 
oon'iuents commenced by ilio sea in the earliest periods of 


time, IS to-day cominuing without rcla.xafion or intermission, 
ind with such cnergv that even during the short course of % 
single life great changes can be seen to have been produced. 
Here and tlierc a coa.st, subject to the beating of the serf, is 

seen to be slowly undermined, disintegrated, worn down and 

carried away, while in another place the material is deposited 
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by tbe sea, and sandy beaches or promontories are built up 
New rocks also, differing in. appearance and constitution 
from those worn away, are formed. But beside this action of 
the sea upon the coasts, in constantly changing the configura- 
tion of the land, modern observation has shown us that ani- 
mal life is an agent constantly at work within the sea itself, 
in the .formation of new lauds. The innumerable minute 
forms of life Avilh which the sea swarms; the co raj polyps, 
the shells, the sponges, and the animalcnho of all kinds, are 
constantly engaged in consuming the food they find, in repro- 
ducing themselves, and in dying. From the various matters 
brought down to the ocean by the rivers of the land, they se- 
ei’ctc their shells or other coverings ; and as generation after 
generation they die, these falling to the bottom form immense 
banks, or plains, which some future action of iijdieaval will 
bring above the surhice to form the material for new conti 
nents or islands. 

Thus while the ocean pre})aros the materials for the future 
continents in its bosom, it also fiii'iiishcs the watei's which wash 
away the lands already existing. To the thought of modern 
science the granite jicaks, the snow-clad mountains, immova- 
ble and eternal as they seem, arc constantly -disintegrating, 
and partake, \,'illi every thing else in creation, the eternal 
round of change which is constantly going on. From the sea, 
by evaporation, rise the vapors wliicli, c<mdcnsing against the 
sides of the in()untains, form the glaciers ; and these, slowly 
gliding 'bwn toward the plains, are such efficient agents in 
wearing away the ^nountains, grinding up llicir solid rocks 
and preparing the gravel which the mouiiiaiu streams distrib- 
ute over the plains. From tlic sea the atmo.^plicre receives 
the moisture destined to return in rain fi'om the clouds ; to feed 
the bro iks whoso union forms the rivers, destined again to 
return to the sea the waters it provided, and thus keep uj), in a 
tingle, mighty and endless circulation, the waters of the globe 
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. "Soncy of the ocean we are indebted for our 

nvers which have played such an important part in the geo- 
logical history of the earth, in the di.stribution of the flora 
and fauna of various eountrie.s, and on the life of man him- 
self. In the .study also of tlie climates of the earth, and their 
ellecte upon hfe, we find the ocean hears a most important 
part. As the circulation of the ' atmosphere mingles the 
ncaled air irom the equator with that of tlie frozen regions ot 
the poles, so the currents of the ocean circulate about the 
earth, blending the contiusls of climate, and making a harmo- 
nious whole of all tlicdilTorent portions. Tims, instead of con- 
sidoring llio ocean a.s the barren waste of dc.^olation it apjiear- 
ed to the aiieicnls, to the modern thinker the ocean has, layer 
by layer, deposited the land from it.s bosom, and now by its 
vapors providc.s tlie rains whicli support its’ vegetable life, 
upon which ail other Hie ucpcuds, and creates the rivers and 
the .springs, which play .such an import.ant ])art in the modifi- 
o( liic iiilciior oi ojiitiuoiits, at llio greatest distauco 
IVoin iliO sea. 

he lucaii deplli of the whole mass of the occau waters of 
the gloljc i.s e>tiiiiritcd at about three miles, vsiiico measure- 
ments have sliowii that the bahns of the Allaiilic and Northern 


raoilie are deojvjr than tlii.s b\^ hundreds of thousands of 
fathoms. 'Ihie tn^tent eoveied by the snilace of the ocean has 
been csliiiialctl at m<)ro than 1-15,0()0,<\X) of stpiaro miles, and 
with tlii.s oM’niate, the is calculated to form a volume of 
about two and onc-half million billions of cubic yards, or about 
t.lie (iv^ liuiidrcd and sixlii^tli part of the planet it.sclf. The 
higlicst point of tlie laii'l raised above the level of the sea is 
much less elevated than the bottom of the sea is depressed 
from the same, K eel, so that the mass ot the land above this 
level can bo o.'^timated only at about a fortieth j^art of the mass 


of the waters. 

The specific gravity of sea water is greater than that of 
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fresh. This comes from the various matters which it holds in 
solution. This dilFerence varies with diflcrent seas ; with the 
quantity of matters held in solution ; with the amount of eva- 
poration; the size and number of rivers flowing into the 
various seas; the ice melting into them; the currents, and 
various other causes. The average quantity of salts held in 
solution in sea water is estimated at 34.40 parts in 1,000, and 
this average is the same in all seas. The quantity of common 
salt held in solution is always a little more than three-quarters 
(75.786) of the total mineral matter held in solution. Thi 
salt of the sea averages, if the water is evaporated, about two 
inches to every fathom ; so that, were the ocean dried up, a 
layer of salt about two hundred and thirty feet thick would 
remain on the bottom, or the whole salt of the sea would 
measure more than a thousand millions of cubic miles. Tli is 
vast quantity of salt in the sea explains how the enormor^ 
beds of rock salt were formed, when the lands now expose I 
were covered by the waters. 

Beside the oxygen and hydrogen which constitute its watery 
the sea contains clilorine, nitrogen, carbon, bromine, iodine, 
fluorine, sulphur, pliosphorus, silicon, sodium, potassium, 
boron, aluminium, magnesium, calcium, strontilirn, barium 
From the various sea-weeds most of the^u substances can be 
obtained. Copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, nickel and manganese 
I ave also been found in their ashes. Iron has also been ob- 
tained f]-om sea water, and a trace of silver also is often 
deposited by the magnetic current established between the 
sheeting of ships and the salt water, fl’liough only a Jracc is 
thus found, yet it has b en estimated that the whole waiters of 
ihe ocean contain in solution two million tons of silver. In 
ihe boilers of ocean stcainshi[)s, which ii.se sea water, arsenic 
has also been fouml 

Sea water also retains dissolved air better than frc.sh water, 
and the bulk this in ocean water is generally greater by a 
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third than that found in river water. It varies from a fifth to 
a thirtieth, and gradually increases from the surface to a depth 
of about three hmulrcd and twenty-five to three hundred and ' 
'eighty fathoms. The uniformity in tlic constitution of tho 
waters of the sea is chiefly caused l)y tlie action of the waves, 
which finally mix and mingle Ihe waters into a homogeniona 
mass. The waves of the sea are caused chiefly by the action 
of the wind, and tlie elliict eoiitinues even after the wind has 
ceased. One of the grandest speelaclcs at sea is olYcrcd by the 
regular movement of the waves in perfectly calm weather, 
when not a breath of air stirs the sails. During to the Au- 
tumnal calm iiiidor the Tro’pic of Cancer, these waves appear 
witli astonisliinu rcgulanty at intervals of two hundred to 
three hundred ^naids, sweep under the ship, and as fixr as the 
eye can reach, arc siumi advancing and passing away, as regu 
Idfly as the fui'r(.)\vs in a liekh Such waves arc caused by th'’. 
r.igularity of liio trade winds. The licight of tlic waves iiii 
not tlie same in all seas. It is greater where the ‘basin h' 
ilcepcr in pn-uportion to tlie surface, and also as tho water 


II eshor and yields ea-ier to the ini[)ulses of the wind. 

The hoiehtof waves has been variously measured. Some 
ja-ervers Itavo claimed to .-co tlieni over ouc Immlrcd feet 
hi-li, but IVom twenty to fifty feet about llio average of 
obsci’-vatioim on the Atlantic. The breadth of a wave is cal 

(fuktcJaslifteen times itshoigbt. Thus, a wave four feel high 

is si-xty feet bnuid. The iueliiiatlon of the sides of the waves 
varies l.owever will, the force of the wind, aud with the 
strctf'tli of the secondary vil.rations iuthc water, which may 
interfere with tho lu imary ones, 'fhe speed of the waves is 
only apparent like tho .notion In a leueth of cloth shahenip 
and down. Floating objects do no. ebange their illative posi- 

L but sh,wlv,eKeept in rising and falling 

-^^.oalmove;neuioftbescais.hatofad.ub^^^^ 
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is not rapid, but slow. The astronomer Airey says ‘that every 
wave 100 feet wide, traversing a sea 161 fathoms in average 
depth, has a velocity of nearly 2,100 feet a second, or about 
fifteen and one-half miles an hour; a wave 674 feet, moving 
over a sea 1,640 fathoms deep, travels more than 69 feet 8 
second, or nearly fifty miles an hour, and this last calculation 
may be taken as the average speed of storm waves in great 
seas. As, therefore, wc can calculate the velocity of waves 
from their width and the known depth of the sea, we can cal- 
culate the depth of the sea from the known size and velocity 
of the waves. By this method the depth of the Pacific be- 
tween Japan and California has heen calculated from the size 
and speed of an earthquake wave, which was set in motion hy 
an eruption in Japan. The accuracy of the ciilculation was 
afterward established by actual soundings. 

It was forrnci'ly supposed that 4hc disturbance of tlie waves 
did not pciicti-atc tlic de|Uh of the water, ])elow four or six 
fathoms, but tliis has beem found, on furtlior obsei’vation, erro- 
neous. Sand and mud bavc’bccn brought up From a depth of 
a hundred fathoms helow the' surface, and experiments hav(3 
shown that waves have a vertical influence uoO times their 
height. Thus a wave a foot high inlliicnces the ])ottom at a 
depth of 50 fathoms, and a billow of tlie ocean 53 feet liigh is 
felt below at a distance of miles. At these great depths the 
action of the wave is perhaps imaginary, but to this reason wo 
can ascribe the heavy swells which arc often so dangerous. A 
hidden rock, far below the surface, arrests some moving wave 
and causes an eddy, whieli, rising to the surface, produces the 
‘‘ground swells” wliieli suddenly rise in the neighborhood of 
submarine banks and t^ndaiigcr sliips. This cause also explains 
the tide races, which, coming from the depths of the ocean, 
advance suddenly upon the beaches, destroying all that o])poses 
them. It is this cause which makes the position of light- 
houses upon certain reefs so dangerous. The Boll Rock house, 
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M the SjoU:sh coast, stands 112 feet above the rock, and yet it 
IS often covered with the waves and foam, even after the temp- 
est has ceased to rage. Such light-houses are often washed 
away ; as tliat at Minot’s Ledge, on the coast of Massachusetts, 
has often been. In consequence the modern method of build- 
ing these structures dilTers from that formerly in use. The 
custom was tobuiid them of solid masonry, hoping to make 
them strong enough to resist the waves. Now they arc gcncj’ally 
built of iion lattice open v/ork, making the bars as slender as 
is consistent with tlic proper strength, so as to oder the least 
resisting sui lace to tlio rushing water. This open frame work 
IS raised up higli enough, if possible, to ])laco the house and 
lantern above tlie reach of the body of the wave. 

1 he force o( the water in such positions is prodigious. 
Stephenson calculated that Ihc sea dashed against the Bell 
liock light-house wjth a force of 17 tons for every square yard. 
At breakwaters in expo-;cd situations the sea has been known 
to seize blocks of stone weighing tons, and hurl them as a 
child W(n]I(l pebbles. At Cherbourg, in France, the luxivicst 


cannon have been displaced ; and 'at Barra Head, in the TTeb- 
rides, Ste[)]u‘nsou stages lliat a block of stone weighing 13 tons 
was driven by the breakers about two yards. At Flymoutli, 
England, a vessel weighing 200 tons was thrown \\]i on the top 
of the dike, and left there uninjured. At Dunkirk it has been 
found that from the dash of the breakers the ground trembles 
for more than a mile from the shore, licsults of tliiskind, to 


which onr attention is specially diieotcd, since they alTeet man s 
work, show us whai urustho the cftect produced by the sea, m 
constantly catin- away Ihcshorc; altering the coast lines ; chang- 
ing continents, and building them up elsewhere ; and suggest 
tow mud. gr»l.r wl.«l ,vcMomasttay«lceo tieefeu 

of the sea aiioa ll.c lam) darias the coaatless ages m which It 


has been at work. . 

The (yirrculs in the ocean, which constitute the re n - on 
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of its \raters, are very important in the study of the influen(ie 
of the sea upon the land. By these the circulation of the 
waters of the globe is carried on. The* warm water of the 
equatorial legions seeking the poles, and a counter movement 
from the poles to the equator, is established. By their means 
a constant mingling of the waters on the face of the whole earth 
is maintained, and the wonderful similarity of its different por* 
tions, in their composition, appearance, and the substances 
held in solution, is produced. The chief causes of this grand 
ciiculation arc found in tlie heat of tliesun and in the rotation 
of the earth upon its axis. By the evaporation of the waters 
in the tropics the surface of that portion of the ocean is esti- 
mated to be lowered more than fourteen feet yearly. By this 
means not only is the atmosplicre jwovided with its store of 
vapor, to be dis[)enscd in rain upon the land, and thus returned 
again to the sea, but this lowering of the surface of the ocean, 
ih one part, leads to the currents flowing from the others to 
restore the equilibrium. The same cause leading also to the 
e n'culation of the atmosphere, produces the trade winds, which 
ad in producing the currents in the ocean. 

Now that by study and observation mankind'have arrived 
the conception of the form of the earth, at its general fca- 
t.^res, and can, in idea, grasp it as a whole, tlic opportunity is 
jvepar^d for the methodical study of its parts, and their rela- 
i,.on to each other; and this is the subject whicli for the first 
time in the history of mankind is offered to the physical geog- 
rapher, \nth the certainty that none of his observations can bo 
lost, but that they all arc important, and can each be refen^ed 
to its proper place. A^nodicr movement of the ocean is the 
tides. To the ancients, unacquainted with the form of the 
earth, its positnm in space, or its relations with the other bodies 
of the solar system, the tides were naturady incx.])licablc. It 
has been possible only in modern times to attempt their expla- 
nation. Kepler first indicated the course to be followed; and 
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Descartes and Newton each gave a theory; the first that of the 
pressure of the waters; the last, that of the attraction of the 
sun and moon upon the waters. This last theory is the one 
generally accepted, since it has been found satisfat iry in most 
respects; yet it still has its opponents. Now, however, that 
the telegraph has been discovered, and a means thus aflorded 
for instantaneous communication between observers at distant 
points, it has become possible to organize a simultaneous ob- 
servation of the tides at various places, and eventually this will 
be done, so that the theory that the tides are caused by the at- 
traction of the sun and moon willlxi entirely proved or rejected 
according as it will be found consistent with the facts observed. 

In this connection an interesting instance of the different 
manner in which the ancients regarded natural phenomena, 
from that in which the moderns regard the same occurrences, is 


found in the fear the ancients had of the two monsters Scylla and 
Charybdis, which were the fabled guardians of the Straits of 
Messina. At present tlicre are no straits in the Mediterranean 
more frequented than those of Messina. By the soundings 
which have been made there, these monsters had been effcotu 
ally destroyed, and the whirlpools arc known to be produced 
by the ebb and llow of the tide, causing a greater fiowof water 
than can bo accommodated by the narrow channel. The width 
of the channel is hardly two rades, and at low tide it has often 
been crossed on lior-e-back, by swimming. The rising tide 
tends toward the no, -tip fro.n the Ionian to the Tyrrhenian sea, 
and the falling tide in the opposite direction. There is a strife 
between llic.-c current.s, and on their confines eddies are formed 
which ships avoid, but there is no danger unless the wind blows 

Btronglv against the tide. 

Besides lh<' inllucnco of the currents and the tides of the 
ocean in altering the configuration of the land, the sea is t e 

homeofninv.n.ml.l. f'.nn»orauimalUfe,w,ucl.«re ooDBUnfly 

tborinp i.. H.C B».«« .Ureclion. It to ton truly »ia, Wt 

49 
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a beef bone, thrown overboard by a sailor on a ship, may 
form the nucleus of a new continent. The entire chalk clifts 
of England were formed from the minute shells deposited by 
the small animals which secreted them. At their death these 
fell to the bottom, and thus slowly through the ages the de- 
posit was formed. The recent deep sea dredgings have shown 
the sea, at all depths, is full of animal life ; and as the steady 
fall o*f snow-flakes in a winter’s storm, piled up by currents 
of wind, form the drifts, or falling quietly, cover the ground 
uniformly, so the sea is full of the minute shells, which, car- 
ried by currents, form banks, or, falling evenly, prepare the 
plains which in the future will appear, in some upheaval, to 
form new continents. 

In the United States the peninsula of Florida is an evidence 
of the land produced by the labor of the coral polyp. Florida 
has now ceased to increase toward the east, for on this side it 
touches the deep waters of the gulf, and the polyps can live 
only in shallow water. The peninsula increases only on its 
southern and western coasts. The cut at the end of this 
chapter represents the appearance of coral islands as they 
first rise to the surface, before the gathering soil provides the 
conditions for covering them with the luxuriant vegetation of 
the tropics. 

The cut at the head of this chapter, of an aquarium, repre- 
sents a new appliance of modern times, which is a most valu- 
able aid in our obtaining a knowledge of the habits of the 
animals living in the sea. In fresh water, as .well as in salt, 
the mutual relations of the vegetable and animal life serve to 
keep the water from becoming stagnant. The plants secrete 
the carbonic acid gas, which the animals give to the water by 
breathing, and in so doing free the oxygen which the animals 
reouire. In keeping therefore an aquarium, the desired point 
IB to provide such a natural proportion of vegetable and animai 
life as shall preserve this balance. In many of the larger 
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museums of Europe, large aquariums have been built^ and an 
opportunity tlius allbrdcd for the study of the vaiious animal 
forms, the habits of the vegetable growths, and their relations. 
Some of these structures are so arranged that they surround a 
loom which receives its light only through the water in the 
aquai’ia, and thus the spectator, without disturbing the fish, 
can Avatch them feeding and performing all their actions. 

From this arrangement of the aquaria, as the light passes 
from the Avater to the eye, the spectator is not distubed in his 
vision, as ho is by trying to look into the water from above, 
by the refraction of the light.. A great deal that has been 
learned in modern times concerning the growth of the vegeta- 
tion of the sea, of the habits of the animals, of their manner of 
life, their food and their groAvtli, has been obtained from the 
chance of observation aiTordcd by the various aquaria. Beside 


[he positive benefits which have thus resulted from the public 
aquaria, those in smaller form afford for the lover of natural 
history a new and interesting way of carrying on his studies. 
Ill this way also the habits of observation are formed in the 
young, and k is fair to believe that the spirit of inquiry thus 
excitil will tend to increase the knowledge of the phenomena 
of life and its relations to the conditions of existence. 

It lia. bocu by this course that tbe race itself bas risen from 
barbarism to ils present degree of civilization, and witli tbe 
new appliances of modern times, it is evidently impossible to 
limibtho probabilities of advance in tbe future. 

A few facts about the extent of onr commerce will sbo v be 
U.e wm, wl.id. .1.0 

T !w. of .h. 

oolTeree to-day ^vould require a series of volumes. 
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few figures taken from our own will enable tLe reader tc 
judge of that which is now going on all over the world, unit- 
ing th^ most distantly separated nations; enabling them to be- 
come acquainted with each other; and impressing them with 
the fact that by industry alone are the material comforts of 
life to be attained, and that the task before humanity is to be- 
come acquainted wit^ the products of the world, with the 
forces of wliich it is the theatre, and learn to control them for 
our own benefit. • 

From the report of the Bureau of Statistics, for a portion of 
1873, we learn that the imports and exports of the United 
States during eiglit months, ending with February, 1873, 
amounted to the following totals : Imported in American ves- 
sels, §101,891,248; imported in foreign vessels, §317,043,490; 
imported inland vehicles, §12,356,325. During the same period 
the domestic exports in American vessels amounted to a 
total of $108,246,698 ; in foreign vessels, §311,816,048 ; and in 
land vehicles, §5,282, 949. At the same time the re-exporta 
tion of foreign products amounted in American vessels to 
§5,147,805; in foreign vessels to §10,938,300; and in land 
vehicles to §1,693,795. 

The number and tonnage of American and foreign vessels 
engaged in the; foreign trade, which entered and clcai*cd during 
the twelve months ending with February, 1873, wms as follows 
American vessels, 10,928, carrying 3,597,474 tons; foreign 
vessels, 19,220, carrying 7,622,416 tons. The report of the 
Bureau for 1872, gives the following totals of the nuinl)er of 
vessels and their tonnage engaged in tlic commerce of the 
United States. Upon the AtlanticandGulfcoasts, 21,940 vessels 
carrying 2,916,001,058 tons. On the Western rivers, 1,470 
vessels carrying 354,938,052 tons. On the Northern lakes 
5,339 vessels, carrying 726,105,051 tons. On the Pacific coast, 
1,094 vessels carrying 161,987,050. 

Prom the port of New York alone there are now thirieea 
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lines of steamsliips plying to Europe. Of these the Anchor 
line has 15 steamers, with a tonnage of 36,127 tons; the 
Baltic Lloyds has 4 vessels of 9,200 tons; the Cardill’ (a Welsh) 
line has three vessels of 8,000 tons ; the Cuuard has 23 ves- 
sels of 69,308 tons; the Holland (direct) line has two vessels 
of 4,000 tons ; the General Transatlantic (a French line) has 
6 vessels of 17,000 tons ; the Hamburg has 15 vessels of 45,- 
000 tons ; the Inman line has 12 vessels of 34,811; the Liv- 
erpool and Great Western line has 7 vessels of 23,573 tons; 
the North German line has 20 vessels of 60,000 tons; the 
National line has. 12 vessels of 50,002 tons; the State line has 
3 vessels of 7,500 tons ; and the White Star line has 6 vessels 
of 23,064 tons. Beside these ships, the thirteen companies are 
building from 30 to 40 more steamers to meet the demand for 


freight. 

The ocean has thus become almost a steam ferry ; almost 


eveVy day a steamer leaves for Europe. With this knowledge 
of how far we have progressed in becoming acquainted with 
the ocean, it will be well to consider for a moment how much 
still remains for us to explore. In the middle ages, and even 
down to modern times, the maps of the world represented all 


unknown lands as inhabited by monsters; but every voyage 
made by discoverers has contracted the limits of these fables 
until thev have finally about disappeared. Still at the Nor 
Pole and in the Antarctic regions areas extending over a space 
of 2 900000 and 8,700,000 square miles, respective y, ave 

been, up to this time, unvisited. Ihe icebergs 

r It t1...,u from our accurate investigations, ibe 


illnsuation. Africa, 

Discoveries b.ve also to the civilized por- 

Asia, South ^™®"“^;“!^^^^^^pleteknowlcdgeof thee 
lions of the race ca . however, the por- 

their common dwelling-place. Eteiy je , 
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tioQS unexplored grow smaller and smaller, so that we are 
justified in believing that eventually the whole world will b6 
known to us, from actual observation. 

Another difterence which our extended knowledge of the 
world has produced is this; The mariner now approaching 
an unknown coast does not fear to meet monsters, but looks 
out for the lightdiouse, the light-ships, the buoys, and other 
evidences of civiliaalion, by which the dangers of the coast 
are pointed out to the voyager. As a contrast with some of 
the pictures already given, representing the approach to 
the land of the early explorers, the illustration of the light- 
ship will show how differently to-day a voyage approaches its 
termination. Instead of looking out for enemies, and prepa^ 
ing weapons for use, a package of newspapers and letters w 
20° ready, and the news boat, which lies ready at band, is 
prompt to seize them, and hasten with these to spread the 
uews of another safe arrival. It is thus that scicn^, 
which is graducll, preparing the means f«r —5 to 
gloho into one great organism for to benefit of mantod, 
points out to nay for making it to ahodc of that harmony, 
Lee and plenty rvhieh has been dreamed of hyto poote 

SThne, this it is only neeunsary that oar moraip«^» 

should keep T.ace with our advance m knowledge. T g 

*:ll„r Une tire ah^ie of perf«t harmony unhlm» 

nnMina co.. 

n aiding written mil stow to. 

toputanthastoentoparttakenbytooecan. 
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242. 
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